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HEN filthy, bothersome flies invade your home, use 

Flit and kill them DEAD. For years millions of people 
have found it does the job quickly, conveniently, and safely— 
without danger to adults, children, or pets. 

Don’t let mosquitoes and other night-flying insect pests 
rob you of well earned sleep—end them at once by a. 
Flit in bedrooms before retiring. Spray Flit on furniture an 
the floor or ground outdoors, to repel mosquitoes. 

Remember, too, you can now get complete moth damage protec- 
tion—cheaper than ever! Flit kills all forms of moth life—the moth, 


the egg, the little worms that eat holes. And free with every pint can 
the dealer gives you a big, roomy moth bag to pack the garments in. 


Two bags with every quart can. 


FLIT SPRAY DOES NOT STAIN 








Flit Powder is a spe- 
cial, highly effec- 
tive exterminator for 
crawling insects and 
fleas on dogs. 











HOW TO KILL FLIES AND MOSQUITOES 
1. Shut all windows and doors. 


2. Spray Flit upwards 50 to 100 times 
in each room. 


3. Leave rooms shut 10 minutes. 








TRY FLIT TODAY-GET 
YOUR FREE MOTH BAG! 





Summer Care 


of Roses 





With care and planning, we 
can have roses like these all 
summer long. 





By DONALD M. HASTINGS 


UNE—the month of Brides and 
Roses! 


But too often here in the South 
our roses have finished blooming by 
June, seldom giving more lovely 
flowers until autumn rains induce 
a fresh new growth. 


Roses bloom only on new growth; 
consequently if we desire lots of 
blooms we must induce lots of new 
growth. 


Fortunately our Southern soils and 
climate are unusually well adapted 
to good rose growth and bloom pro- 
duction, but we must do our part 
and work from week to week to 
get results, and roses. 


Early summer finds two very nec- 
essary requirements to provide in 
order to sustain our plants for a con- 
tinuity of gorgeous blooms—feeding 
and spraying. 

Application of materials rich in hu- 
mus provides some plant food, and 
too, they conserve moisture through 
their mulching and water retentive 
properties. Stable manure compost 
(12 months old or older), leaf 
mold, sheep manure, and peat moss 
are all excellent for this purpose and 
may be applied in moderate quanti- 
ties every four to six weeks, work- 
ing lightly into the soil around the 
plants, using care not to go so deep- 
ly as to disturb the roots. 


In addition each two to three 
weeks period should bring a feed- 
ing of a single handful per plant of 
a complete plant food. Almost any 
well advertised brand will be satis- 
factory if soaked down immediately 
to avoid “burning,” and to carry the 
solution directly to the roots where 
it will be more quickly available. 


Spraying or dusting should be as 
regular a habit in our rose gardens 
as the feeding, and may be done at 
the same regular two-week intervals 
with the knowledge that it will give 
good protection. 

Prevention, not cure, should be 
the primary aim in controlling dis- 
ease and insect attacks, and can 
readily be accomplished by select- 
ing a good effective material, to- 
gether with an efficient pressure 
sprayer, or duster, and then in using 
them for a thorough and complete 
protective film, covering the upper 
and lower sides of all foliage, stems, 
and the soil at the base. 

Normal, healthy, vigorously grow- 
ing roses are, in themselves, pro- 
tection against many ills that befall 
neglected, weaker ones. 

Thus in inducing abundant new 
growth and by protecting it, we can 
easily make July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October equal to May and 
June as months of roses, here in our 
Southland. 
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Coming Next Month 


THE eyes of the entire country are turned 

toward Texas this year as she celebrates 
the centennial of her revolt from Mexico. 
Next month Editor Eugene Butler will tell us 
about the meaning of the celebration. Thou- 
sands of our readers will visit the state during 
these months; Mr. Butler’s story may help 
them get the true spirit of the centennial . . 
Next month’s story is “Thirty Stories High,” 
by Nancy Hartford. “My principal avocation 
is philosophizing,” Mrs. Hartford says, “but 
I used to find it difficult to find anyone to 
philosophize to. It was a great relief to my 
family and friends when I began putting my 
thoughts on paper instead of expressing them 
vocally.” . .. The young folks who have heard 
so often the statement, “Young folks don’t 
have as good time now as they used to when I 
was a boy (or a girl),” will be interested in 
reading Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing’s recol- 
lections of the old-time picnic, and the older 
folks themselves will enjoy this reminder of 
“the good old days.” 
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Ten Costs Instead of One 


GAID a farmer in a meeting we attended some- 
time ago:— 

“The Lord has fixed it so that the South is just suited 
to grow cotton and tobacco and the North and West to 
grow corn and hay and meat. Consequently I say the 
best thing for us is to grow cotton and tobacco here where 
they can be grown most cheaply and buy our corn, hay, 
and meat from the West where they can be grown most 
cheaply.” 

An argument like this should be faced very, 
very frankly. If the man was right, we ought to 
admit it and let him alone. In fact, we not only 
ought to let him alone but we ought to applaud 
his common sense. On the other hand, if he’s 
wrong we ought to be able to show him. 


@ “Can Western farmers really grow corn, hay, 
and meat more cheaply than we can?” Frankly, 
we must answer that by and large and on a gen- 
eral average, they certainly can. 

“Well, does it not then follow that this farmer 
was exactly right and that we should give our 
time to making cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, and 
buy our corn, hay, and meat from the West?” 
No, it does not follow. Not by any means. 

“Why doesn’t it follow?” Simply because of 
several important facts and factors this small 
white farmer wholly overlooked. 


@ Fact No. | is that the world doesn’t want 
enough cotton, tobacco, peanuts, etc., to keep 
Southern farmers busy growing them. 

Fact No. 2 is that even on farms primarily 
concerned with growing cotton, tobacco, etc., 
there is no way to have even a halfway satisfac- 
torily year-round distribution of labor unless 
other products are grown besides these money 
crops. 

Fact No. 3 is perhaps still more important. 
What this small farmer seemed to assume was 
simply this: “Illinois, lowa, and Kansas, say, can 
make corn, hay, and meat at 70 per cent of what 
it will cost me to make them. Therefore’ I'll save 
30 per cent of the purchase price by letting them 
grow these things instead of growing them my- 
self.” But even if we grant the correctness of this 
man’s “70 per cent cost” premise, it is sheer folly 
to think it justifies his “30 per cent saving” con- 
clusion. It does nothing of the kind. 
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@ Even if the Illinois, Iowa, or Kansas farmer 
could produce these supplies f. o. b. his village 
depot at 70 per cent of what we car it by no 
means follows that the cost to us in the Carolinas, 
Virginia, or Georgia is 30 per cent below our pro- 
duction cost. It isn’t so at all. For when we pay 
the Illinois, Iowa, or Kansas farmer the selling 
price of his corn, hay, or meat, we are only at the 
beginning of our troubles. Instead of there being 
only one cost to consider, namely, the Western 
farmer’s cost of growing the corn, hay, or meat, 
there are really about ten costs that we must pay 
(freight items Nos. 6 and 8 may be combined in 
some cases) as follows:— 

1. The Western farmer's cost of growing the product. 

2. His sales and delivery cost to the local Western 
dealer. 

3. Profits and handling charges for his local dealer. 

4. Freight and handling charges to some wholesale 
grain or hay dealer or city packer. 

5. Handling costs and profits for this wholesaler or 
packing house. 

6. Freight costs to the Southern distributor and whole- 
saler. 

7. Southern wholesaler’s handling costs and profits. 

8. Freight to the Southern retailer. 

9. Retailer’s handling charge and profits. 

10. Hauling and handling costs between retailer’s ware- 
house and:the Southern farmer’s home. 

And as a vivid illustration of how expensive 
just one of these ten items (freight costs) alone 
may be, we present the testimony of a supply 
merchant who said sometime ago: “Many and 
many a time I have sold hay on which the freight 
costs alone were more than the farmer out West 
received for growing the hay.” 


@ When we frankly analyze this small farmer’s 
testimony therefore we find that he made a 
fundamental mistake in his premises. He talked 
as if these Western farmers were in an adjoining 
field with no middleman between him and them. 
Actually the Western farmer is half a continent 
away from us with middlemen, transporters, and 
toll-takers scattered all along the way between 
here and there, pyramiding costs with every 
added handling or transaction. We have a total 
of about ten costs to consider, as we have just 
enumerated, instead of the one cost this unthink- 
ing farmer listed! 
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Is the Southeast Sunk? 


“T HAVE just seen the Rust cotton picker—the one the Rust broth- 

ers in Memphis have developed—and as an engineer, I’d pro- 
nounce it a success. If so, it will revolutionize the Cotton Belt and 
concentrate cotton production in large plantations in the Mississippi 
Valley, and in Texas and Oklahoma. The Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Alabama with their small hilly farms couldn’t compete. Tractors 
would cultivate the cotton in the spring and mechanical pickers har- 
vest it in the fall, thus largely putting the small farmer out of busi- 
ness. I’ve talked with a lot of thoughtful people about the agricul- 
tural future of the Southeast. The general opinion seems to be 
that it is sunk.” 


Such was the cheerful (?) declaration with which a gentleman 
from the North accosted us the other day. Is he right? If he is, 
the sooner we know it, the better. There’s no use hiding from 
facts. If he is wrong, we should also know it. Probably the correct 
answer is that if our Southeastern farm people had no power of 
adaptation—that is to say, if they could not change their ways in 
order to suit new conditions—they might be “sunk.” But we have 
confidence in their ability to do whatever is necessary to survive. As 
Robert C. Hood said a long time ago:— 

“Many of our people are lacking in knowledge of the better way of doing 
things; many of them lack experience. But just about all of them are capable 
of doing anything they set their minds to, and it is largely a matter of getting 
their minds properly set.” 

Furthermore, there are a lot of other things to consider before 
accepting our friend’s conclusion that the agricultural Southeast is 
“sunk.” Perhaps it may be just as well to review some of these 
considerations. 


What About the Cotton Picker? 


O BEGIN with, it may or may not be true that a successful 

cotton picker is now “just around the corner.” For forty years 
we have been hearing that it was there. Maybe the Rusts at last 
really have one that will work and that will sell for around 
$1,000. That doesn’t mean, however, that only big farmers and 
plantation owners will ever use it. There are two ways by which 
such a cotton picker could be made available to “the little man.” 
First, by cooperative ownership. Second, by having some well-to- 
do man in each neighborhood own a picker and do cotton picking 
for his neighbors for cash or for toll in much the same way that grain 
threshing has always been done. 


Another fact often overlooked is this: In a great part of our 
coastal plains areas, the land is level enough for us to use almost 
any kind of farm machinery that pays elsewhere. And in our hill 
country a certain acreage of cotton will pay when used as part of a 
general rotation system when it would not pay on a “one crop” 
basis. 


“The Southeast also has an advantage in that most of the active 
spindles in America are located here,” we added. “And another 
advantage is that we are at last improving the staple of our cotton 
and so giving manufacturers the quality of lint they want.” 


A Premature Obituary 
BEFORE letting our friend proceed with his obituary of South- 


eastern agriculture, we also reminded him of a few more 
things. He had apparently jumped to the conclusion that if any 
part of Dixie south of Virginia can’t grow cotton successfully, its 
death warrant is already signed, sealed, and delivered. But the 
Southeast has two major money crops—cotton and tobacco—in ad- 
dition to numerous other sources of farm income. If cotton had 
never been grown in America there would no doubt be a relatively 
prosperous agriculture in the Southeast anyhow. Our ability to 
grow cotton and tobacco has simply kept us from doing as well as 
we might with other farm products. 


Corn is expensively made in the South because we cultivate it 
much the same way as we do cotton and grow it on much the same 
type of land. But if cotton fails to pay us, we'll learn to distinguish 
between a heavy-drinking, shallow-rooted crop like corn and a 
deep-rooted, drouih-surviving crop like cotton. We'll learn to fill 
our corn lands with humus, cultivate corn in large acreages with 
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modern equipment, and so make our feed corn much more cheaply 
than now. We have already found that we can grow lespedeza hay 
for less than the freight cost on Western hay. And lespedeza, car- 
pet grass, etc., are showing us how to have successful pastures all 
over the South. No matter what other agricultural adjustments 
may or may not come, it is inevitable that Southern farmers will 
turn increasingly to livestock and dairying these next twenty years. 


Our nearness to great Eastern markets gives our truckers and 
fruit growers an advantage over those in other sections. Our moun- 
tain sectiofts can produce better apples than Oregon—and more 
profitable ones if we only learn to grade and standardize them. And 
all too many people when they discuss Southern agriculture utterly 
leave out the crop which utilizes more acres than all other crops 
combined—our timber crop. We are at last learning to keep fire 
out of it, thin our forests instead of slaughtering them and Dr. 
Charles H. Herty and others may transfer the chief paper industry 
of the continent from the spruce forests of Canada to the pine 
woods of the Southeast. 


Dairying and Poultry Raising 


N THE writer’s farm we once had as farm manager a Wiscon- 
sin man, an animal husbandry graduate of Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural College. “Tell us absolutely frankly,” we once said to him, 
“which section has greatest advantages for dairying—Wisconsin or 
the South?” His answer was, “With your long growing seasons, 
mild winters, and cheap lands, you have the advantage of Wiscon- 
sin in all respects but one.” “What’s that one?” we asked. “Your 
Southern people simply haven’t madz up their minds to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities,” was the reply. 

Poultry raising offers another gigantic opportunity. There’s no 
reason our people cannot produce eggs, broilers, etc., as cheaply 
as California does. Yet California, 3,000 miles away, ships trainload 
after trainload of eggs to New York City and other Eastern markets 
almost right at our doors. 


Mark Twain remarked that the report of his death was “slightly 
exaggerated.” So is the .reported early demise of the agricultural 
Southeast. Robert C. Hood had the right idea. Our people “are 
capable of doing almost anything they set their minds to,” and their 
boys and girls, through 4-H clubs, vocational agriculture, and home 
economics, are being better trained than their fathers and mothers 
ever were. We are betting on their ability to survive the Rust 
cotton picker or anything else that comes along. 


Are You a Boss Or a Leader? 
yN The Community Handbook just issued by The Progressive 


Farmer there is at least one article of great practical value for 
farm operators as well as community leaders. We refer to an 
article by some agricultural authority pointing out the difference 
between bosses and leaders as follows:— 

1. The boss drives his men; the leader coaches them. 

2. The boss depends upon authority; the leader on good will. 

3. ‘The boss inspires fear; the leader inspires enthusiasm. 

4. The boss says “‘I;” the leader says “We.” 

5. The boss assigns the tasks; the leader sets the pace. 

6. The boss says “Get here on time;”’ the leader gets there ahead of time. 

7. The boss fixes the blame for the breakdown; the leader fixes the break- 
down. 

8. The boss knows how it is done; the leader shows how. 

9. The boss makes work a drudgery; the leader makes it a game. 4 

10. The boss says “Go;’’ the leader says “Let's go.” 

On many and many a farm where The Progressive Farmer is 
read, money is being lost every day of the year because the man who 
directs the labor is a boss instead of a leader. Not only is money 
being lost but happiness and good will are also being lost. That is 
to say, where a leader would build happiness and good will, a bossy 
man destroys it. And not only is many a man who directs tenants 
or hired help a boss when he should be a leader, but many a father 
in working with his own sons is making the capital mistake of 
assuming the attitude of a boss instead of a leader. Not so many 
fathers as formerly, we are glad to say, but still too many. And to 
the ten points that distinguish a leader from a boss we would add 
an eleventh as follows:— 


11. The boss “knows it all;”’ the leader always welcomes and encourages sug- 
gestions for progress and improvement. 






























“Faxim not to make 
money, but to enjoy 


the good 
life % 


By DONALD 
DAVIDSON 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, like 

many another youngster of my 
generation, I left the green fields and 
little towns of my childhood, and 
came to live in a city. I did not sup- 
pose that my residence would be per- 
manent. For I came primarily to get 
the college education which, every- 
body said, offered the best conceiv- 
able means for a poor country boy to 
better his estate. 


Much later, when I was offered a 
teaching position at the very uni- 
versity from which I had been gradu- 
ated, | was glad, for among other 
things, the position meant that I 
could live in the city which, to the 
eyes of a college freshman in 1910, 
had seemed like a New Jerusalem. 


To country boys in 1910, the cities 
were like that—shining, glorious 
places, where people knew what was 
what. Now the New Jerusalem of my 
college days no longer glitters. It isa 
very much damaged New Jerusalem. 
It is afraid of becoming a Gehenna, 
and though as a Southern city it re- 
tains much of its old charm and is less 
tragically affected than the great 
Eastern cities, sometimes even it 
seems almost a Gehenna already. 

In summer it is one of the hottest 
places I know. It is the hotter, in its 
business section, because years ago all 
the shade trees were cut away to 
make room for store fronts and mod- 
ern paving. In winter it is one of the 
dirtiest places on earth. The smoke 
of its engines and furnaces hangs 
over the city for months; it stops up 
the lungs, it blackens books, it soils 
public buildings. The city was once 
beautiful, but now it is getting uglier 
every day. Its former bustle is now 
only a congestion of traffic, where 70- 
mile-an-hour automobiles must crawl 
at 10. It cannot govern itself. Its 
government is incompetent, if not 
corrupt; but this government must 
be supported by taxes, which grow 
higher and higher. 


® Cities are Dying 


As a result, this city, like most oth- 
€r cities, is dying at its center. Its citi- 
zens are fleeing from dirt, smoke, and 
high taxes. Every year they move a 
little farther away into the suburbs or 
the country. Negroes are moving 
into the yellow-brick houses that 
were once thought so smart. The- 
atres are closed, or are given over to 
talking pictures. Books in the city 
library are falling to pieces, and there 
18 No money in the treasury to replace 
them. Typhoid and smallpox are 
























@ For several years a group of Southern scholars, centering in 
Vanderbilt University, have attracted national attention by their 
advocacy of an uncommercialized farm life as the happiest of all 
modes of existence. Donald Davidson, one of the most famous of 
these “Southern Agrarians,” here summarizes their philosophy. 


conquered, it is true; but not venereal 
diseases and insanity. 


In short, a good deal of what was 
civilization has gone, and in its place 
has come much of which I hesitate to 
speak: more commercial greed than 
ever, less honor, less public spirit, less 
religion, less of the grace and beauty 
of life. The city has sickened and 
withered, as from a malady that no 
physician can treat: a malady whose 
symptoms are despair, fear, and the 
recklessness that comes from fear. 


® Life Based on Money-making 


The disease has no name, and per- 
haps nobody can be absolutely cer- 
tain of its cause and cure. But since 
it will destroy us all, city and country 
alike, if it is not cheeked, it is time 
for people to stand up and say what 
they think, in the hope that some- 
how, somewhere, we may find, 
among various opinions, a right one. 


If I were asked about this disease, 
I should put myself with the people 
who believe that it grows out of a 
mistake which was made on a large 
scale after the War Between the 
States. That war itself was not mere- 
ly a fight about slavery and secession. 
Historians. now generally agree that 
it was a fight between two different 
ideas of civilization, or between two 
economies. The economy of the 
North, when all exceptions are al- 
lowed for, was mostly a money 
economy, based upon manufacture, 
trade, and banking. The economy 
of the South was on the whole an 





agrarian economy; that is, Southern- 
ers based their life upon the land and 
upon the use of what the land actu- 
ally produced, as much as upon what 
they could buy. Before the War, the 
South led in general a fairly happy 
life without a great deal of money. 
One might say—with some injustice 
but not too much—that the basic be- 
lief of the North was that everything 
could be bought—education, art, se- 
curity, the good life, as well as clothes 
and food; while the South believed 
that some things could be bought, 
but not everything. Before the War, 
Southerners did not estimate a man 
by asking “how much he was worth” 
in terms of money. They talked 
about how much land he owned, 


how much stock he owned, how — 


much cotton or corn his fields pro- 
duced. Even then, his personal in- 
tegrity and perhaps his family stand- 
ing counted very heavily. If they did 
not respect him as a person, they 
would not invite him to dinner or en- 
courage him to marry their daugh- 
ters. The Southern idea was an idea 
of life, not of money. 


@ Triumph of Industrialism 


But the Southern idea lost in 
the War. The victorious North 


might well have been glad to see the 
two economies flourish side by side, 
as before. I know some Northerners 
who now rather mournfully confess 
that that would have been a good 
plan. But Mr. Lincoln had said that 
the United States must become “all 
one thing, or all the other.” So the 


—From a wood engraving in “The 
. 
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states became “all one thing.” The 
money economy, though it never has 
fully possessed the agrarian South, 
became the ruling idea in national 
affairs. That was the mistake!-. 


Of course, to many people it seems 
a shame to revive the memory of an 
old war. But let them reflect that, 
though we cannot change the past, 
we may control the present by under- 
standing the past. The Southerner 
who knows his history will draw a 
line from Lee’s surrender to the Great 
Depression and say, 

“Here is the line of error!” 


@ We Need Money, but More 


Certainly a money economy is not 
without its merits. In no case can we 
altogether escape it now, nor should * 
we wish to. But we obviously can- 
not enjoy whatever conveniences it 
may have to offer when it has been 
brought up to the exaggerated de- 
gree of importance it now holds. 
Aside from the complication of the 
system itself, which is now so tangled 
that not even the greatest experts can 
agree as to where to begin untang- 
ling, it has had a corrupting influence 
upon our life. When people begin to 
judge everything in terms of money, 
they lose the power of judgment in 
other matters. Without money, they 
not only cannot buy what they want 
—they do not know how to enjoy 
themselves, or how to behave, or how 
to vote, or what to think. 


The old-fashioned farmer, such as 
we used to have and still do have in 
the South, of course needed some 
money, got some money, used some 
money. But the farm was more to 
him than a means of getting money. 
On the farm he built a fairly com- 
plete and satisfying way of life; he 


(Continued on page 22) 


Farmer’s Year” by Clare Leighton. 
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EDGE OF THE PASTURE 


J ufle W ork Of) 


UNE is a busy month. When such 

a rush of needed work is on all 
sides, it is often difficult to decide 
just what should be done first. A 
good farmer once gave me a good 
rule to follow in such a dilemma. 
Said he:— 

“Give first attention to the crop 
nearest ready for market. The ex- 
pense of production has already been 
largely met on such crops, while no 
one can tell what may yet happen to 
a crop in its infancy!” 

This is a good rule, for mature 
crops damage quickly and the differ- 
ence of a week in the time of cutting 
clover and alfalfa hays may make a 
difference of several dollars a ton in 
the sales value or feeding value. 
With small grains, quick handling 
and storage is even more important. 
We have seen many grain crops en- 
tirely lost which might have been 
saved if the grower had dropped ev- 
erything else to stack or store them 
as soon as they were dry enough. In 
good weather, small grains are usu- 
ally ready for the stack or storage 
barn in three or four days after cut- 
ting. Of course, if extra labor can be 
employed the wise procedure is to 
get enough help to carry the extra 
burden without interruption of any- 
thing that should be done. We know 
one farmer who hires a tractor to pull 
his binder and hires day hands to 
shock his grain, while the regular 
farm force goes ahead with the other 
duties as if no harvest was at hand. 


Cut Legume Hays Early 


All hay plants increase in weight 
and nutritive value up to a certain 
point. Then they begin to deteriorate 
in feeding value and lose weight 
by loss of leaves. In most hays, great- 
est value per acre occurs at the full 
bloom stage. This is particularly 


true of alfalfa and clover. Experi- 
ments show that if alfalfa harvest is 
begun when about half of the plants 
have bloomed out, we get more and 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P. 1. 


@ On Virginia farms June is a month of planting, cultivation, and 

harvest. It is the best month for planting such crops as cowpeas and 

soybeans which thrive. best in hot weather. Tobacco setting must 

also be completed as soon as possible. Cultivation of the early , 
planted crops must be frequent. Early hay and small grain harvest 

is at hand. Tom Hutcheson offers counsel for June’s busy days. 


better hay and ue stand lasts longer 
than when cutting is either earlier or 
later than this stage. With red clover, 
the harvest should begin as soon, as 
the first tinge of brown occurs on the 
earliest blossoms. Not only is better 
hay made when the cutting is done at 
this stage, but the second crop comes 
on more quickly and more seed is 
produced with less weed seed con- 
tent. 


Sweet Clover Is Exception 


Sweet clover, however, is one ex- 
ception to the general rule. If used 
for hay, don’t wait for the “full 
bloom” stage but cut when the first 
tinge of white occurs on the bloom 
buds. Sweet clover deteriorates rap- 
idly after blooming and makes a 
coarse, rough hay if harvest is delay- 
ed to full bloom and there is then 
greater danger of killing the plants 
by low cutting. Since sweet clover 
starts its second growth from buds 
above ground, and not from its roots 
as other clovers do, it should always 
be cut high enough to leave green 
buds on the stubble. 


Since all legumes lose their leaves 
easily.in handling, the hay should be 
made with as little handling as possi- 
ble. Many farmers cut hay after the 
dew is off and leave it in the swath 
until thoroughly wilted and then 
rake it into light windrows and leave 
it until curing is complete. Where 
hayracks are available, alfalfa hay 
may be cured by raking to these racks 





as soon as thoroughly wilted and 
shocking on them in tall, narrow 
shocks and leaving until the curing 
is complete. This system is particu- 
larly good for the first cutting, which 
usually cornes in a season when 
showers are frequent. However, the 
hay should be removed from these 
shocks as soon as well cured to avoid 
smothering the plants under them. 

As shown by many experiments, 
the chief benefit derived from inter- 
tillage of crops is that of destroying 
weeds. In the case of corn, if weeds 
are removed without stirring the soil 
at all, we may expect at least 90 
per cent as much corn as if thorough 
cultivation were practiced. Since all 
plants are killed easiest when very 
young, less effort is required to keep 
weeds down if cultivation is frequent 
enough to prevent them from get- 
ting a good start. Such cultivation 
should be just deep enough to kill 
the weeds and this calls for greater 
depth as the weeds get larger. 


Shallow 


Shallow cultivation is always de- 
sirable because the most fertile 
part of the soil is the topsoil. In 
most soils at least three-fourths of 
the available plant food is in the first 
six inches. Therefore if the soil is 
kept stirred to the depth of 3 to 4 
inches, a large part of the available 
plant food is removed from use by 
the crop. Plants absorb food through 
their roots and roots are broken and 
destroyed in proportion to the depth 


Cultivation Desirable 
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—From a wood engraving by Thomas W. Nason 


Virginia Farms 


of cultivation. This is the reason for 
the rule that crops should be cult: 
vated just deep enough to kill weeds. 


As to how many times any crop 
should be cultivated, no rule can be 
given. Cultivations should be fre- 
quent enough to keep the weeds 
down and the soil loose on top. In 
the case of corn, three timely cultiva 
tions should be enough under aver- 
age conditions, provided the soil was 
well prepared before planting. When 
the corn begins to bunch at the top 
before tasselling, all cultivation 
should stop; after this stage, root 
growth is very rapid and the roots 
come very close to the surface. Cul- 
tivation would, of course, break these 
roots and interfere with proper de- 
velopment. 


Top-Dress Early 


Where quickly available fertiliz- 
ers are used as top-dressers, they 
should be applied to corn when the 
plants are about knee-high. Of 
course, such applications are benefi- 
cial as late as tasselling time, but ex- 
periments indicate that they pay bet- 
ter if made in the earlier stages of 
growth. Top-dressings of nitroge- 
nous fertilizers are particularly bene- 
ficial, but in many cases, potash ap- 
plications will also prove helpful. 
Potash deficiency in the soil is indi- 
cated in cornfields by weak-rooted 
plants and a yellowing of the leaf 
edges. Where this condition appears, 
a side-dressing of 50 to 75 pounds of 
muriate or sulphate of potash or 200 
pounds of kainit to the acre will 
often give prompt relief. It rarely 
pays to use phosphatic fertilizers as 
top-dressers on intertilled crops be- 
because phosphates move slowly in 
the soil and do not get into the root 
zone where frequent cultivation is 
practiced. However, on grasses and 
broadcast seedings where roots near 
the surface remain undisturbed, top- 
dressings of phosphates may be very 
beneficial. 
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BS LEROY BARNEY 


By 
Ss. OMAR 
BARKER 


MAN couldn’t hardly say whose 
blame the feud was to begin 
with. 

Ual Lightburn was a solitary, 
cantankerous old ramrod, mighty 
prideful of his tree chopping skill— 
and not much else. 

All Mitt Hopkins done was bor- 
row an axe to peel some hogpen 
poles with. But he borrowed it 
without asking, while Ual was gone 
with an ox-wagon load of them fine 
red fir poles he was furnishing for 
the new telegraph line into Vegas. 
It was only old Ual’s “second” axe, 
at that, for Ual always carried his 
best one with him, as natural as a 
lot of the settlers in them days car- 
ried a gun, or as you and me would 
carry a pocketknife. 

But even Ual’s “second” was 
bright as a new dime and razor 
sharp. Old Ual was that way about 
his axes—beyond reason, it seemed 
to the most of us. 


When Ual Lightburn cut down 
a tree the notch was as smooth and 
true as a planed board, the chips an 
inch thick, and he’d have felt him- 
self plumb disgraced+if any of ’em 
showed frazzled edges. Why, the 
man could chop a fence post in 
two on a rock pile, as clean and 
straight as a saw and never dull his 
blade a mite—where most men 
would plumb saw-tooth the edge 
on the rocks. He was an axeman. 

Mitt Hopkins wasn’t. If any of 
his shag-haired young’uns or his 
work-ganted wife could even find 
an axe on Mitt’s homestead, either 
it had a busted handle, or its edge 
was too rusted and dull to split a 
cake of tallow with. 

Of course when Mitt borrowed 
Ual Lightburn’s axe he whacked 
away into rocky ground pretty 
careless with it, gapped the edge 
right smart, and then let it lay out 
in the rain besides. 


LD Ual was home when Mitt 

brought it back. Quick as he 
seen the rust on it he begun to swear. 
He run his thumb over the nicks 
in the bit. Mitt couldn’t have 
wrathed him up worse if he’d shot 
his oxen or poisoned his spring. 

“Why, you blankety blank rock- 
choppin’, no "count hog herder!” 
says Ual. “Git out of my sight, 
you hear me, ’fore I kick the h— 
out of you!” 

Mitt Hopkins begun to mumble 
something about it being only a 
dumb old fool that would get all 
het up like that over just an old 
axe, and Ual laid down the axe and 
let in to whip him with his fists. 
He'd have got the job done, too, 
but Mitt let in to holler for help, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


and Joel Hopkins come on the run. 

Joel was the biggest of Mitt’s 
sore-toed, one-gallus young’uns. 
"Bout sixteen years old and pretty 
agile. He jumped into the fight 
with a scrub oak club, and between 
them they would have battered the 
old man pretty bad, only Ual man- 
aged somehow to break loose and 
back up to the woodpile. There he 
made a quick stoop and picked up 
an axe. He swung it back and 
forth, smooth and easy in his right 
hand. Twenty feet away Mitt and 
Joel Hopkins stood a second star- 
ing at him. 

“I'd hate to dirty one of my clean 
axes on you,” Ual told ’em in a 
voice that was deadly soft. “I'll 


give you thirty seconds to get outa: 


my sight, an’ so help me, if ever 
either one of you sets foot in this 
yard again I'll chop you clean in 
two at the neck! Now get outa 
here!” 

They blackguarded him some, 
in a mumble so he couldn’t make 
out what they said, but they went. 

It was general knowledge there- 
abouts that Ual Lightburn could 
sink an axe blade true as an arrow 
into a sapling trunk twenty feet 
away. I reckon the Hopkinses 
realized he could split a man’s skull 
just as easy if he took the notion. 

Joel Hopkins stopped a minute 
well out of axe range. He shook 
his fist pretty bravo. 








































Sharp Are 


Despite a feud, the axeman uses his skill and gives 
his life to save his shiftless neighbor's son 


“We ain't. done with you, old 
man!” he hollered. . 

And it turned out they wasn’t. 

They didn’t make no more at- 
tempts to get hold of old Ual and 
beat him up, but they studied 
mighty steady on ways to pester 
him. 


“THE idee of a man gettin’ rol- 

licky thataway over a d— ol’ 
axe! We'll just learn him he jumped 
on the wrong feller when he hit a 
Hopkins!” 

That was the kind of talk Mitt 
Hopkins and his hill-billy boy kept 
making about it. But they never 
made no move towards a fight 
whenever they happened to meet ol’ 
Ual any place. Ual’s fine axe blade 
looked keener than ever, and he 
always carried it with him. 

During one of Ual’s trips with 
fir poles somebody broke into his 
shack. All the damage they did 
was gap a couple of axes too deep 
to ever be sharpened again. Next 
trip Ual bought him another new 
one and come back by Hopkins’ 
tumbledown diggin’s. But neither 
ol’ Mitt nor young Joel was there. 
They’d seen him coming and took 
to the woods. Somebody shot a 
bullet within a foot of old Ual’s 
head as he gee-hawed his oxen on 
home that evening, but nothing 
come of it. 


Main thing them Hopkinses did, 





they took to sneaking up back of 
old Ual’s and cutting the timber 
they needed for buildings out of the 
woods where Ual Lightburn got all 
them fine poles for his telegraph 
contract. Them days us settlers 
looked upon the forests as public 
property, and every man entitled to 
cut what he needed. But it was 
kind of an unwritten law not to 
chop into a woods that some other 
feller had laid out to cut. Them 
tall, straight red firs of a certain 
size that Ual had to have to fill his 
pole contracts wasn’t any too plen- 
tiful, and as none of us specially 
needed that kind of timber it was 
sort of a matter of neighborly hon- 
or to leave such for Ual. He was 
making his living out of ’em and 
we wasn’t. 


Now Mitt Hopkins never cut any 
great amount of timber, poor axe- 
man that he was, but he made it a 
point to pick out the finest of them 
telegraph trees, even if he only 
used a short cut off of ’em and left 
the rest to waste. He done it to 
annoy old Ual, and it did annoy 
him plenty. Yet what made Ual 
froth the worst was the hack-a-way, 
tall stump, unwoodsmanlike way 


(Continued on page 23) 


“I'd hate to dirty one of my clean axes 

on you,” Ual told "em in a voice that 

was deadly soft. “I'll give you thirty 
seconds to get outa my sight.” 
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By SARAH 
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GERTRUDE KNOTT 
Founder and Director of the 
National Folk Festival 


(CC! IATTANOOGA seemed to be 
the logical place for holding the 
National Folk Festival be 
cause of its central location in the 
heart of the Appalachian region, one 
of the richest seedbeds of Anglo 
Saxon folk lore on the continent. 


Second 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Alabama, and adjacent 
states teem with ballads and other 
traditional and folk 
Given a genuine incentive, the peo- 
ple began to get out their holiday 
dresses, to practice up on the square 
dances, tune up the old fiddles, dust 
off the dulcimers, and generally get 
ready for the festival. 


music arts. 


To create a community spirit, 
Chattanooga opened the local pro- 
gram with a community song service 


Top—This mountain band 

from the Ozarks played old 

dance tunes and ballads at 

the Ozarks folk festival. Left 

to right: John Mathis, Oather 

McWhorter, Ed Brown, and 
Al La Tour. 


Right—Banjo picker from 
Tennessee who plays tunes 
brought over by ancestors 
from the old country. He 
made this banjo 52 
ago. Inlay is mother-of-pearl. 


yvears 


in the auditorium, using old religious 
hymns and the Stephen Foster songs, 
while the next day the Negroes held 
their own “sing.” On the same night 
Broad Street was roped off for the 
dance. Thousands of people wit- 
nessed the spirited contest as the 


America S 





dancers went through the intricate 
figures of dances which have been 
handed down from one generation to 
another in this region until they have 
become a very real part of the lives of 
the people. 


For the national event, the pro- 


@ The Third National Folk Festival is to be held in Dallas in June 
in connection with the Texas Centennial. Of especial interest in this 
connection is this brief account of the 1935 festival, written for us 


by the founder and director. 





gram was opened by the Indians who 
sang tribal songs, performed the 
Snake, Bear, War, Eagle, and Horse 
dances and enacted the ancestral 
ceremonies which represent the old- 
est American culture. Four Spanish 
boys from New Mexico sang Spanish 
folk songs dating from the 16th cen- 
tury to the present day. The French 
came from Vincennes, Ind., and St. 
Genevieve, Mo., with the old French 
customs and folk songs. Among the 
numbers presented by this group was 
a song used by the women who serv- 
ed food to George Rogers Clark’s 
army at Vincennes. 


Singing games of Negro origin 
such as Cotton Needs Pickin’, Grand- 
father 1s Dead, and the Cake Walk, 
and the work songs from the Booker 
T. Washington CCC camp were 
given as part of Chattanooga’s con- 
tribution. David Collins directed in 
camp meeting style a chorus of a 
thousand of his people in the spirit- 
uals, 1 Want To Be Ready, Steal 
Away, Great Camp Meeting, and 
many other stirring selections. 


G. Sandy Wooten, of the third gen- 


Summer Days Bring Urgent 


GPRICEA lespedeza must be cut 
early for good hay. Where well 
established, make first cutting about 
June 1, or when 18 to 20 inches 
high, following with two more 60 
days apart. 


2. Dodder in lespedeza does great 
harm. As it begins to show up, cut 
out with hoe or scythe, or pile straw 
on dodder patches and burn it. 
Where one expects to save lespedeza 
seed better go over dodder-infested 
fields every week and destroy it. If 
heavily infested, graze very closely 
and forget about seed. 


3. Running over lespedeza fields 
with the mowing machine before 
plants reach much height will de- 
stroy weed growth. Where lespe- 
deza is growing smal] grain stubble 
should be run over with a mowing 
machine a few weeks after the 
grain is cut. Set the cutter bar 
high enough to escape most lespe- 


deza tops, but low enough to get 
weed tops. 


4. Stable manure mixed with 
bedding and piled out in the open 
will usually lose about half its plant 
feed value during spring and sum- 
mer. It is best to apply to fields all 
along. If this can’t be done, better 
leave it packed in the stables, as it 
will lose far less of its value there 


than piled outside. 


5. Milk should be cooled as 
quickly after milking as possible, 
especially in warm weather. Stirring 
several times soon after putting in 
the can will help much to remove 
the animal flavor and odor. 


About Cowpeas and Soybeans 


1. Late-planted cowpeas will 
yield better than late-planted soy- 
beans. If planting is delayed beyond 
early June, better depend on cow- 
peas. New Era is one of the earliest 


cowpeas and well adapted to late 
planting—a heavy yielder of seed 
though not so productive for hay. 
On land where cotton wilts or 
where nematodes are present plant 
only Brabham or Iron cowpeas. 

2. Cowpeas or soybeans planted 
after small grain and turned under 
will usually give 10 to 15 bushels 
more corn per acre or 200 or more 
pounds of seed cotton in 1937. 


With Livestock and Poultry 

1. Dose the sheep every three 
weeks for stomach worms. This 
inexpensive treatment usually proves 
profitable. 

2. To secure most eggs in fall 
when prices are usually high, force 
the hens into early molt during 
June or July. This may be done 
by feeding only grain and keeping 
them on free range. Separate hens 
from the roosters where this has not 


already been done. 


eration of the old singing masters, 
was general leader of a group of a 
hundred “Sacred Harp singers” who 
came from Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Georgia. They used the four shaped 
notes in the Sacred Harp book, found 
the pitch with the tuning fork, and 
sang the notes first and then the 
words, in the old singing school style. 


Ballads of the Old World, as well 
as some of the newer origin, were 
given by people from the mountain 
ous sections of surrounding states. 
There were the ballads Merrie 
Golden Tree, Black Jack Davey, The 
Old Man in the North Countrie, and 
the familiar Barbara Allen—songs 
handed down traditionally from fath 
er to son for generations. 


There were old fiddlers, banjo pick 
ers, mountain bands, and harmonica 
players galore, their musical instru 
ments mostly homemade. All knew 
old tunes such as Irish Washer 
woman, Arkansas Traveler, and 
Leather Breeches. 


Fred W. Colby of the AAA, Nash- 
ville, brought an interesting group 
who used such singing games as 
Shoot the Buffalo, London Bridge Is 
Falling Down, Jolly Is the Miller 
Boy,and Pop Goes the Weasel. There 
were groups of players presenting 
folk plays based on folk material 
from North Carolina and Tennessee, 
depicting the folk life of these 
regions. 


Romaine Loudermilk from Ari- 
zona’s Soda Springs Ranch, was a 
universal favorite as he accompanied 
himself on the guitar and sang the 
ballads of the lonely life of the West- 


ern cowboy. 


Group after group followed one 
another, showing how life has been 
and is lived in different sections of 
the country. These groups came and 
went, leaving hehind in the hearts 
and minds of the people who had at- 
tended the National Folk Festival a 
deeper understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the richness and color of 
American life. The 1936 festival 
should be equally enjoyable and sig- 


nificant. 


‘Tasks 


3. Do not wash dirty eggs. 
Clean with a damp cloth or steel 
wool; washing will cause them to 
go bad much more quickly than 
they otherwise would. 


4. Hens must be provided with 
shade in some way if they are to do 
their best in summer. Trees, brush 
arbors, or anything that provides 
protection from the hot sun will be 
all right. 


5. Caponize cockerels the latter 
part of June or July to get them 
ready for next year’s Easter market. 
This is when they are usually in 
greatest demand, and they need 8 
to 10 months to develop. 


6. To produce quality eggs dur- 
ing summer carry out the following 
three simple rules: (a) keep eggs 
clean, (b) gather them three times 
per day, and (c) store in a cool 

lace until ready to sell or use. 
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Plain Facts 
About How Camels Stimulate 
Good Digestion 


June means that the heavy work 
season is here, when a man needs 
plenty of food and good digestion. 
Hurry, worry, and physical strain 
slow down the flow of digestive 
fluids. Smoking a Camel renews and 
increases the activity of the diges- 
tive processes, and fosters a de- 
lightful sense of well-being. 


Important Discoveries of Pavlov 


The famous physiologist, Pavlov, 
first opened the door to modern 
knowledge of the digestion. Other 
researchers continued his work. 
They found that Camels definitely 
help to stimulate good digestion. 
Camels set you right! 


COLLEGE WRES- 
TLING CHAMP — 


Henry T. Snowdon “When I learned thac 


says: “Smoking Cam- A good hearty meal—then a Camel— te Come! upeads miliianal 
el cigarettes during — 


meals and after helps and you push back your chair, feeling 
me to assimilate my Z — - : : 
food. Camels don’t cheered and contented! <1 my sotisieation why 5 


< : always got more enjoy- 
Scenes like the one you see above are part of the =a ment out of Camels. They 
everyday life of Camel smokers. You can bet those Rusts grunt Sever: —- 
Camels are tasting mighty good! The time after Se ee 
meals is just about the best time there is! And 
Camels make this pleasant occasion even more 
enjoyable. As you enjoy Camels, the flow of di- 
gestive fluids is increased —pleasantly and gently. 
Food becomes more enjoyable — digestion is stim- 
ulated. Camel’s costlier tobaccos — their cheering 
“lift’— their unsurpassed flavor—and the help 
they give to digestion—all go to make you feel 
that it’s a pretty good old world after all...and 
that Camel is the cigarette for steady smoking. 


more for their finer to- 
baccos, it explained to 


jangle my nerves.” 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


Camels are made from NS S NA VRS WORLD-SERIES HERO. “Goose” 

: . : a, So Goslin, of the Detroit Tigers, was born 

finer, MORE EXPENSIVE zg on a farm ...likes to eat hearty! Here's 

TOBACCOS=Turkish 2S) fs what he says: “Smoking a Camel makes 

a fx sity Pea food taste better and helps stimulate di- 

and Domestic = than any SS ¥ ES gestion. | smoke lots—both during and 
other popular brand. oe S Vea: ae 3 after meals.” 
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Whats the 
difyerence, 


ALL LAXATIVES ARE ALIKE!” 


HE GENTLEMAN above made a mistake. 
A grave mistake... yet, lots of people 
make it. 


One day he was constipated, and took a 
laxative, Picked it at random. It happened 
to be a harsh, quick-acting cathartic that 
raced through his system in a couple of 
hours. It upset him. Nauseated him. Sent 
pains shooting through his stomach. Left 
him weak—weary...Such drastic remedies 
should never be taken, except on the advice 
of a physician. . 


DON’T SHOCK YOUR SYSTEM 


When you need a corrective, don’t make the 
mistake of assuming that all laxatives are 
alike. They’re not! You'll feel a whole lot 
better when you take a correctly timed lax- 
ative. One that won’t rush ‘through your 
system too quickly. And yet, one that is 
completely thorough. 


Ex-Lax is just such a laxative. It takes 
sufficient time—6 to 8 hours—to work. Hence, 
your system is not thrown “out of rhythm.” 
You aren’t upset or nauseated. You don’t 
suffer from stomach pains. Ex-Lax action 
is so mild, so easy, you scarcely realize 
you’ve taken a laxative—except for the relief 
you enjoy. 


A PLEASURE TO TAKE 


With Ex-Lax you say farewell to bitter, 
nasty-tasting purgatives and cathartics, 
Because Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious 
chocolate. It’s a real joy to take—not a pun- 
ishment. Get a box today—only 10c at any 
drug store. Or 25c for the more economical 
family size. 








Beware of substitutes for Ex-Lax. 
Be sure you get the genuine, 
spelled E-X—L-A-X! 











When Nature forgets— 
remember 


EX-LAX 


. THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


o-—-—TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE! ——— 
| (Paste this on a penny postcard) | 


| Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170 PF66 | 
| Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. 








I Town Age. 





Address. | 
| 


| (If you live in Canada, write Ex-Lax, Ltd., Montreal) | 


—— 


Tune in on “Strange as it Seems,’ Ex-Lax Radio 











N. C. State College Says — 


By F. H. JETER 





@ State College Folks—C. B. Williams, vice-di- 
rector of the Experiment Station and agronomy 
chief, entered State College when it first opened its 
doors October 3, 1889. Since graduating with hon- 
ors he has spent almost his entire life studying 
North Carolina crops and soils and their fertilizer 
requirements, taking time to observe farming prac- 


tices in other parts of America and Europe. He 
probably has more accumulated data on the plant food needs of the 
soils and crops of his native state than any other Southern agron- 
omist and under his direction more than four-fifths of North Caro- 
lina has been mapped in soil surveys. 


[ MMEDIATELY after chopping 
and before the next cultivation is 
the time to make the nitrogenous 
top-dressing to cotton. This will pro- 
mote quick growth and will start 
early fruiting—both necessary to 
good yields under boll weevil condi- 
tions. If the land is subject to “rust,” 
apply at least 50 pounds of muriate 
of potash per acre along with the 
nitrogen, especially if not over 3 per 
cent of potash was used in the ferti- 
lizer. So recommends C. B. Wil- 
liams, who adds that the nitrogen 
side application to corn is best made 
when the plants are from knee- to 
waist-high. 


FOR PARENTS—“Spend some 
time preparing for the young people 
who will return from school or col- 
lege where they have been engaged 
as students or teachers,” advises Dr. 
R. Y. Winters, director of the experi- 
ment station. “Often parents fail in 
training and cultivating a sense of 
responsibility towards work in the 
home and on the farm. Parents are 
inclined to have too little patience 
and children usually prefer to work 
for others even though the duties 
may be hard and the wages small. 
Therefore, visit the farm agent, the 
home agent or the vocational teacher 
and learn if there is not a place for 
the child in the projects under way 
in the county or community. Per- 
haps the boy or girl might take a 
project of his own or aid in leader- 
ship work as in recreation. The older 
children are prepared to assume 
greater responsibility in the home 
and on the farm and will welcome 
the assignment of a definite job to 
study and operate. Teach them to 
plan; to study their successes or fail- 
ures, and to seek definite informa- 
tion which will help in the future.” 


FLIES AND GRAZING—John 
Arey never lets the opportunity pass 
to remind dairymen about the likely 
shortage of grazing in late summer. 


He says plant Sudan grass in early: 


June for grazing in July and August 
—a fine drouth resistant plant. Sow 
25 pounds of seed per acre on well 
fertilized land and good grazing will 
be available within 40 or 50 days. 
Also swat the fly and clean away the 
filth in which it may breed. Write to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 





Bulletin No. 734 which tells how to 
make a good flytrap for the farm. 


SEPTEMBER HOGS—The hogs 
being fed for the September market 
must be pushed with ample feed. 
Our new contributor, H. W. “Pop” 
Taylor, now carrying forward the 
work begun by W. W. Shay, says 
move the self-feeder into the pasture 
and keep it full of corn and fish meal 








or tankage in the separate compart- 
ments. Cottonseed meal may be mix- 
ed with the fish meal or tankage 
when the price is less than 3-5 that of 
these two feeds. Cottonseed meal 
cheapens the cost of gains but must 
not be used beyond 50 per cent of 
the mixture. “Pop” recommends 
this new protein supplement: 1-3 cot- 
tonseed meal, 1-3 soybean oil meal, 
and 1-3 fish meal or tankage. 


USEFUL SULPHUR — “Apple 
scab is worse than I have seen it in 
several years,” declares Dr. R. F. 
Poole, plant pathologist. “It is im- 
portant to control the fungus on 
both fruit and foliage, since it lives 
over from year to year on the dead 
leaves.” He recommends spraying 
with sulphur and if one application 
does not give coverage, give a second 
application immediately. Red spider 
may also be controlled with sulphur 
while sulphur used as a spray or dust 
will control powdery mildew of 
roses, squash, pumpkin, beans, crape 
myrtle, and lilacs. 
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A Summer Song of Farm Men 


By JESSE STUART 


@ Here again at his very best is Jesse Stuart, the farmer-poet of Kentucky, 
author of “The Man with the Bulltongue Plow.” 


Great Summer Sun of Heaven, shine upon us. 
Throw golden rays, Great Sun, on our bronze shoulders! 
We're grateful, Sun, for golden rays upon us, 
And knotted body-muscles hard as boulders! 
We're grateful, Sun, for life, for earth, for bread. 
We're grateful, Sun, for brother-trees, for skies, 
For land to give us birth and hold our dead; 

We’re grateful for the white rain in our eyes! 
We're grateful for the sting of blowing wind. 
We’re grateful for our march toward the Sun— 
Marching in the strong clay temples we are in, 
Marching, marching, marching to the Sun— 
Marching in love with life and unafraid; 

Youth, strong American, with dreams ahead! 


Blow on our bodies, winds of summer-world! 

Blow to our lungs sweet breath from vine-clad hills! 
Blow from the stars, blow from the living world, 
Blow from the green-leaf clouds and mad-white rillsl 
We love winds of the world, of Time and grass, 
That blow forever in sweet monotone, 

Blowing a knell for living souls to pass 

Back to their native earth and native stone; 

Blowing a knell that new souls are now born 

To take the plow, to guide man’s destiny— 
Brown, stalwart men to guide this nation on 
Through little travails of man’s destiny! .... 


Winds of the World, beat music loud and strong, 
And as we march, let us march to a song! 
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Most farmers have been dipping 
into their pockets all too frequently 
to pay for oil. 


Today, the New Texaco Motor 
Oil changes all that. Tomorrow, 
with this entirely new oil in its 
crankcase, your car or truck need 
never be oil-thirsty again ! 


For it provides a new kind of 
protective film...a film that resists 
burning up inside the engine! 

It is called “Furfural’d Film.” 
Furfural is new refining ma- 
terial. Treated by the Furfural 
Process, New Texaco Motor Oil 
has a stronger film. None of 
the Furfural remains in the oil. 


This new type of oil puts more miles between 
the quarts you buy for your trucks and cars! 


It is all lubricant ...no waste. 


From the minute you start using 
New Texaco Motor Oil, you begin 
saving money. You pay only 25c 
a quart. You get greater mileage 
between those quarts. 


Yet, this new oil saves your 
engines, too. It lubricates even 
the tightest-fitting parts ... seals 
against loss of power ... prevents 
gasoline waste. 


Change to New Texaco Motor 
Oil ... and save safely. 


Texaco stations and dealers in 
all 48 States have it available for 
you now...in both one-quart and 
five-quart refinery sealed cans. 














It was a great day 
for him when he 
started rolling his own 


“PA”? RITTER PAUSES in 
the middle of lighting up his 
“makin’s” cigarette to say: 
“Boy—talk about easy rolling 
and smooth smoking! This 
Prince Albert is all a man 
could ask for.” Mr. Ritter is 
glad he ran across the no-risk 
guarantee. Now he smokes 
P.A. “makin’s” steadily. He 
says: “The day I heard about 
the Prince Albert ironclad of- 
fer was a great day for me!” 



























































































“SPOT,” the Texas bronco, and Mr. Ritter’s son Cliff are off to the postoffice. 
“Pa” wants his friends to know about P.A. too. He wrote: “P.A. is mighty 
good smoking.” Being “crimp cut,’ ‘it burns slowly—does not bite the tongue. 


fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


AT THE CORNCRIB. Mr. Ritter likes 
the P.A. tin. “Keeps Prince Albert in 
better smoking condition,”’ he says. 
Prince Albert is a pipe-load of joy too. 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
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THIS NO-RISK OFFER STANDS BACK 
OF EVERY TIN OF PRINCE ALBERT 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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T IS cotton-chopping time in 

Dixie. 

From broad fields basking in a 
summer sun arises the ancient Song 
of Cotton—a muted chorus of hoe 
hands, their heads bent low over 
flashing blades. 


Worn hoes with edges keen as Da- 
mascus swords swing in unison to 
shuffling feet, to the rhythmic sway 
of sturdy shoulders. Sharp _ steel 
scrapes grass and weeds away from 
tender young plants that one day 
will be dressed in bridal white. Clods 
fly, weeds tumble. 


Down long rows steadily plod the 
choppers. Fresh-turned earth. Cool 
bare feet. Shimmers of heat dancing 
over the fields stretching to far green 
horizons. 


It is hoe now—hoe while the sun 
is high in the heavens—hoe while 
the grass grows and a moist, fertile 
soil lends vigor to all growing things. 
The fight is on. Not a conflict of 
clashing steel and marching armies, 
not a battle of booming guns, but a 
struggle to hold the upper hand over 
Nature, which destroys as well as 
creates. 


Grass and weeds are growing like 
angry fire in a straw field. Hoe ’em 
down while the hoeing’s good, man! 
Wipe off the sweat, drink from the 
dipper, and keep on hoeing. 


Weak and helpless as a new lamb 
are the cotton plants now. But freed 
from enemy grass, summer will 
bring them strength and luxuriance. 
Soon will appear their rich blossoms, 
then smooth green bolls hiding their 
fleecy treasure; in those tender bolls 


~ the high hopes of a people who know 


cotton as their life’s blood. 


In these early battles the Song of 
Cotton, like that of the hoe hand, is 
muted like the faint notes of a far-off 


bugle. But when harvest comes, it 
will flower into full, magnificent 
symphony. Crisp September and 
October. days and bursting bolls. 
Cotton—fleecy and white as wind- 
tossed ocean spray; cotton, whose 
tiny fibers bind the world together. 
In anticipation of snow-white au- 
tumn fields, bringing to Dixie the 
wealth on which all classes largely 
depend, the Song of Cotton is even 
now touched by a hope that gives 
zest to every labor. 


Etched against the sky, these toil- 
ers might be the sturdy farm work- 
ers in the harvest fields of France to 
whom Millet gave immortality, or 
the more lonely figures who chant 
ceaselessly while they pull boat ropes 
along the Volga’s banks. Cotton is 
in their blood. Cotton is on their 
minds. Cotton is their never-ending 
song. 


““ |. . Gwine uh hoe, Lawd, gwine uh hoe.” 
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LAST CALL FOR FEED 


R. TAIT BUTLER has often 

declared that “the livestock 
problem in the South is a feed 
problem.” The late John Field, 
one-time farm paper editor and 
banker, put it this way:— 

“A state’s livestock industry is 
based on its minimum feed produc- 
tion in its worst year.” 

June brings the last call for ample 
feed production. In making plans 
let’s strive to produce all they will 
eat, not just what the stock will 
barely live on, and then add 25 per 
cent to the acreage usually required 
to produce the quantity of feed 
thought to be best. A surplus of 
home-grown feed never yet broke 
a livestock producer. 


Collards Usually P ay 


By T. H. MCHATTON 


HERE is a good market for 

collards all over the South and 
gardeners would do well to see that 
it is supplied; Atlanta, for example, 
took 119 carloads last year. The 
crop is not hard to grow and, bar- 
ring excessive cold, brings in money 
even in midwinter. Heaviest ship- 
ping season is November, December, 
January, and February; season of 
smallest movement June, July, and 
August. Highest price is reached 
in summer and again in December 
and January. 


Sow seed by June 15 in a well 
prepared bed, setting plants in 


August. Since August is generally 
hot and dry, a moist soil should 
be selected. Set plants 18 inches to 
two feet apart in 3-foot rows; on 
fertile soil they may be checked three 
feet. Use 800 pounds 4-12-4 fer- 


tilizer per acre. 


Cultivate during late summer 
and early fall. Use irrigation if 


available and especially if soil is” 


dry. Do not push too fast, especially 
just before cold weather. Collards 
properly hardened will stand about 
as much cold as we have in the 
South. 
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Year Rouad Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 





What to Do in June 
SFE that the bees are provided with 


shade. If they are not at present 
in the shade, a wide board laid on 
top of the hive and projecting over 
the front, will answer. The entrance 
should be turned toward the two 
o'clock sun, and the board placed so 
as to give the most effectual shade at 
this time. Give the bees plenty of 
ventilation, enlarging the entrance 
and if necessary placing small strips 
at each corner so as to raise the hive 
off the bottom board and give ventila- 
tion on all sides. 


By this time in practically all sec- 
tions of the South, there will have 
been considerable honey stored. As 
soon as the comb on any frame is 
three-fourths sealed over, this frame 
may be removed for consumption, 
empty combs or frames with founda- 
tion being inserted in place of those 
removed. 


If as many as five colonies of bees 
are owned, it will pay to have an ex- 
tractor. Although the popular de- 
mand is for comb honey, it must be 
sold at a premium over extracted 
honey and many object to such a 
price. It is estimated that bees will 
store 50 per cent more honey if the 
honey is extracted and the empty 
combs returned to the bees for re- 
filling, thus relieving them of the 
necessity of building new combs. 

The honey may be packed in five- 
or 10-pound cans, which may be se- 
cured from dealers in bee supplies. 
Extracted honey may be stored in 
these, or they may be filled with 
what is known as “chunk” honey. In 
packing this, good sealed comb 
honey should be cut in squares as 
large as can be inserted in the can. 
The can should be filled with these 
squares, then extracted honey poured 
in to fill the empty space. 

One-pound honey jars of glass 
make a good display as well as quart 
fruit jars. Extracted honey can be 
packed in these. A good appearance is 
obtained by cutting comb honey in 
strips and placing these strips verti- 
cally in the jars, then filling with ex- 
tracted honey. In all cases where 
comb honey and extracted honey are 
packed together as “chunk” honey, 
especially if in glass for display, take 
care that both are of the same color. 

In selling honey, ascertain the re- 
tail price for the different style packs 
in your locality, and sell accordingly. 


OT 


READING THE BIBLE 


SUBSCRIBERS who are following 
~ the plan for “Reading the Bible 
Through in 1936” will be interested 
in the following weekly schedules:— 

June 1-6-—Nehemiah 11 to Job 11. 

June 7-13—Job 11 to Psalms. 

June 14-20—Psalms 1 to 38. 

June 21-27—Psalms 38 to 73. 

June 28-30—Psalms 73 to 86. 








“People do it at soda fountains.” 








Get the first-choice economy 
tire that gives you the 
Goodyear Margin of Safety 


OU KNOW about the Goodyear 
Y Marcin of Safety—the proved 
ability of Goodyear’s center-traction 
tread to stop a car quickest — the 
best protection against skidding into 
accidents. 


You get that extra safety in this 
handsome, low-priced Goodyear 
Pathfinder that costs no more than 
unknown, unproved tires. That’s 
one big reason why it’s the world’s 
first-choice economy tire, bought by 
more and more thrifty millions 
every year. 


Four great extra-value features 


EXTRA-THICK TREAD... wide, flat, tough 
... containing extra rubber to give 
you many thousands of extra miles. 


CENTER TRACTION . . . deep-cut, road- 
holding, quick-stopping grip in the 
center of the tread... that gives you 
the Goodyear Margin of Safety... 
and more traction off the road! 


PATENTED SUPERTWIST CORD... 61 % 
more resilient than other cord... 
gives maximum blowout protection 
in every ply. 

MORE SHOULDER NON-SKID AND 
PRISMED SIDEWALLS .. . give more 
hold”? on curves... more grip in 
ruts and mud. 


Every inch a Goodyear 


Guaranteeing Pathfinder’s high 
value is the Goodyear name and 
houseflag on its sturdy sidewall — 
the quality mark of the world’s larg- 
est tire manufacturer that tells you 
it’s safe to be thrifty at $650 


prices starting as low as 





























SAVE = SAFE! 
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See, at any Goodyear dealer’s, how 
is smooth-center treads slip—how 
Goodyear center-traction grips —giv- 
ing you a life-saving margin of safety. 
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AGENTS MAKE UP 
TO $5000 A WEEK 


FORD CARS GIVEN with 


Own a big paying route. Supply 
your customers weekly with neces - 
sities—groceries, drugs, clean- 
ers—proven fast sellers steady 
repeat business. Big profits 
first day. 

I'll Give you a Brand New Ford @& 
Sedan as a bonus for Producing. 

I send everything complete. ‘4 
You don’t risk a penny. 
Send no money——just 
name on penny post- 
eard for free details. 
Do it Now! 

ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 
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THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK NOW READY! 
Included in our new 240-page “Community 
Handbook” are the words to more than 100 
songs, 32 outlines for interesting programs, more 
than 150 different games, stunts, etc., twenty- 
seven different plans for parties and socials, 
hints to cluh reporters, a complete chapter on 
good manners, another on parliamentary law, another on camping 
and first aid, and dozens of valuable references and other features. 
There’s even one short play complete. 

Published in handy 4 x 9 size to fit the pocket. Bound in heavy 
weight durable paper covers with choice of three colors—blue, 
crimson, or brown. 

Single copies, 25 cents postpaid; 10 or more copies 21 cents each 
postpaid. Send your order to The Community Handbook, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


————— 
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KN Other Car Saved 
Us So Much Money 
as Dodge” 


says Mrs. Harry G. Montgomery, 
~~, Gifford, Missouri 
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No other car we ever owned did so much 
farm work and saved us so much money 
in so many ways as our big, new, Money- 
Saving Dodge. 


It’s so much bigger and roomier than our 
old small car... just about as easy to 
pay for... yet I figure it will actually 
cost less in the long run. 


We can take the whole family to town, 
and bring back all the supplies we need 
for the week. And there’s plenty of room 
in the luggage compartment for produce 
and other things for delivery on the way. 


But, best of all, we actually average 1912 
miles to the gallon and we haven't used 
any oil between changes. I tell you, Dodge 
is the only car for me on the farm! 


DODGE 


NEW LOW FIRST COST 


rr @4 


Easy terms gladly arranged to fit your budget, at 
low cost, through Commercial Credit Company 


DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


and up, 
List Prices 
at Factory, 

Detroit 








Clemson 
College 
Says 


By A. B. BRYAN 


HERE is no substitute for silage 
in dairy cattle feeding. South 
Carolina Experiment Station tests 
show that while corn silage is 25 per 
cent higher in feed value than cane 
silage, sorghum is the better silage 
crop because of (1) greater tonnage 
yield per acre and (2) greater cer- 
tainty of a crop under adverse condi- 
tions. Good silage is the most eco- 
nomical method of feed preservation, 
and there is little if any waste either 
in harvesting or feeding. The feed- 
ing value of corn silage may be im- 
proved by planting Biloxi or Mam- 
moth Yellow soybeans in the row 
with the corn and cutting both. Soy- 
beans grown in a separate field may 
be added to sorghum silage to im- 
prove its value. 


PROTECT THE PIGS—Prof. L. 
V. Starkey, chief of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, sounds a warn- 
ing against kidney worms. They 


cause condemnation of livers and 


Seen and Heard by the 


‘THE great difficulty in securing 
uniform state legislation for to- 
bacco control shows the necessity for 
trying to convert the Supreme Court 
minority of three favorable to crop 
control into a majority of five 
But before another AAA is adopted 
the rights of the little man should 
be better safeguarded. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has always favored 
letting each man cultivate a certain 
percentage of his land in cotton and 
tobacco instead of basing acreage on 
just what a man happened to culti- 
vate in any “base period.” ... . 
South Carolina’s failure to pass an 
effective tobacco control law seems 
to have been due largely to ware- 
house interests who feared surplus 
tobacco would be sent across the line 
into Georgia. . . . And of course the 
failure of the South Carolina legisla- 
ture which was already in session to 
enact an effective law was accepted 
by Governor Ehringhaus as justify- 
ing him in refusing to call a special 
session of the North Carolina legisla- 
ture for that purpose. . . . Meanwhile 
some Virginia friends tell us that 
Virginia never was optimistic about 
getting acreage control this year but 
did wish to make a start toward ef- 
fective control in 1937 Ross L. 
Holman saying there’s no sense in 
denouncing AAA because in order 
to cut acreage enough it had to pay 
big farmers for a lot of reduced acres 
and they therefore got big checks: 
“There would be just as much sense 





other parts of slaughtered hogs; also 
cause the death of many young pigs, 
and slow and uneven development 
of others. The remedy lies in pro- 
viding such sanitary conditions as 
will keep hogs free from parasites. 
Three other brief suggestions from 
Starkey :— 

1. Start hogs grazing soybeans when 
beans are about 12 inches high. 


2. Market springs lambs at 70 to 80 
pounds per head. 


3. Provide shade and fresh water for all 
classes of livestock. 


POULTRY POINTERS—“Feed 
and fend.” These are important June 
watchwords of P. H. Gooding, ex- 
tension poultryman. As to feeding, 
Gooding says: “Keep a laying mash 
before the hens to promote efficient 
laying and dispose of them as fast as 
they go out of egg production. Rec- 
ords show <r1t chickens pay best in 
spring eve.: though eggs are low- 
priced. This is because the hens are 
laying heavily and broilers are being 
sold.” As to fending, he warns 
against coccidiosis and lice as early 
summer dangers: “Watch warm 
weather and rainy days for then usu- 
ally comes coccidiosis, especially if 
the chickens are brooded on ground 
that was used for this purpose last 
year. Thorough cleaning is the best 
means of controlling this disease. If 
the brooder house is cleaned every 
other day after each rain and the 
chicks are kept off the ground until 
the sun has dried it out the disease 
may be prevented. Watch the pul- 


in attacking our public school sys- 
tem on the ground that the children 
of a few millionaires enjoy its bene- 
fits.” .... The advertising columns 
of The Progressive Farmer are open 
on equal terms to all candidates who 
wish to solicit the support of North 
Carolina farmers and farm women. 
Needless to say such advertising does 
not commit the Progressive Farmer 
in any way and we are not responsi- 
ble for the fact that only two candi- 
dates seemed sufficiently concerned 
about the farmer vote to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity 
Readers who wish to frame “The 
Month of Roses” on our cover will 
no doubt find it reasonably easy to 
get oval frames of the right size 

Did you notice how beautiful this 
spring were redbud, dogwood, 
woodbine, grandfather graybeard, the 
wild azalea, and other native trees 
and shrubs which Mother Nature of- 
fers absolutely free for the taking? 
Why not remember where you saw 
these shrubs this spring and trans- 
plant some to your home grounds 





lets on range for lice infestation. 
Often this trouble is not noticed until 
the pullets are heavily infested and 
considerable damage has been done.” 


RURAL YOUTH AND FARM. 
ING—What are the attitudes of ru- 
ral youth towards farming and other 
vocations? South Carolina home 
economists, seeking answer, found 
briefly that 39 and 41 per cent respec- 
tively of white high school boys and 
girls were favorable to farming and 
farm life; 23 and 27 per cent of Ne- 
gro boys and girls. Attitudes, says 
Miss Mary Frayser, experiment sta- 
tion home economist, were influenc- 
ed by educational expectations, edu- 
cation of parents, ownership or ten- 
ancy, whether parents were from 
farm or non-farm homes, etc. Inter- 
esting was her finding that 55 per 
cent of white boys and 48 per cent of 
white girls expected to attend college. 
Strongest boy preferences: farming, 
engineering, . medicine, teaching, 
law, aviation. Girl preferences: teach- 
ing, nursing, office work, farm life. 


FARM MACHINERY TIPS— 
For labor-saving and production eff- 
ciency four farm engineering tips 
are briefed for early summer atten- 
tion:— 

1. Recondition- mowers for cutting hay 
and weeds. 

2. Get boll weevil poisoning equipment 
in readiness. 


3. Provide ample storage for grain 
(which by the way must be thoroughly ripe 
if to be harvested with combines). 

4. Keep the two-horse cultivators going. 


Editor 


next fall or winter? ... . What we 
have said on our “World’s News” 
page .recently about the importance 
of selecting worthy candidates we 
hope will make every farmer and 
farm woman interested in attending 
his or her party primary. City vot- 
ers who can be controlled by ward 
bosses will be rounded up. The State 
needs the free and independent farm 
vote, . . . The Progressive Farmer 
has always been a leader in the fight 
for heavy income and _ inheritance 
taxes bu: it might as well be realized 
that the state can hardly go very 
much further in this field in the effort 
to get state revenues as is abundantly 
proved by the official figures regard- 
ing the late Bowman Gray, Winston- 
Salem millionaire. Of each dollar of 
income 1930 to 1935 Mr. Gray paid 
in state and. federal income taxes 62 
cents leaving a remainder of 38 cents, 
and now his estate must pay an in- 
heritance tax that will take 15 cents 
more out of each remaining 38 cents! 
.... Edwin Markham’s “Outdoor 
Neighbors” we published last month 
has often come to mind since that 
time—especially in connection with a 
contented toad that has made him- 
self a hole at our front door and sits 
there in the shade as if he had as 
good title to the farm as we have. 
... + We rejoice in the excellence of 
all our Progressive Farmer poctry 
including Jesse Stuart’s superb 
“Summer Song of Farm Men” if 
this issue. 











COW ot COWS \ 





Simply Sybil’s Pallas, senior and grand champion 
Jersey Cow, National Dairy Show, 1935. Owned 
and bred by Hugh W. Bonnell, Youngstown, O. 
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y ripe 
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t we 


ews” | assent COWS are common enough—but Simply Sybil’s Pallas is a 
ance breeder’s dream come true. Near perfect in every respect—wonderful 
> we : RP ° e f 

d body, level top carrying out well both ways, deep veins, marvelous 
an : ° . 
ding : " udder in texture and attachment — fully worthy of her proud title, 
vot- 18 National Champion. She is the Cow of Cows. 


ward This magnificent Jersey champion is Nature at her peak—a creature 
State 


: ; , , i gifted with the vital spark that only Nature can supply, a natural bal- 
re —_. — 5% Niro ance of all the elements required in the making of a champion. This 
fight A D> natural balance of vital elements is the principal difference between 
rance 4 — ~~ Simply Sybil’s Pallas and a common ordinary cow—the difference 
lized f ot between the best and the rest in almost everything. 

Gol es : And here’s another example of the natural balance that creates the 
anil 3 — ' champion—Natural Chilean Nitrate. Intothis nitrate nitrogen, Nature 
gard- a ee blended her own secret balance of vital impurities, many minor ele- 
ston- . é ~ ments over and above its nitrogen. And Nature herself, aged, cured and 
lar of Lon : mellowed this product through countless centuries in the ground. That 
paid ‘ ia — is why Natural Chilean stands out a champion fertilizer by every test, 
a3 pes CAL , NIT RAIE in the scientist’s laboratory or the practical test in the farmer’s fields, 
i sa ” BAIL E It is the safe, sure, balanced food for your crops. 
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Natural Chilean contains almost two score of 
be major and minor elements such as boron, mag- 
7 nesium, manganese, iodine, calcium, potassium, Cc E & N NW [T R AT E 
have. etc—each a vital element in growth and 


ce of healthy development of plants. 
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= WiTH VITAL IMPURITIES IN NATURE’S OWN BALANCE AND BLEND. 
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NIGHT 


URE, your hands get mighty dirty in 

the daytime. Hard-working men’s 
hands always do. But that’s no reason for 
keeping them dirty at night ... no reason 
for feeling self-conscious and ill-at-ease. 

True, ordinary soaps can’t handle dirty- 
dirt. They’re just not made for that job. 
But there’s one quick, easy, safe way to 
get hands clean . . . Lava Soap. Lava gets 
any grime quick as a flash . . . grease, 
pitch, paint, tar or anything else. It gets 
the knuckle and finger-nail grime that 
other soaps leave—yet it’s kind to the 
hands. Works well even in cold, hard 
water. Far outlasts ordinary soaps. Get 
2 or 3 cakes today. 


LAVA SOAP 





Goodbye” KNUCKLE-GRIME” 
Lava Soap bings 000 TIMES! 





SELF - CONSCIOUS 
Ashamed of ‘‘Knuckle- 


Grime” that wouldn’t 
come off. 


SELF-CONFIDENT 
LAVA SOAP got hands 


clean—and good 
times began. 





ITS QUICK, THICK 
' LATHER GETS 
THE SURFACE DIRT 





ITS FINE, POWDERY 
PUMICE GETS THE 
GROUND-IN DIRT 





ITS GLYCERINE - 
AND SOOTHING OILS 
4 PROTECT THE SKIN 











A Procter & Gamble 
Product 


GETS THE DIRT... PROTECTS THE SKIN 
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Hard Work in Hot Weather 


Demands extza good care of work stock 


By TAIT BUTLER 


"FRE most impor- 
tant livestock on 
Southern farms are 
the horses and 
mules that do the 
farm work. They 
ue §2rc the most numer- 
ous, the most valu- 
able, and earn most. They furnish 
most of the power to produce the 
money crops, as well as the crops to 
feed themselves and the other live- 
stock on the farm, but they do not 
always receive the intelligent care 
which their usefulness entitles them 
to or that the economic interest of the 
farmer demands. 





Many horses and mules are seri- 
ously injured and many others killed 
by careless or improper handling dur- 
ing hot weather. The mule is sup- 
posed to stand more hardships and 
heat than the horse, but when he be- 
comes diseased he succumbs more 
readily than does the horse. Many 
mules therefore notwithstanding 
their hardiness are injured or killed 
during hot weather by careless feed- 
ing and “overheating.” 


Economy Not Only Problem 


Of course the problem of feeding 
most economically is always an im- 
portant one, but feeding at the least 
cost is not always the most econom- 
ical. To allow the horses and mules 
to get their roughage from green 
grazing costs less than to feed them 
hay, but for hard working horses and 
mules in hot weather it is generally 
not the most economical. Horses and 
mules that fill themselves with green 
feed during. the night and on holi- 
days cannot do as much work and 
are much more likely to be injured 
by the heat and hard work the next 
day. Of course green grass is a “nat- 
ural” feed for horses and mules, but 
hard work under a broiling sun is not 
their “natural” way of life. A little 
green feed may be good for the work 
stock, and all they will eat may be 
best and most economical way to feed 
the idle stock, but the case is entirely 
different with the animal that must 
do fast or hard work in hot weather. 
At least, more intelligence or discre- 
tion is necessary on the part of the 
driver to prevent injury to his work 
stock in doing hard work during hot 
weather, if they have had green in- 
stead of dry roughage. 


It is customary to advise that the 
hard working horse be given from 
1% to 1% pounds each of hay and 
grain. daily for every 100 pounds of 
his weight. For the horse doing 
medium work in cool weather 
that is too much grain and for 
the horse doing hard work, es- 
pecially in hot weather, it is too 
much hay. The mule is not as 


good a grazer or consumer of dry 
roughage as the horse and should 
never, when at hard work, have over 
¥%, to 1 pound of hay per day per 100 
pounds of his weight. In fact, tests 
have shown that with two horses in 





the same pair doing hard work, one 
getting two-thirds to three-quarters 
oi the hay he would consume while 
the other had all he would eat, the 
one with the reduced hay ration 
sweat less and kept in as good or 
better condition, and of course was 
fed at less cost. 


Safe Summer Hay Ration 


For horses and mules doing hard 
work, especially in hot weather, 
we suggest that not more than 
three-quarters of a pound of hay 
should be allowed daily for every 
100 pounds of the animal’s weight. 
With this smaller quantity of hay 
the stock will do as much work and 
keep in better condition than on 
a much larger quantity. If the grain 
ration has been sufficient for the ani- 
mal and work, there will be no need 
to increase it because of the reduction 
in the hay. We repeat that it is a 
serious mistake to allow a hard work- 
ing horse or mule to stuff itself with 
hay in hot weather. 


The feeding of new hay also in- 
volves the same problems as green 
feed, only to a lesser degree. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous to let a hard work- 
ing horse or mule have all the new 
hay he will eat in hot weather. Of 
course idle horses and mules may be 
allowed all the green feed or new hay 
they will eat and it is usually the 
cheapest method of feeding, but we 
repeat, the case is entirely different 
when the work is hard and especially 
if the weather is hot. 


As an item of economy in feeding 
the farm work stock, it may be men- 
tioned that in most parts of the South 
a pound of corn now costs as much 
or more than a pound of cottonseed 
meal and that when a horse or mule 
is getting a full feed of corn, say 12 
to 14 pounds a day, the ration will be 
improved by reducing the corn 4 
pounds and adding 2 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. 


Overheating or Heat Stroke 


Horses often and mules less fre- 
quently suffer from heat stroke 
or “overheating” when at hard work 
in hot weather. As sunstroke of man 
is much more common in the North- 
ern States than in the South, so do 
horses suffer more from “heat stroke” 
in the North than in the South. 
Mules are supposed to suffer less 
from the heat than horses, but even 
mules occasionally suffer. 


The heat regulating mechanism of 
animals operates with marvelous effi- 
ciency. The internal body tempera- 
ture of a horse or mule varies only 
slightly under the extremes of 30 be- 
low zero and 100 in the shade, if this 
heat regulating mechanism is func- 
tioning normally. The heat produc- 
ed in the body and the rate of loss 
from the skin vary, but under normal 
or health conditions a pretty even bal- 
ance of the internal body temperature 
is maintained. In the healthy horse 
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or mule, when exercise is taken, or 
when the animal is doing hard work, 
more body heat is produced, but if 
the heat regulating mechanism is 
functioning normally the animal 
sweats freely and the evaporation of 
the sweat from the skin consumes 
heat or “cools” the body. Therefore 
so long as the animal sweats freely 
there is little or no danger of heat 
stroke or sunstroke. The work may 
be so hard as to exhaust the animal, 
but if he sweats freely, any injury re- 
sulting comes from exhaustion and 
not from overheating of the body. 


The careful worker of horses will 
readily recognize any abnormal or 
unusual condition of his team, but 
the careless driver often fails to recog- 
nize the early symptoms or signs of 
danger. There are usually ample 
danger signs of approaching heat 
stroke in the horse or mule, but these 
are frequently overlooked and some- 
times ignored, with serious conse- 
quences. If the driver does not note 
sluggishness, undue panting, or oth- 
er symptoms of more or less distress, 
he should at least realize danger 
ahead if a hard working animal on a 
hot day fails to sweat normally or if 
he stops sweating. If a horse or mule 
after sweating in the usual way, stops 
sweating while still working in hot 
weather serious danger already exists. 
But if this danger signal is promptly 
recognized there may still be a good 
chance of avoiding serious or perma- 
nent injury to the animal. 


What to Do for Heat Stroke 


The method of procedure when 
early symptoms of heat stroke are 
recognized is simple. Stop the work, 
if practicable get the animal in the 






shade promptly, apply cold water to 
the head, and smart friction to the 
body by rubbing with rough cloths. 
And while these simple common 
sense things are being done a veter- 
inarian should be called if there is 
one available. But never apply water 
as a first aid treatment to the body of 
any animal that is overheated. The 
careful hogman begins applying 
water to the nose and face, gradually 
working up to the top of the head of 
his hot hog, and the same practice is 
imperative for the horse or mule. 


Conditions Leading to Trouble 


What are some of the conditions 
which make heat stroke more likely 
to occur? Of course if the animal is 
“out of condition” from any cause it 
is more likely to suffer from hard 
work on a hot day or become over- 
heated; if he is unaccustomed to 
work or to the special kind of work, 
or if the work is much harder than 
usual and the weather very hot, if 
the work animal is full of bulky feed, 
such as roughage, or it has had a feed 
of green stuff that has eaused scour- 
ing, it is more likely to become over- 
heated. Or any other cause or condi- 
tion which interferes with the normal 
functioning of the nerve centers 
which control the heat regulating 
mechanism may lead to heat stroke. 


There is a condition common in 
the South which may be a result of or 
sometimes the cause of overheating. 
The skin becomes rough, thickens, 
sometimes pimples occur, and itch- 
ing causes rubbing and loss of hair. 
Animals affected with this skin trou- 
ble suffer severely from hard work in 
hot weather because they do not usu- 
ally sweat freely. 


Mistakes I Fave Made 


CONSIDER my greatest mistake 

in 1935 was not buying reliable, 
advertised goods. Last March I need- 
ed a new plow and went to the hard- 
ware store to pick one out. I had suf- 
ficient money to buy a standard, 
well known, well advertised plow 
and intended to do so, but a sales- 
man persuaded me to buy one at a 
much lower price. A month later I 
noticed this plow was wearing out 
and would soon be gone. I was 
without a good plow and didn’t 
have money enough to buy another. 
In June a friend and I went to a 
store to buy our summer outfits. We 
both had money enough to buy good 
quality, long wearing suits and ac- 
cessories. I bought a suit at the bar- 
gain counter and in two months’ 
time it was faded and thin, while 
my friend’s suit (a highly advertised 
make) was as good as new. It al- 
Ways pays to buy good quality goods. 
—L. C. Taylor, Copiah County, 
Mississippi. 


CAR vs. COLLEGE.—I am a 
boy of 18 and have just finished 
high school, but I can make mis- 
takes along with older men. I work- 
ed all summer in a three-acre to- 
bacco patch. Last fall my father 
tried to get me to save my money 
and pay for my first year through 
college. Instead of that I bought an 
old automobile. Now it is from 
shop to shop—and I am just as 
dumb as ever—F. H. W., Claren- 


» |} don County, S. C. 


DRINKING.—My greatest mis- 


take in 1935 was drinking whiskey, 
which ended in a fight and. three 
long months in jail, leaving a wife 
and little child to do the best they 
could. I saw my mistake when I 
heard my baby was sick and both 
were suffering from hunger. It was 
too late to plant a crop when I got 
home. I didn’t have any work for 
some time, but am back at work now 
and happy again. I have vowed to 
leave whiskey alone.——H., West 
Virginia. 


HOLD ON TO YOUR OWN.— 
My biggest mistake was letting all 
my business go in my son’s name. 
In January 1934 I lost my husband. 
I took my boys and made a good 
crop, signing everything from rent 
notes on up with the government in 
my name. I knew just how and 
where everything went. We made 
10 bales of cotton and lots of other 
stuff and I cleared over $400. In 
1935 I let my son take everything 
in charge. We worked a three- 
horse crop, making 20 bales of cot- 
ton and selling around $300 worth 
of truck, but I cleared nothing. The 
crop was all spent and no one knew 
what for. But this is the beginning 
of another year, and I have learned 
a lesson. It pays every person to see 
after his own business.—Mrs. R., 
Alabama. 


Editor’s Note-—We hope to be able to 
announce next month prize winners in the 
“‘Mistakes I Have Made” contest. : 
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SWELL SMOKE! 
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Just add ’em up, Mister, and you 
have what it takes. Cool as a “ticket” 


for overtime parking. Sweet as the 


proof it was all a mistake. Fragrant, 


full-bod 
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The Safe Pip 


ied tobacco that won’t bite 


the tongue—in a tin that won’t bite 
the fingers. Made by our exclusive 


modern process including patent 


70,920. Smells good. Makes 


your pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes 
good. Your password to pleasure! 
Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, which 


gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. No 
bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 
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Send top from one full-size Grape-Nuts 
package, with your name and address, 
to Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich., 
for new membership pin and certifi- 
cate and illustrated catalog of 49 nifty 
free prizes. You’ll like crisp, delicious 
Grape-Nuts—it has a winning flavor 
all its own. Economical to serve, too, 
for two tablespoonfuls, with whole 


Dizzy Dean Winners Mem- 
bership Pin. New 1936 
design, two-toned solid 
bronze with red letter- 
ing. Free for 1 Grape- 
Nuts package-top. 





Dizzy Dean Winners Ring. 
And it’s a beauty! 24- 
carat gold finish. Free 
for 3 Grape-Nuts pack- 
age-tops. 
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milk or cream and 
fruit, provide more 
varied nourishment 
than many a hearty 
meal. (Offer expires 
Dec. 31, 1936. Good 
only in the U. S. A.) 


A Post Cereal — 
Made by General Foods 


Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich. Prog. F. 6-36 


SOG. Sk oc ee une Grape-Nuts package-tops 

for which send me the item(s) checked below: 

( Membership Pin (send 1 package-top). 

OO Dizzy Dean Winners Ring (send 3 package- 
tops). 


Name 





Street 





City State. 











What's New in Agriculture? 
Soil-building payments and other new 


policies reviewed 
By EUGENE BUTLER 





@ Editor Eugene Butler has just spent some time 
in Washington City interviewing leaders in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Credit Administration, Resettlement Administra- 
tion, Rural Electrification Administration, etc., thus 
acquiring a valuable background of knowledge 
against which he will interpret important farm 


news during the next few months. He will also 
renew these contacts from time to time in order to insure our readers 
accurate, thoughtful presentation of issues affecting farm welfare. 


EARLY one million rural boys 
and girls are now enrolled in 
4-H clubs. This is 81,395 more mem- 
bers than in 1934 or about a 9 per 
cent increase, and more than half 
this increase was in Southern States. 


@ The farm price index has increas- 
ed 1 point to 105 as compared with 
104 a month ago and 111 a year ago. 


Prices of potatoes, hogs, calves, 
sheep, lambs, work animals, milk 
cows, rice, chickens, and wool are 
substantially higher this year com- 
pared with last, but practically all 
other commodities were lower. 


The index of prices paid by farm- 
ers for all commodities is 121 com- 
pared with 122-on December 15, and 
127 on March 15, 1935. The ratio of 
prices received to prices paid was 87 
on April 15 compared with 86 on 
March 15 and 87 April 15 last year. 


@ The farmer’s mortgage interest 
bill which rose to nearly 10 per cent 
of his gross farm income in 1932— 
the all-time high point—dropped to 
5 per cent in 1935, compared to 4.7 
in 1929. The interest bill, which 
stood at $510,000,000 in 1932, drop- 
ped steadily to approximately $350,- 
000,000 in 1935. 


@ Senator Ellison D. Smith of 
South Carolina has introduced in the 
Senate companion bills that are of 
importance to cotton growers. The 
bills would provide:— 

1. A cotton classing service to 
growers who are carrying on cotton 
improvement work such as in one- 
variety communities; and also would 
broaden and extend the cotton quota- 
tions service. 

2. A grading and reporting service 
for cotton seed, and a price reporting 
service for cottonseed products. 


Rates of Payment for Soil-Building Policies 


Rates and conditions of payment 
for soil-building practices in the 
Southern region under the new farm 
program have been announced. For 
seedings made between January 1, 
1936 and October 31, 1936, pay- 
ments will be as follows:— 

1. Alfalfa, sericea, and kudzu alone or 
with perennial grasses—$2 per acre. 

2. Red, mammoth, and sweet clover, and 
annual lespedeza—$1.50 per acre. 

3. Alsike, white, bur, and crimson clover, 
Austrian peas, vetch, and other locally 
adapted winter legumes—$1 per acre. May 
be sowed with non-legumes if 50 per cent 
or more of mixture is legume. 

Not only will payments be made 
for sowing soil-building crops, but 
additional payments will be made 
for certain uses of these crops:— 


1. Soybeans, velvet beans, cowpeas, cro- 


talaria, and other locally adapted legumes 
— $1.50 per acre if grown on crop land in 
1936 and vines or stalks left on land and 
seed not harvested for oil mill crushing; $2 
an acre if turned under. 

2. Crimson and bur clover, Austrian 
peas, vetch, and other adapted winter leg- 
umes—$1.50 an acre, when turned under 
between January | and October 31, 1936. 

3. Rye, oats, barley, wheat, Italian rye 
grass, or mixtures of these—$1 per acre, 
when turned under green in spring of 1936, 
provided they have made at least two 
months’ growth and have not gone through 
dough stage. 

4. Any sorghum, Sudan grass, or millet, 
seeded solid or broadcast—$1 per acre, 
when seeded between January 1 and July 
31, 1936, and all the crop left on the land 
or plowed under. 


Payments will also be made for the 
establishment of permanent __pas- 
tures, for forest plantings and terrac- 
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ing, and for the application of lime 
and superphosphate, as follows:— 


1. Permanent pastures of perennial 
grasses or mixtures of grasses and legumes 
—$2 per acre if established between Janu- 
ary 1 and October 31, 1936. 

2. Forest trees, including post producing 
species—$5 per acre, when planted on crop 
land from January | to October 31, 1936. 

3, Terracing—40 cents per 100 feet of 
completed terrace, not to exceed $2 per acre, 
if constructed according to approved 
methods. 

1. Ground limestone or its equivalent in 
burned or hydrated lime (1,000 pounds 
ground limestone considered equal to 600 
pounds of burned lime or 700 pounds of 
hydrated lime)—at the rate of 70 cents per 
1,000 pounds up to 4,000 pounds per acre 
(in some cases larger applications may be 
permitted ). 

5. Sixteen per cent superphosphate (or 
its equivalent at the rate of 50 cents per 100 
pounds up to 500 pounds per acre. If the 
fertilizer material contains a different analy- 
sis than 16 per cent phosphoric acid, the 
rate of payment and application would vary 
proportionately. For instance, if 48 per 
cent superphosphate was used the rate 
would be $1.50 per 100 pounds and only 
one-third of the quantity specified for 16 
per cent superphosphate would be required. 


Producers who may fall short of 
the minimum acreage in soil-conserv- 
ing crops necessary for full payments 
still may qualify to receive partial 
payments. 





In the case of growers whose soil- 
conserving crop acreage is less than 
that required for full payment, de- 
ductions will be made for payments. 
These deductions will be based upon 
the number of acres by which the 
grower fails to achieve full perform- 
ance. The deduction for each excess 
acre of soil-depleting crops will be 
14 times the per acre rate of the 
Class I, or soil-conserving payment. 


Problems of Different Regions 


For participation in the new farm 
program, the states of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina are included in 
the East Central region. There is no 
great difference in the program as ap- 
plied to this region, and that for the 
Southern region. 

There is some little difference in 
the classification of crops. The pr:n- 
cipal difference, however, seems to be 
in the division of the Class I or soil- 
conserving payment, which is made 
for the diversion of cotton acreage. 
In the Southern region the division 
gives 37% per cent to the landowner, 
12% per cent to work stock and 
equipment, and 50 per cent to be di- 
vided as the crop is divided. The di- 
vision in the East Central States is 
16 2-3 to land, 16 2-3 to work stock 
and equipment, and 66 2-3 to be 
shared as the crop is shared. On this 
basis, the tenant’s share would be as 
follows:— 


Third and Half 
Fourth Tenant Cropper 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Southern region............. 50 25 
East Central...............-.: 66 2-3 33 1-3 


The cotton tenant gets a larger 
share of the payment in the East 
Central area than in the Southern. 
This will probably cause trouble 
along the border between the two 
regions, as some people will question 
the equity of giving a cotton tenant 
in the southern part of North Caro- 
lina 33 1-3 per cent of the Class I pay- 
ment, while a tenant of exactly the 
same sort just across the line in South 
Carolina receives only 25 per cent. 
However, the state committee, upon 
the approval of the Secretary, has 
the authority to change this basis 











of payment if it seems advisable. 
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Master De Luxe Town Sedan 


For work or play 





CHOOSE CHEVROLET 


The world’s thriftiest 
high-powered trucks 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, unswerving, 
” 


**straight line’’ stops 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN- 
HEAD ENGINE 


with increased horsepower, increased torque, 
greater economy in gas and oil 


FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 


with barrel type wheel bearings 
on 1%-ton models 


NEW FULL-TRIMMED DE LUXE CAB 


with clear-vision instrument panel for safe control 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT 
PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT 
YOUR PURSE 


For work or play—for the 
HOR om ica, Pleasure which comes from 
TRANSPORTATION OWnership of a motor car, or 
the profits which come from ownership 
of a truck—you will find the most satis- 
fying and money-saving answer to your 
needs in the Chevrolet line. 

The beautiful new 1936 Chevrolet, 
with all the exclusive quality features 
listed at the right, is the on/y. complete 
low-priced car—as well as the most 
economical car to operate and maintain. 

And the new Chevrolet trucks are 
recognized as the world’s thriftiest high- 
powered trucks, because they combine the 
greatest pulling power in the entire low- 
price range with the greatest all-round 
economy. 

Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
Get a thorough demonstration of the 
new Chevrolet passenger cars and trucks. 
And then—for work or play choose 
Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The only complete 
low-priced car 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
(Double-Acting, Self-Articulating) 
the safest and smoothest ever developed 


SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP 


a crown of beauty, a fortress of safety 
IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION 
RIDE* 
the smoothest, safest ride of all 


GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTI- 
LATION in New Turret Top Bodies 


the most beautiful and comfortable bodies ever 
created for a low-priced car 


HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE 


giving even better performance with 
even less gas and oil 


SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


making driving easier and safer than ever before 


* Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee- 
Action, $20 additional. A General Motors Value. 
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getting plans 


= WILLYOU WEAR THIS SUIT 


P ' .00 1 D 
Let me send you this fine all-wool tailored 
suit FREE OF COST. Just follow my easy 
plan and show the suit to your friends. Make 
up to $12 in a day easily. No experience— 
ho canvassing necessary. Send for Samples— 
Free of Cost. Write today for FREE details. 
ACTUAL SAMPLES and “‘sure-fire’’ money 


.. Send no money. 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
Dept. F-223, 500 S. Throop St., Chicago, III. 





Get Your Vacation 
Copy Today! 


Plan Early .... 
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week full time or $25 week 





LN ME AGENTS 


i women wanted to sell Colored 
ple. Hair Straightener, Bleach Cream, 





Not a bit too soon to consider your 
summer wardrobe. Plan it early this 
season, so that you will be prepared 
with cool and attractive clothes. From 
cover to cover this exciting SUMMER 
FASHION BOOK is filled with 


simple, charming frocks that you can 

















make easily, inexpensively and quickly. 
Address your order to the Pattern 

Department, The Progressive Farmer, 

Birmingham, Ala. Price 10 cents. 








ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS 















































What the sea has lost in romance 
.-it has gained in priceless safety 


Beano romantic 
legends of the sea are harsh tales 
of brutal hardship and heart- 
breaking tragedy. For thousands 
of years, men pitted their puny 
might against the conquering 
elements. And only duringrecent 
years have the works of man 
overcome the perils of the sea. 


The contribution that Exide 
Batteries have made to greater 
safety at sea, through these years 
of progress, has been an impor- 
tant one. It was an Exide Battery, 
for instance, that made possible 
the flashing of history’s most 
famous radio distress signal over 
a quarter-century ago—the sig- 
nal that saved 750 persons from 
the sinking S. S. Republic. With- 
out a dependable source of 
power in emergencies, many 
of the protective devices that 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


have been developed would 
have been useless. 


Today on vessels large and 
small Exide Batteries assure 
in emergencies the operation 
of radio, searchlights, running 
lights, steering gear, fire protec- 
tion, pumps and other safety 
equipment. 


With the experience of ma- 
rine users to guide you, there is 
no need to take a chance when 
you require a new battery for 
your car or truck. You know 
that Exides have proved their 
dependability for nearly half a 
century in many vital services. 
Is there any other battery that 
so thoroughly merits your con- 
fidence? Exides are priced for 
every car and truck owner. Look 
for the sign of the nearest Exide 
dealer—symbol of honest 
service. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 








June G ardening Notes 


Keep on planting; fight garden enemtes 


By L. A. NIVEN 


@ What we plant in the garden this month, and how we care for 
the vegetables during the next six weeks will determine the kind 
of food supply we will have from this source late this summer and 
early fall. We can’t rest on the oars and drift. If we do, the har- 
vest will be weeds and grass instead of worth while vegetables. 


OME TIME dur- 
ing June I ex- 
pect to make my 
second planting of 
the following, pro- 
vided they were not 
Gums §=PUt in late in May: 
. pole snapbeans, pole 
butterbeans, bush butterbeans, sweet 
peppers, and tomato plants. 





I also plan to put in some beets, 
cucumbers, okra, parsnips, table 
peas, and two plantings of both 
snapbeans and roasting ear corn dur- 
ing June. 

In addition to the above I expect 
to plant cabbage, collard, tomato, 
and green sprouting broccoli in beds 
in a moist and partially shaded place 
to produce plants for setting during 
July or early August. Ff I fail to se- 
cure worth while plants from these 
I shall either purchase plants, or 
plant seed in July in rows where they 
are to grow and thin to a stand. 


Plan for Fall Potatoes 


Those planning to use home-grown 
Irish potato seed from the spring 
crop for summer planting should 
properly handle the seed from now 
until planting time if they are to 
come up to a good stand. To do 
this, treat with ethylene chlorhy- 
drin or start sprouting in shade. 

To aid in producing a good crop 
of fall Irish potatoes, select the piece 
of ground now where they are to be 
planted, preferably in a compara- 
tively moist place. Break it broad- 
cast. . Harrow after each rain to 
kill weeds and grass, This will go a 
long way towards a good crop. 


Tomato or other plants set this 
time of year should be set deep so 
as to get the roots well down in 
moist ground. Set this way, they 
will resist drouth much better than 
if set shallow. I set tomatoes with 
only two or three inches of the top 
left above the ground, pinching off 
any leaves below this point. 

The bearing season of early set 
tomatoes may be prolonged by 


mulching. Cover ground between 
rows and around plants two inches 
or more deep with hay, straw, 
leaves, or well rotted manure. This 
will also make further cultivation 
unnecessary. The few weeds that 
come through should be pulled up. 


This mulching will tend to keep 
the ground more moist during dry 
spells, which in turn will lessen the 
blossom end rot of the tomato fruits. 
This disease can be controlled only 
by keeping the tomato plants well 
supplied with moisture. 


Handling Late Tomatoes 


As I have said so many times, | 
never stake or prune my second and 
third settings of tomatoes. By al- 
lowing them to grow as they will 
and tumble over, they form a mulch 
of their own leaves and thereby bet- 
ter withstand the heat and drouth 
of late summer and fall. 


To check Mexican bean beetle, 
quick work with magnesium arse- 
nate, Dutox, arsenate of lead, cal- 
cium arsenate, or other stomach 
poison is essential. And remember 
this bug eats on the under side of 
the leaves, thus making it necessary 
to put the poison on the under side. 
Apply when first ones are seen. Re- 
peat in three to five days. 


Avoid Spreading Bean Diseases 


Never cultivate, pick, or walk 
through snapbeans when wet with 
rain or dew; to do so spreads an- 
thracnose, a destructive bean disease. 


Onions stored in a damp place are 
almost sure to rot. A dry, cool place 
is needed. A cellar or a cool dry 
place in the barn will do. 


Plant seed deeper in summer than 
spring. This is necessary to get 
seed down in moist soil. 


Editor’s Note.—For a 3-cent stamp we 
will mail two leaflets entitled “Securing a 
Stand of Fall Irish Potatoes” and “How 
To Grow a Good Crop of Fall Irish Pota- 
toes,” which give definite suggestions on 
how to proceed. Address requests to L. 
A. Niven, care The Progressive Farmer. 


In case more vegetables are produced than needed, 





a roadside market may help dispose of the surplus. 
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Feeding Poults 


NTIL a few years ago it was 

thought that a good starting 
mash for chicks would give satisfac- 
tory results with poults, says W. C. 
Tully, assistant extension poultry- 
an, Virginia Extension Service. 
Recent experiments, however, show 
that poults under eight weeks need a 
ration higher in protein content. 
Mixtures of hard-boiled eggs, bread 
crumbs, rolled oats,.and other in- 
gredients will not give results com- 
parable to those from a properly bal- 
anced mash and grain ration, Mr. 
Tully believes. Here is the starting 
mash he recommends:— 


Pounds 

ESrOUNG YENGW COPMI =. f....-.-300.c000005 24 
Wheat bran oe Vesa: denen ae 
Wheat flour middlings.................... 15 
Pulverized oats Llp etme re Pee 2 10 
Alfalfa leaf meal Jeter aaecaeane 5 
Meat scrap or fish meal.................. 20 
Deb SINMIMES on <3 Zac evs bag cocevccsaatvtctceone 10 
Salt .. Bo isacyss vs cteatbiianesdastontoenessicatt 1 
Oyster shell powder....................00000 1 
Borel VIVER KSEE. cosiot cleings oe ater 2 

1 | Se a Rete ae eee Nae 100 


If available, all the skimmilk or 
high grade buttermilk the poults can 
drink should be given them. In such 
case, the dried milk can be left out 
of the mash and 10 per cent ground 
yellow corn added. 


Grain mixture of equal parts fine- 
ly cracked yellow corn and wheat, or 
all corn if wheat is too expensive, 
should be given when poults are five 
to six weeks old. Grit should be chick 
size, made of hard granite, mica, or 
silica stone, and fed in separate hop- 
pers. Limestone grit is not good. 
When poults are eight weeks old, 
the starting ration should be changed 
to the growing mash and grain, Mr. 
Tully reminds us. Growing mash is 
the same as starter mash except that 
the meat scrap or fish meal is reduc- 
ed to 15 per cent, the dried milk to 5, 
the ground yellow corn increased to 
36 per cent, and the cod liver oil 
left out entirely. This mash should 
be fed all summer. 

_ Growing turkeys also get a lot of 
feed from a good green range. Al- 
falfa or clover is by far the best. 

_ Turkey raisers desiring more in- 
formation should write to the Vir- 
ginia Extension Service and ask for 
Bulletin No. 140. 


BSc 

AUTHOR OF “SHARP AXE” 

S. Omar Barker: a Thumbnail 

Autobiography 

ORN at Beulah, New Mexico, 

June 16, 1894. Of Southern 
mountaineer stock, _ transplanted 
trom Virginia and North Carolina, 
by way of Texas to the mountains 
of New Mexico. Have chosen to 
feturn to these same mountains for 


My permanent home. In my ex- 
perience, besides farming and 
ranching, have been periods as 


teacher (of Spanish and of English), 
forest ranger, news reporter, pub- 
icity agent, member of N. M.: Leg- 
islature, sergeant of Engineers A. E. 
P., and other odds and ends. Final- 
ly settled down to writing, exclu- 
sively. Majority of my stories and 
much of my verse concern the cow- 

y—than whom there is no saltier 
character in the world. My wife and 
_ live “way up yonder in the 
timber,” 27 miles from a railroad, 
and our hobbies are horsebacking, 
shing, hunting, camping—and old 








pL Swboy songs. 





HOUSANDS of farmers 
make it a rule to buy their 
motor fuels and oils at the 
Esso sign. Talk to some of them 
—you’ll soon find out why. 
They’ ll tell you that for hard 
use day in and day out, farm 
engines thrive on that diet. No 
dangerous breakdowns due to 
oil failure—no costly repairs. 
Just smooth, sure operation 
year after year. 


RADIO! Listen to Guy Lombardo and his Royal C di 
night, 8 to 8:30 EDST, over Columbia Network and Affiliated Stations. 


ESSO MARKETERS 





To keep farm engines going 
.. you can’t beat 
Esso Marketers Products 


On the road or in the field, 
no other motor fuels and oils 
give you such an unbeatable 
combination of lean economy 
and strong power. That’s your 
assurance of high performance 
that will swell your profits. 


Turn in regularly at a nearby 
Esso sign—emblem of the 
world’s leading oil organiza- 
tion. You’ll find it a mighty 
satisfying habit. 
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Happy Woloring starts 
al the Esso Sign / 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY © STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA e COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, 





INC, 











guaranteed by the manufacturer. 


When you buy trademarked merchandise you know the quality is 





A Live Agricultural Leader 















‘It was so good that | sold the other 
stuff for a fraction of its cost.” 
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GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


Get it from your dealer 





“This Spring, though | had a quan- 
tity of another spray, | took a flyer 
on Gulf Livestock Spray.” 










burns. Never contaminates 
milk. Works like a charm. 


NEW LOW PRICE— 
SAME HIGH 
QUALITY! 


5 gal. Utility Pail 


$4.95 @ 


=< 















* Based on 

actual letrer from ere 

an Arkansas dairyman. Westoc 
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W. KERR SCOTT 
Candidate for 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE 


Subject to the Democratic Primary 
Saturday, June 6, 1936. 


(Paid Political Advertisement.) 
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SAFETY 


FIRST! 





HERE’S THE ONLY WAY TO GET 


GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


Put yourself in this picture. Don’t risk 
a blow-out accident like this. Unless 
you are protected, the chances are bet- 
ter than even you will have a blow-out 


some day. 
* - 


Farmers! When statistics show that thou- 
sands are killed or injured every year 
when blow-outs throw cars out of con- 
trol, isn’t it foolish to take unnecessary 
chances? To keep you and your family 
off the accident list Goodrich engineers 
invented the Life-Saver Golden Ply. This 
is a layer of special rubber and full-float- 
ing cords, scientifically treated to resist 
the terrific heat that is generated inside 
the tire by today’s high speeds. By resist- 
ing this internal tire heat, the Golden 
Ply keeps rubber and fabric from sepa- 
rating. It keeps heat blisters from form- 
ing. And when you prevent the blister 


OTHER GOODRICH 


Farm Specials 


GOODRICH SILVERTOWNS FOR 

%&e TRUCKS AND BUSES. Triple-Protected 
to check side-wall breaks, increase mile- 
age, slash operating costs! 


GOODRICH FARM SERVICE SIL- 
VERTOWNS for tractors do more jobs 
* in high gear—handle work that’s tough 
or impossible with steel wheels—travel 
on highways in comfort—save money. 


SUPER-TRACTION SILVERTOWNS 
for Passenger Cars and Trucks. Spe- 
* cially designed for mud and tough go- 
ing. Caterpillar action tread gives you 
continuous traction—without chains. 











you prevent the high-speed blow-out. 


No extra cost! 


Real blow-out protection, months of extra 
mileage and greater riding comfort, are 
yours to enjoy, the minute you have your 
Goodrich dealer equip your car with a 
set of Golden Ply Silvertowns. Isn’t it 
better to be safe than sorry? Especially 
when Goodrich Silvertowns cost not a 
penny more than other standard tires! 











HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
“HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 











i A million more 
-motorists pledged 

* to safe driving isthe 
Goodrich goal for 1936. Do 
your bit to prevent accidents. 
Join the Silvertown Safety League 
at your Goodrich dealer. He'll 
get for you—/ree—a handsome 
emblem with a red reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 














Tw Goodrich SA 


With Life-S 





paver Golden Ply Blow-Out 


lY Silvertown 


| uehackena tens! 








A Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








EDWARDS teorinc 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


8\ Protect your buildings from 
tning, wind and 

-Bweather before advancing 
‘costs force next price raise. 
. Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS | MANUFACT URING co. 
CINCINMATE 











ITCHING SCALP and 
DANDRUFF 


Glover's (the medicine 
with the clean pine tar 
odor) relieves Itching and 
druff, and helps check 
excessive Falling Hair. 
Start today with Glover's 
Mange Medicine and fol- # 

low with Glover's Medi- 
cated Soap for the sham- 
Bibersatso Ac all druggists. 
lover's 
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Timely 
Orchard 
Jobs 


SEFRAYEING new canes. of black- 

berries, dewberries, raspberries, 
and Youngberries with Bordeaux 
mixture immediately after picking 
is finished is need:d to keep down 
disease. Two additional applica- 
tions at intervals of three weeks 
should be given. 


2. To prevent rot of grapes spray 
with Bordeaux mixture when fruit 
is about the size of a pea, and re- 
peat twice at intervals of two or 
three weeks. 


3. Where fruit trees or grapevines 
appear unthrifty and haven’t made 


Southern Agrarians 
State Their Case 


(Continued from page 5) 


was father and family man, neighbor, 
hunter, fisher, merry-maker, crafts- 
man, worshipper of God, and home 
maker, as well as a money-maker. 
That he could be all this was due to 
the unique opportunity he enjoyed, 
as my friend John Crowe Ransom has 
pointed out, of playing an amphibian 
part: like a creature of both water 
and land, he could move in and out 
of the money economy, not depend- 
ing on it altogether, yet profiting by 
it On occasion. 

Nevertheless, as the “money econ- 
omy” grew in power and prestige, 
this farmer began to feel that he was 
behind the times, or sometimes he 
was conscious of injury at the hands 
of the money economy. In order to 
“catch up,” or repair his losses, or 
simply to get rich, he began to imitate 
the ways of the money economy. He 
began to make the farm his “invest- 
ment” or his “business.” This imita- 
tion has proved to be ruinous, for de- 
spite the apparent success of “indus- 
trial farming” here and there, the 
farmer has not been able to copy ef- 
fectively the business man’s methods 
in controlling production, limiting 
the market, and manipulating credit. 
Whatever may be said in behalf of 
mechanized farming or commercial 
farming, certainly it is true that the 


“Country Things 
I Love Most” 


(June Prize Letter) 
O INHALE the fragrance of 


scuppernong flowers—and to an- 
ticipate the no less delightful fra- 
grance of ripe scuppernongs. 


After a sudden and brief shower, 
followed by the sun, to enjoy the 
watermelon odor that comes from 
sunbeams and raindrops together 
caressing vegetation. 

The exhilarating pul! of the dart- 
ing black bass—and the satisfying 
promise of the hot skillet. 

To fondle the three-months-old 
colt, feel its soft coat, and its odor 
that no other animal possesses. 






—From a wood engraving by Clare Leighton 


the growth this spring that they 
should, give a broadcast application 
of quickly available nitrogen ferti- 
lizer. Use one to two pounds on 
bearing peach trees and more on 
large apple and pecan trees. 

4. Stop cultivating the peach or- 
chard now and sow down to cow- 
“peas to be turned under in late 
summer or early fall. 

5. Only by continuing to spray 
peaches, apples, and other fruits un- 
til a few weeks before ripening do 
we have any chance of avoiding rot- 
ten and wormy fruit. 


period of the growth of giant cities, 
wholly commercial in aim, and of 
commercial farms, often giant-like, 
too, has been a period of increasing 
financial devastation for farmers in 
general. I do not see how we can es- 
cape the conclusion that both the des- 
perate plight of the cities and the 
quite perilous condition of the farm- 
ers are connected with the decline of 
farming as a way of life and with the 
too complete entrance of the farmers 
into the money economy. 


The meaning of “agrarianism,” 
which has come to be the name of 
the cause I advocate, lies in the notion 
that an agrarian life is first of all a 
good life. Even in poverty and hard- 
ship, it is still true, I think, that the 
people of the living fields have kept 
a better sense of what life is and how 
it may be enjoyed than the people of 
the cities. I cannot here enlarge the 
point, but I feel confident that the 
people of the fields, in our own time, 
have kept their sense of direction, of 
decency, of virtue, of independence, 
far better than the people of the cities. 


One cannot but feel, as he looks at 
the disordered spectacle which is 
modern America, that some profound 
change is on the way. If the South 
is to share in that change, if the South 
is to do its part in directing it to- 
ward some good end, then surely the 
best thing that Southerners can do is 
to argue the case for that farm life 
which has been the great historic fea- 
ture of Southern life, and to make it 
a good life and keep it so. 


To lie on the ground and drink 
from a sand-bottom spring and com- 
pel the cool, refreshing water to defy 
gravity and satisfy every fiber and 
cell of my being. 


To encourage 4-H club boys and 
girls while they perform labors of 
love in their projects. 


The straight trunks of second- 
growth pines, examples of what man 
could have done in forest renewal but 


did not. 


Balmy June evenings, and when 
night brings darkness I love— 


Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleave 
of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore !a- 
bor’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s 
second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 


C. L. Newmats |i 
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Sharp Axe 


(Continued from page 7) 


them Hopkinses downed their tim- 
ber. They lodged a many a one 
against another tree or a cliff where 
nobody could ever get it down to 
the ground, and just left it there 
to waste. 

Old Ual could notch a tree and 
fell it exactly where he wanted it, 
but Mitt Hopkins felled his by God 
and by guess, using a crosscut saw, 
mostly, and sometimes never notch- 
ing it at all. 

Ual caught them at it one day. 
Mitt saw him in time and run 
away, but Ual caught the kid, pad- 
dled h— out of him, then made 
him set by while he showed him 
how an axeman that knowed his 
che-wahoo could fell a tree. When 
he’d got it down and all trimmed 
up neat, he give Joel some advice 
about how to become an axeman, 
and a few earnest kicks in the 
pants and sent him home. 


After that Mitt Hopkins vowed 
he aimed to shoot Ual Lightburn 
on sight, and his old woman reck- 


oned she’d help him. 


It wasn’t many days afterwards 
that Mitt and Joel and Mitt’s wom- 
an sneaked up into the woods back 
of Ual’s and went to chopping. 
They'd learned old Ual was laying 
up at home that day. They figger- 
ed he’d hear the first tree fall and 
come rampsing up there with his 
axe to see about it, and they had 
a loaded rifle and a shotgun right 
handy. 


GURE enough old Ual heard the 
tree fall. In fact, he’d been hearing 
the whacking of Mitt’s dull axe, and 
the crosscut saw for some time be- 
fore it fell. But he was sunning his 
rheumatism and he didn’t go. 

It was about fifteen minutes after 
he'd heard the tree swoosh down 
that the Hopkins woman come run- 
ning into the yard. She was pant- 
ing like a run wolf, her stringy 
hair was all down and a-flying, her 
dirty calico skirt was ripped and 
tore, and her pale eyes was bugging 
right out of her head. 

“For God  A’mighty’s — sake, 
help!” she squalled. “The tree— 
hit’s fell on him, I tell ye! Come 
on an’—” 

Old Ual looked at her plumb in- 
different. 

“Yeah,” he says. “Hog herders 
with dull axes ain’t got no business 
in the woods nohow. What you 
come runnin’ here for?” 

The way he took it must have 
kinder quieted the woman down. 
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“Mitt "lowed hit wasn’t no use 
to come,” she said, stiff-lipped, “but 
hit—hit’s Joel. He’s a-dyin’, but a 
man that’s right good with an axe 
could mebbe—” 


Old Ual Lightburn let in to 
swear under his breath. But he was 
yanking on his shoes. He limped 
some from his rheumatism, but his 
stride was too long and fast for the 
tuckered woman to keep up with 
him. He knowed where to go, 
from the sound he’d heard. And 
his bright axe was swung over his 
shoulder. 


They didn’t tell him how come 
Joel to be hid out in the brush 
across the little canyon where the 
fallin’ tree had caught him. Maybe 
old Ual noticed the rifle laying there 
by him, maybe he didn’t. By the 
time Mrs. Hopkins got there Ual 
had done set to work. The swift 
blade of his axe was slashing them 
fir branches like they was match 
sticks, and Mitt Hopkins was 
clearing "em away as fast as he cut 
"em, his tobacco stained lips draw- 
ed tight, saying nothing. 


(rex got the branches pretty well 
cleared away, but Ual knowed 
timber, and he seen that there wasn’t 
no use coming at it that way from 
above. Joel wasn’t dead. He had 
a busted arm, and a big forked 
branch of the tree was clamped 
down over his chest. The weight 
of the trunk was slowly settling 
it onto him. Just a question ot 
minutes until it would crush him. 


Mitt had aimed the tree to fall 
down the canyon but it hadn't. It 
had fallen right acrost the narrow 
little gorge and caught Joel that- 
away before the young’un could 
scramble out of the brush. 


I don’t know a heap more about 
timber-felling than them Hopkinses 
did, but from the way Mitt told it, 
there wasn’t no chance to lift the 
tree off of the boy. 

“Drag one of them big rocks 
under the trunk so it cain’t drop 
down too sudden,” says old Ual 
calmly. “Ill go under an’ chop 
them limb forks off of him.” 


1. VIDENTLY the tree was bridg- 
ing the narrow canyon such a 
way that it left room for ol’ Ual to get 
on his hands and knees under it on 
the lower side from the young’un. It 
left him about a foot to swing his 
axe in, and that mighty nigh above 
his head. And he had to chop 
through the five-six inch limb right 
where it lay pressing on Joel’s chest. 
“Lord, Lord!” whimpered the 
woman, at Ual’s first swing. “You'll 
chop him to death!” 

“Who the h— is swingin’ this 
axe?” grunted old Ual, .under the 
log. “You or me? Jest you two lay 
holt to jerk him free an’ keep your 
mouths shut.” 

So that’s what they done. They 
laid holt, and they dragged Joel 
free as quick as old Ual’s razor- 
keen axe blade bit through them 
forked limbs, right smack against 
the boy’s ribs, yet not even so much 
as denting his shirt. It’s just a case 
of what an axeman like Ual Light- 
burn could do with a proper axe. 


But they hadn’t laid that rock 
(Continued on page 27) 














NO WONDER FORD 
BUILDS A GREAT 
FARM TRUCK! 


\ 











Henry Ford was born and raised on a farm. He knows 
farm problems. He knows farm trucks. To his farm 
experience, he brings his experience as the world’s 
largest truck manufacturer. 


Ford V-8 Trucks have been PROVED BY THE 
PAST on all kinds of farm hauling jobs. The 80- 
horsepower V-8 engine gives the farmer the power he 
needs for heavier loads and the speed he needs for 
faster, longer trips. Full-floating rear axle and full 
torque-tube drive have all but ended spring and axle 
troubles, common in farm hauling. Quick-action 
safety brakes assure smooth, safe stops from high 


speeds with heavy loads. These and many other qual- 
‘ity features make the Ford V-8 Truck an ideal farm 


unit . . . economical, reliable, simple, safe and a great 
performer. 


This year, Ford V-8 Trucks are IMPROVED FOR 
THE FUTURE. They are now the most economical, 
most reliable and best performing farm trucks Ford 
has ever built. Try one on your own farm. Your Ford 
dealer invites you to make an ‘‘on-the-job”’ test with- 
out obligation. Make this test and see what a Ford V-8 
Truck will do with your own loads, on your own farm. 
Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased for $25 
a month, with usual down-payment. Any new 131!4-inch or 157-inch wheelbase 


Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usual down-payment on the new 
UCC 44% per month Finance Plans. 


ORD V-6 TRUCKS 
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Weless 
DUCKS LOOKED 
PANTIES 








LIKE DUCKS ...A BATTERY’S 
APPEARANCE MAY BE A DECOY 


G5" If you could “pluck the feathers” off a 
aus battery you could see the vast difference that 


often exists in batteries that LOOK alike. 


Don’t be ‘“‘decoyed” by appearance. No 
matter how fine a battery looks on the 
outside—if it isn’t built right INSIDE 


it’s expensive at any price. 


You get ‘“‘real meat” performance with 
a Willard . . longer life, faster 
cranking, and greater depend- 
ability. Yet it actually costs 
less than the ‘‘skin and bones” 
performance you get from 
less dependable batteries. 











WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COM PANY 
Cleveland + Los Angeles + Toronto, Canada 



































STORAGE 
BATTERIES 










Word Wiggle 


IVE letters form the first word in 

group No. 1. These same letters, 
when arranged correctly, spell the 
word fitting each definition in this 
group. So it is with each group:— 





For Those. Who Like to Write 


“47OU have a short story in every 

issue,’ some of our young folks 
have been telling us, “but why don’t 
you give the boys and girls a chance 


to show the sort of stories they them-~ 


selves can write?” 

Well, we’re going to do that very 
thing. Here are the rules:-— 

1. All entries must be mailed by July 31, 
1936, to Uncle P. F., The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham, Ala. 

2. No story over 1,500 words will be 
considered. 

3. Story must be in ink or typed, on one 
side of paper only. 

4. All contestants must be under 21 and 
age must be given. 

5. Each contestant must submit a writ- 
ten statement from teacher, pastor, county 
agent, or other local leader certifying to the 
originality of the story. 


6. There will be no limitations as to type 
of story. 


7. A first prize of $15 will be awarded; 
regular rates will be paid for all other sto- 
ries published. Winners will be announced 
in October. 

I’m going to look forward to many 
pleasant hours reading the stories that 
areentered. Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE P. F. 


Favorite Riddles 


HY does tying a slow horse to 
a post improve his pace? 
2. Why doesn’t an elephant go vis- 
iting? 
3. What flowers are always under 
your nose? 
4. When does a door remind you 
of bread? 
5. Why is a nobleman like a book? 


Nora Ellen McLeod, 
Alexander County, N. C. 


Party and Program Helps 
N PLANNING your parties, club 


programs, and other activities for 
June, here are some of the features 
you'll find especially helpful in “The 
Community Handbook :”— 


Fifty questions for a Rural Community 
Survey, pages 12-14. 

Yells, 74 and 75. 

A June Swimming Party, 91. 

The July Relations Party, 91. 

An Open Road Party, 99. 

A Complete Picnic Program, 109-111. 

Stunts for Boys and Young Men, 128-130. 

How Foods Are Eaten, 155-156. 

Fifteen Recipes for Camp Cookery, 179- 
182. 

First Aid Away from Home, 191-194. 


I 
1. Teaks—Trees grown in India. 
2.----- To wager or pledge; 
3.----- A slice of beef. 
4. -.---- Captures. 

II 


1. Veals—Name given calves used as 
meat. 


y a Valleys. 
3.----- Vassal or serf. 
4.----- Ointment. 

Ill 
1. Leta—A girl’s name. 
2. - - --- Tardy; delayed. 
3. - - -2- A kind of duck. 
4. - - - - Fable; story. 


‘ IV 
Care+—Duty or burden. 
. - - ~- A measure of land. 
- - +- A girl’s name. 
- - -;- To run; a contest. 
Victor Hamner, 
Fannin County, Texas. 
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What to Do for Poison Ivy 
MMUNITY to ivy poisoning is an 


uncertain thing and not to be de- 
pended on, says G. Albert Hill, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in telling how to control poi- 
son ivy infection. 

Contrary to popular belief, a per- 
son cannot be poisoned by merely go- 
ing near the plant, he says, but it is 
entirely possible to get the poison 
from droplets of the oil on the coats 
of animals or in smoke coming from 
burning underbrush where the ivy is 
growing. 

If the droplets of oil have not been 
absorbed by the skin, he points out, 
an alcohol rinse, or even better, 
washing exposed parts with a rich 
lather of ordinary laundry soap will 
remove the poison. 


If the skin has absorbed the oil, use 
a 5 per cent solution of ferric chloride 
dissolved in equal parts of alcohol 
and water or a 4 per cent water solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate, the 
old snake-bite remedy. Also recom- 
mended are calamine lotion, or simi- 
lar preparations of zinc oxide, lime- 
water, and a dash of carbolic acid. 


Here Are the Answers 


Riddles: 1—It makes him fast. 2—Be- 
cause he has to carry his own trunk. 3— 


Tulips. 4—When it is jammed. 5—Be- 
cause he has a title. 

Word Wiggle—I: 1—Teaks. 2—Stake. 
3—Steak. 4—Takes. II: 1—Veals. 2— 
Vales. 3—Slave. 4—Salve. III: 1—Leta. 
2—Late. 3—Teal. 4—Tale. IV: 1—Care. 
2—Acre. 3—Reca. 4—Race. 


_ 











Birmingham, Ala. 


“The Community Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays; 
camping, handicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other features sells for 2 
cents postpaid. Send all orders to The Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, 
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: ing that holds back increased rural 


How Can I Get a Farm of 
My Own? 


@ “It has been my privilege to be present at the setting of two land- 
marks in vocational agriculture,” said Editor Clarence Poe of The 
Progresive Farmer and agricultural member of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, at the recent conference on vocational 
education. “One of them was the organization of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, the other the adoption of this placement program.” 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


4. VERYWHERE ambitious, intel- 

ligent, rural-minded young men 

who have every mental and physical 

requisite for successful farming are 

asking the question, “How can I get 
a farm of my own?” 


In the last three years the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Resettle- 
ment Administration, and other fed- 
eral agencies have begun to give spe- 
cific attention to the problem. But 
one of the most far-reaching steps yet 
to be taken was taken by Southern 
leaders in vocational agriculture in 
session in New Orleans in mid-April 
in adopting as a direct responsibility 
a “placement program” for graduates 
in vocational agriculture. 


Said one vocational leader, who 
probably voiced the sentiment of the 
meeting: “All these years we have 
been thinking that our responsibility 
was over when we gave a boy four 
years of vocational agriculture and 
trained him to find a farm and to fit 
a program to it.” 


On Experimental Basis 


For the present, the program is_on 
an experimental basis, and no at- 
tempt will be made to carry it out on 
an extensive scale. Broadly, the pro- 
gram contemplates:— 

1. The bringing together of promising 
young men between 21 and 30 and finan- 
cial agencies and institutions with farms to 
sell or money to lend on farms on terms 
that will be mutually advantageous. 

_2. Helping students, through their super- 
vised practice program, to build up cash 
and crop equities that will enable them to 
operate and eventually to purchase a farm. 


3. Increased attention by teachers in the 
classroom and in supervised practice to the 
business problems, of farming. 

4. Reaching young men with agricul- 
tural instruction, who for one reason or an- 
other, did not have the benefit of high 
school training in vocational agriculture. 


5. Wise supervision and help to the 
farmers after they are located, to insure 
every reasonable prospect of success. 

This new “placement program” 
formally adopted by Southern vo- 
cational leaders and under way 
throughout the nation, holds almost 
unlimited possibilities. 


Growing Problem of Tenancy 


For years the percentage of ten- 
ancy has been growing and most 
students of the surplus problem now 
agree that increased tenancy and 
Mcreased cotton and tobacco sur- 
Pluses are closely related. Farmers 
Owning and operating their own 
farms have ‘not produced the sur- 
pluses. Furthermore, there is noth- 


educational, social, and church 
progress so much as a high per- 
centage of tenancy. “If the church 
does not destroy tenancy, tenancy 
will destroy the rural church,” say 
far-thinking church leaders. 


It should also be realized that 
thousands of young men and young 
women are today being backed up 
on farms who in times past would 
have migrated to the cities. -Is it 
any wonder that with the tenant 
system and increased competition 
for land, the bitter cry is going up 
from young men, “You tell us to get 
land, but how can we get land?” 


Field Is Wide Open 


There is the wide open field of 
opportunity for a carefully planned 
“placement program.” For despite 
all other factors, there is an aston- 
ishingly large number of good 
farms for sale and probably a much 
larger number that within a few 
years will inevitably change hands. 
A placement program can bring 
sellers and potential sellers and 
young farmers together where in- 
dividual methods have failed. 

That the program will move 
slowly at first there can be no 
doubt, nor should young farmers 
anxious to become owners become 
unduly hopeful that they can ob- 
tain immediate assistance. Hope 
lies in the gradual development and 
spread of the. program and in the 
now clearly recognized fact that the 
best prospect for a successful farm- 
er is the ambitious young man in 
good health, well-acquainted with 
sound farming methods, even 
though his capital may be small. 


OT 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1936, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“I know I had the third question right. 
It asked what two insects carry the most 
germs an’ I said the he fly an’ the she fly.” 








SCOVE VER A STAR! 








DIRECTOR 
HOURS’ WORK 


TODAY I'VE GOT IT. NOW You 

KIDS SCOOT DOWN “THERE 
AND WAIT. HAM 

STREET, YOU SAy2 


LOOK, HERE HE 
WE GOTT, COMES NOW 
HELP THEM 
WARNER 
STUDIO 
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IHOW DOES THIS STRIKE YOU FOR A SCENE 
JIM2 I BUY A CAR. I READ THE FIRST 
LESSON IN THE BOOK," HOW TO DRIVE. " 
I’M SO ANXIOUS TO TRY IT, I 
GET IN THE CAR AND START. 

LiKE THIS eee 































HOW TO STOP 
IT.--- SO I KEEP ON 
GOING, GOING... 

-- GONE! 








SoOmE YOUNGSTER! FOR TH! 
AND THOSE DELICIOUS 
LAKES 


GRAPE-NUTS F 









MAKE HER FORGET 
ALL HER 
TROUBLES 














JOE E. BROWN ASKS BOYS AND 


JOIN Joe E. Brown’s Club. 
You’ll get the swell member- 
ship pin shown here and the 
Club Manual. It tells you 


how to get 36 valuable prizes 





Club Member- 
ship Pin—Gold fin- 
ish with blue letter, free—how to work up to 
actual size shown. 

Free for 1 Grape- 
Nuts Flakes pack- 
age top. 


Sergeant, to Lieutenant, and, 
finally to become one of Joe’s 
Captains! Send your name 
and address, and the top of 
one red-and-blue Grape-Nuts 





Photo of Joe E. 
Brown —faesimile, 
autographed photo- 
aph—free for 1 
rape-Nuts Flakes 
package top. 


Flakes package to.Grape-Nuts 
Flakes, Battle Creek, Mich- 


igan. (This offer expires 


HOW CAN WE 






E LOVE OF PETE, JOE-- \/ NOW SHE 


AY, 





GOSH! SHE'S 
GONNA BE A 
MOVIE STAR 








GIRLS TO JOIN CLUB 


Famous Comedian Offers 36 FREE Prizes! 


December 31, 
1936. Good only 
in U.S. A.) 


A Post Cereal— 
made by 
General Foods 





Grape-Nuts FLAKES prog. F. 6-36 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
eee Grape-Nuts Flakes 


package tops. Please send me free the 
items checked below: 


O Membership Pin and Club Manual. 
(Send 1 Package Top). 


0 Photo of Joe E. Brown. (Send 1 
Package Top) 


Name 





Street 





City State 





SEE JOE E. BROWN’S LATEST MOTION PICTURE—“SONS 0’ GUNS” —A WARNER BROS. PICTURE! 











WO WAYS to save the crop. 
One is to bury that pipe. The 
other is to give the loyal old briar a 


long-needed cleaning and change from 
snake-bite terbacker to Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s milder blend. Naturally we 
favor the latter course. We've tried 
to corner the market for extra-mild 
Kentucky Burleys that give off 
nothing but June-like fragrance under 
fire. Where Sir Walter is smoked, 
the air stays clearer and tongues stay 
cooler. Try it: your crops will thrive 


and your friends draw near to sam- 


ple its aroma. Fifteen cents buys a 
full tin, kept fresh in heavy gold foil. 



















‘Sooner ot Later~ 
Your Javorite Jota 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. K-66 
























P lants That Eat Insects 


By R.C. 


A MONG the wonders of the plant 

world are the plants that trap 
insects. The first plant of the type 
was reported in 1768 by Ellis, an 
American botanist, to Linnaeus, the 
Swedish botanist. It was found in 
the bogs of North Carolina and 
South Carolina, and was later in- 
vestigated by Darwin. The plant 
is Venus’s Fly Trap, or Dionea. 


The Sundew or Drosera, another 
member of the same family, is found 
on decaying wood and in boggy 
places. The leaves are small, shaped 
somewhat like a spoon, and the 
plant must be searched for because 
it is hard to find. Many wine-red, 
small points stick out from the in- 
ner surface of the leaf, like pins on 
a pincushion, each of which bears, 
at the tip, a sticky fluid which 
glistens like dewdrops. Venus’s 
Fly Trap has the bristles but not the 
sticky fluid. 


When a fly alights on a leaf it is 
held fast by the sticky substance. 
As the fly struggles, other tentacles 
bend over and hold it more firmly. 
Within 15 minutes the fly is drown- 
ed in the fluid and the leaf blade 
curves about the fly. The leaf has a 
digesting substance which absorbs 
the soft parts of the fly in two or 
three days. Then it straightens out 
again and the trap is ready for an- 
other catch. 


Pitcher plants, so named because 
the leaves are like little pitchers or 
trumpets, are also found in low, 


SNELL 


boggy places. A film of honey-like 
substance is around the open mouth. 
The inside of the pitcher, just be- 
yond the film, is smooth, and below 
the smooth surface it is covered with 
downward-pointing hairs. The bot- 
tom of the pitcher is filled with 
liquid. When a fly is attracted by 
the honey or by the colored leaf, it 
usually wanders over on the smooth 
inner rim and slides into the liquid. 
If it attempts to climb out, it is met 
by the downward-pointing hairs and 
is finally drowned in the liquid. 


OP 


A WORLD COLLECTOR 


FIVE years ago I began collecting 
something, preferably a bit of 
handiwork, from every country in 
the world. Now I have native mats 
from the Fiji Islands, lace from the 
island of Cyprus in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and many other lands, na- 
tive made shoes from the mountains 
of the Gold Coast of Africa, some 
beautiful hand embroidery from Ice- 
land, thousands of interesting photo- 
graphs, and many interesting corre- 
spondents all over the world. I am 
starting a stamp collection and have 
stamps from many different coun- 
tries. I have learned more about 
other lands from my hobby than I 
have from studying books. Answer- 
ing questions about America has 
taught me much about my own 
country. Mammie Hayes, 
Ellis County, Texas. 


End of a Spring Day 


[DAYLIGHT gradually gathers 

behind a bunch of silver fleece 
in the west. The silver fleece grad- 
ually turns to black. Another long 
afternoon of black, rolling sod is 
over. Chores are done and the cattle 
are looking for a place to sleep and 
chew their cuds. 


Yielding with a luxurious sigh to 
an irresistible desire to relax, you 
stretch out on a patch of soft spring 
grass and gaze toward heaven. 


How light is the sky; how pale is 
the moon; how silent is thé dusk. 
You close your eyes and think of the 
horses in the barn munching hay. 
You cannot hear them; yet in your 





“No, don’t wake him up—the longer 
he sleeps, the longer he has a job.” 


imagination’ you can see the rhyth- 
mic working of their jaws. 

When you open your eyes, how 
gray is the sky; how bright is the 
moon; how full is the dusk with a 
familiar mystery of sound. There 
comes the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
and creaking wheels, and out on the 
road a wagon passes slowly, and the 
sound fades. A troupe of chanting 
Negroes draws near, passes and 
trudges on down the road, while 
back to you floats a faint, melodious 


“O Lordy .... Hallelujah.” 


It is night. You rise and slowly 
enter your house. 

Henry Mitchell, 

Oconee County, S.C. 


RS 
BENEFITS OF CLUB WORK 
TIS COPELAND, one of the 


two boys to represent South 
Carolina at the National Club Camp 
this month, lists the important and 
enjoyable phases of club work as fol- 
lows: (1) the project or demonstra- 
tion, (2) the record, (3) the meet- 
ings and recreational programs, (4) 
the summer camp, and (5) achieve- 
ment day. 

He has been a club member since 
1931, has been president of his com- 
munity club, and in his projects he 
has grown $475.49 worth of corn, cot- 
ton, peanuts, poultry, and beef cattle 
in seven demonstrations. He is now 
a freshman at Clemson College. 





SENSATIONAL NEW 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


SHOTGUN 


Ata Surprisingly Low Price 


EMARKABLE for its superior new 
Winchester Steelbilt strength, its 
unique and sturdy construction, handling 
convenience, dependability, looks — and 
all-’round typical Winchester shooting. 
Model 37 Winchester single-shot shotgun, 
embodying new triumphs of progressive 
Winchester engineering, new improved 
basic design, and built of Winchester- 
selected steel—with American black wal- 
nut stock and forend—by new cost-saving 
methods. At a cross-roads store price. 


NEW 
MODEL 


37 


STEELBILT 
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NEW 
FOLDER 
FREE 


/ 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer knows about the new single- 
shot Winchester Model 37 Shotgun. He 
has seen it advertised in the sporting 
goods and hardware trade journals. As 
him to show it to you. Get him to give 
you a Model 37 folder, giving complete 
details and large, clear pictures. Tells fully 
all the facts you want to know about this 
epoch-making new Winchester single-shot 
gun. Or sign and mail the coupon below. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 71-F, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A: 
Yes—please send me your folder 
on the new Model 37 Shotgun. 


NAME.. 
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Spray or Dust with 
Dow Magnesium Arsenate 


Make a determined drive against the bean 
beetle this year with Dow Magnesium Arsenate. 


Backed by more than a decade of ful use, 
produced by one of America's four leading 
chemical ies, Dow Magnesium Ar t 

offers the grower full effectiveness and economy. 








Spray or dust the underside of leaves . . . does 
not burn. Approved by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and Experimental Stations in bean 
growing areas. 


Order your supply of Dow Magnesium Ar ft 
now. Ask your dealer for the new Dow chart 
—‘“When and How to Spray.” It's free. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland Michigan 





“THERE IS A 
DOW PRODUCT FOR 
PRACTICALLY 
EVERY SPRAYING 
NEED” 


“DOW MAGNESIUM 
ARSENATE 








American Frog Canning Co., 


ABSORBINE WILL 
RELIEVE THAT SPRAIN! 





Horses like Absorbine—they know how 
fast it relieves inflamed tendons, swol- 
len knees, ankles and bruised muscles 
and strains—takes away the pain—lets 
them work during treatment. Won’t 
blister or remove hair. Economical be- 
cause a little goes so far. $2.50 a bottle 
at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


: 9 FENCING 

j onFENCING 

¢.. Will Save You Big Money <7 s<>> 
ef . i New Process, using [ied 

“~ COPPER Steel Wire makes }e 

x: my fence last much longer than or- ‘anu 


dinary fence. Don’t buy fencing 
e. till youget my new Factory Prices. 










; Write factory nearest you for catalog im: 

of bargains in farm and home needs 
Wie ices eebeste, ae OS 
plies, Stoves, Harness, etc.—Jim Brown. 66 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 5565 Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis. Tenn. 



















RAISE So" FROGS 


START BACKYARD! 
Good Possibilities. 


. Write for FREE 
FROG BOOK today. 


s 


Breeder mys 10,000 
yearly. Frogs sell up tos 


you raise. Any climate 





(160-H), New Orleans, La. 


Sharp Axe 


(Continued from page 23) 


solid enough to hold the trunk as it 
come on down. It caught it, held 
it long enough for them to drag 
the kid out, and then, Mitt says, it 
kinder teetered over and that heavy 
tree trunk slid suddenly sidewise 
and down. Maybe it was old Ual’s 
rheumatism that kept him from 
jumping free quick enough. Some- 
thing, anyhow. It caught Ual’s head 
between the trunk and a rock. 


6 oe Ual Lightburn’s grave is still 

up there amongst them tall tele- 
graph firs. It’s got kinder of a pe- 
culiar headstone. It ain’t a stone, 
in fact. It’s old Ual’s best axe, 


stuck up on an iron-pipe handle. | 


But what'll surprise you the most 
is to find that axe ain’t weathered 
a mite. There’s a sheath of mighty 
neatly sewed old slicker cloth over 
the bit of it. The axe inside is just 
as shiny and razor-sharp as the day 
old Ual last swung it. 

You'll see Ual Lightburn’s old 
stumps hither and yon in them 
woods yet, showing as neat and 
clean-cut as ever through their 
weathering. Maybe you'll see a lot 
of fresher stumps, too, and you 
won't need to look twice to see that 
it was a sharp axe, well swung, that 
has chopped ’em. Joel Hopkins 
turned out a right good axeman. 


But old Ual Lightburn’s is still 
the brightest and keenest axe in 
them red fir woods. It ought to be, 
with Joel and Mitt and the old lady 
Hopkins going up there ever’ Sun- 
day all these years to keep it so. 


WP 


A GOOD CHEAP HOE 
‘THE best and cheapest hoe I have 


seen is made from an old worn- 
out crosscut saw which can be picked 
up around most farms or junk piles. 


Take a steel square and mark off 
the hoe as wide as you like—6, 8, or 
10 inches, and 4 inches deep. Take a 
cold chisel and cut it out. Take an 
old worn-out hoe and cut the 
blade off 3 inches wide and 2 inches 
deep. Punch 3 holes in it and holes 
to match in hoe. Fasten together 
with rivets and you have the 
best hoe made. Being light and of 
good metal it holds its edge much 
better than other hoes. 

I like the 6-inch size for cotton as 
one will not destroy the stand like 
he will with wider hoes. I make my 
garden hoe 4 inches wide, and 
sprouting hoe 3 x 5 inches. 

The same material makes the best 
of butcher knives. Any farmer can 
make his hoes and knives on rainy 
days. T. W. Champion, 


Henderson County, Texas. 





a | 
he ot. fo 
“I’m gonna shoot now—ya better stand 

back, or he might fall on ya.” 
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Into this modern 
roofing for farm 
buildings Wheeling 
has put even more 
than the best of 
metals, base and coating. Into 
Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
Roofing it has put its practical 
knowledge gained from 45 years 
experience in manufacturing roof- 
ings and othet metal products 
indispensable to farm life. 

This experience has produced 
features of design and construc- 
tion in Wheeling Super Channel- 
drain Roofing which make it the 
super value for property protec- 
tion, for general weather per- 
formance. 

The patented drain channel in 
Super Channeldrain Roofing pre- 
vents lap seepage—when it rains 
it drains—and while it works for 
you it also makes the best look- 
ing as well as the most efficient 
roof you ever owned. 

Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
Roofing assures this and more. 
It is made of COP-R-LOY, well 


See YOUR WHEELING 
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ROOFING DEALER “” 


Kansas Cit 





known copper al- 
loyed metal, the 
weather-wearing 
long life metal. In 
addition it has an 
extra heavy coating of pure zinc 
applied by Wheeling’s famous 
processes which are the result of 
a lifetime of galvanizing experi- 
ence. It is the original and only 
Super Channeldrain Roofing. 


The Wheeling Super Channel- 
drain Dealer can supply you this 
durable long life and efficient 
metal roofing, accurately formed 
for easy application, and you can 
have a new roof on any farm build- 
ing without delay that will give 
you long and satisfactory service. 
Fire-proof, lightning-proof, 
trouble-proof, this is an achieve- 
ment in roofing that brings you 
most value for your money and 
therefore costs you less. See your 
dealer. Guard against imitations 
and substitutes. The names 
Wheeling and Super Channeldrain 
are your protection. 


4, WHEELING CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 


WHEELING . WEST VIRGINIA 








Wanted woun 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for hone egg A th iy steady 


U. 8. Government Jobs. Commence = 


month. 
Common school education. List of jobs and 
te today. 


hours. 
valuable information sent FREE. Wri 


INGTRUCTION SERVICE, Dept. 225-8, St. Louis, Me. 








Changing Your Address? 


Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 


weeks in advance. 

























SUPERFEX 


THE OIL BURNING REFRIGERATOR 





E:cur YEARS AGO we brought 
out Superfex—the kerosene-burn- 
ing refrigerator. Today there are 
thousands in use—in the hottest 
sections of the United States —in 
Africa — everywhere. And wher- 
ever you find Superfex, there also 
you will find a satisfied user. 








Superfex is simplicity itself. 
Simply touch a match to the pat- 
ented kerosene burners. In about 
two hours or less they go out auto- 
matically. But Superfex keeps 
right on working. Twenty-four 
hours or more of refrigeration 
with one lighting of the burners. 
Yet, for twenty-two hours each 
day no heat is being thrown out 
in your kitchen—no fuel is being 
consumed. You get modern re- 
frigeration at the lowest 
Operating cost. 


NEW EASE 
IN YOUR KITCHEN 


Built by the makers of 
famous Perfection Stoves 
and Ranges, everything 
about Superfex has been 
planned for rural homes. 
It has no moving parts to 
get out of order. It's built to last 
a lifetime. 























Perfection burners are 
especially designed for 
Superfex. These burners, 
together with the Super 
Condenser Top, insure 
dependable refriger- 
ation with the lowest 
operating cost. 


shelves, its Super Condenser Top. 


We want you to know how it 
has been improved in appearance 
and interior arrangement. All of 
this information and many other 
interesting facts are contained in 
a new, free, booklet which is now 
ready to mail. Just place your 
name and address on the coupon. 
Your copy will be mailed at once. 


With Superfex in your kitchen, 
all your foods can be kept right at 
your elbow. You can keep fresh 
meats on hand for days at a time. 
You can have plenty of ice—unusu- 
al chilled salads—frozen desserts. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


We want to teii you more about 
Superfex, about its new design, 
its porcelain interior, its large 
food compartment, its adjustable 
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DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS: 
Write for details. The territory 
you serve may still be open. 


SUPERFEX Se OL Bernaing Kfigeraler 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
PERFECTION STOVES AND RANGES 


The Mark of Qualhty 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 

7682-C Platt Ave. * Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

0 | would like to know more about the ways that Superfex Refrig- 
eration will save me time, steps and money. 

O Please send me your free booklet. 








NAME 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 










STREET or R.F.D 








TOWN____ 














By BILLO 


OST of us at one time or an- 

other have had our turn at nurs- 
ing a sick person at home, and, like 
any other real job, there’s a lot to it 
if you tackle it right. 


When a member of the family gets 
as “cross as a bear,” look out for a 
spell. Find out if he has fever. If he 
has, he will be dull and drowsy, and 
his skin will be dry and hot. Get him 
to bed. Get the doctor, if you can, so 
you may know.at once what you are 
up against, and do everything the 
doctor tells you. Give the medicine 
exactly how and when he says. This 
may ve a life. 


Clear the room of everything that 
is not needed; strip it until it looks 
almost like a hospital room. It may 
look a little bare at first, but pretty 
it up with a bright flower or so. Make 
it as cheerful as you can. 


See that the bed is in a comfort- 
able place. In winter, put it where 
an opening door won’t let the cold air 
strike it. In summer, pull it out be- 
tween the windows, and let the 
breeze blow strong and cool. Have 
fresh air in the room all the time. 


Keep your sick person contented; 
he will get well faster. Be gentle and 
patient; coax, and don’t scold. Be 
the “boss;” he is counting on you to 
do his thinking. But don’t become 
“bossy.” You'll make your sick per- 
son stubborn, and your job will be 
harder. If he just well fuss, don’t no- 
tice it. You can get out of the room 
and walk around, and he can’t. 


Talking About 


The Romance of the Patchwork 
Quilt in America 
By Carrie A. Hall and Rose G. Kretsinger 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, $5. 
HAT the patchwork quilt has 
come to be a distinctly American 
art form one is thoroughly convinced, 
for of all the time-honored household 
arts it has best withstood the machine 
age and has by no means reached its 
climax. 


This comprehensive work covers 
such subjects as: the romance of 
patchwork, quilt names, the quilting 
bee, the quilt’s place in art, the quilt 
in the 20th century, historical quilts 
from recent exhibitions, gleanings 
from old scrapbooks on how to make 
a quilt, colonial and modern patterns 
and quilting designs. This is a book 
you will read and read again. 


Gardening In The South 
By George R. Briggs 
A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc., 438 West 37th 
Street, New York City, $2.15. 

THis book is almost an encyclo- 

pedia of gardens. The variety of 
subjects includes: principles of land- 
scape designing, the flower garden, 
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Let’s Help Them Get Well 


Practical suggestions for the sickroom 





WINSTON 


Keep your sick person clean. Give 
him a clean bed and a nice warm 
bath each morning, and a clean 
gown. Talcum powder and good 
smelling soap are soothing and pleas- 
ant when one is ill. 


He has a right to be comfortable. 
Give the sheet a quick little tug from 
the side and tuck it tight under the 
mattress. That gets all the wrinkles 
out, and bed feels clean and smooth. 
Plump up the pillows, and have a 
little one to slip under his neck and 
shoulders. 


A person in bed thinks a lot about 
eating. Bring him hot soups, with 
the steam coming up. Pretty dishes 
make food taste better. A small glass 
full of milk is better than a large one, 
half full. Don’t ask him beforehand 
what he wants to eat; this frets him. 
He'll say, “nothing,” and probably 
get peevish, and maybe not eat when 
you bring it. 

After each meal, look out for 
crumbs, for eating in bed means 
crumbs in bed. Turn the patient on 
his side, and brush the sheet with 
your hand. Crumbs are pesky little 
nuisances. 


Chat with your patient. That will 
make him feel he isn’t left out of 
what is going on. If he has company, 
their visits must be short. 


At bedtime, bathe his face and 
hands and comb his hair. Rub his 
back and legs to help him drop off 
into restful sleep. 


the New Books 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


the home orchard, propagation of 
plants, control of insects and dis- 
eases, a garden calendar for the year, 
shrubs and roses for the South. 


George Washington Traveled 
This Way 
By Fred L. Holmes 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

HE author has to some extent 

made a guidebook and travel 
diary in his interesting treatment. In 
short, he has personalized his visits to 
the Washington country, and has in- 
vested the life and incidents of the 
Father of our Country with some- 
what more than a mere biography. A 
book you will enjoy reading often. 


Victorious Troy or The 
Hurrying Angel 
By John Masefield 

The Macmillan Co., New York City, $2.50. 

E WHO read “Bird of Dawn- 

ing” will hail with joy another 
exciting sea story by John Masefield. 
This is a story of courage, skill, and 
resourcefulness under great handi- 
caps andeas usual the narrative is 
compelling and the descriptions vivid 
and impressive. 
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Whe Pome 


nts month, 
while the Coun- 
try Women ot the 
World are gatker- 
ing in Washington 
for their triennial 
meeting, inevitably we think of woman’s widening 
influence. 





After all, the best run, the most sanitary, and the most successfully 
budgeted home may still leave something to be desired. Women of to- 
day must have widespread interests. So much are we part and parcel 
of that larger aspect of world-wide housekeeping and homemaking, 
that women of today must be versatile. How well this situation was 
stated by Hon. John G. Winant, ex-governor of New Hampshire, at 
the National Farm Bureau meeting in Nashville:— 

“Since the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment, a gentle influence has been 
at work trying to push the frontiers and standards of the home out into the political 
life of the nation. Women make a contribution that men cannot conceive alone. I 
was thinking the other day of the man-made shrines of America—of Washington’s 
Aonument and Grant’s Tomb. .And then I remembered that the women of America 
had chosen to commemorate the life of the Father of our Country by preserving his 
home on the shores of the Potomac, and what they did for Washington at Mount 
Vernon they did for Jefferson at Monticello. Calvin Coolidge in dedicating the birth- 
place of Theodore Roosevelt grasped the deeper significance of it. ‘Men,’ he said, 
‘build monuments above the graves of their heroes to mark the end of a great life, 
but women seek out the birthplace and build their shrine, not where a great life 
had its ending, but where it had its beginning; seeking with a truer instinct the 
common source of things, not in that which is gone forever, but in that which 
they know will again be manifest.’ ” 


@ “Recipe for Making a Home” 


WHITHOUT doubt, our readers will agree that the following recipe 

submitted to us by Miss Sylvia Slocum, district home demonstra- 
tion agent, Richmond, Va., is indeed the recipe of the month. Our 
keen interest in the poem this month was heightened by the fact that 
June, the month of roses, is also the proverbial wedding month:-— 


RECIPE FOR MAKING A HOME 
Take half a cup of Friendship, add one cup of Thoughtfulness; 
Cream together with pinch of powdered Tenderness, 
Very lightly beaten into a bowl of Loyalty 
With one cup of Faith, one of Hope, and one of Charity; 
Be sure to add a spoonful each of Gaiety that sings, 
And the ability to laugh at little things; 
Moisten with the sudden tears of heartfelt Sympathy, 
And bake in a good-natured pan. Serve repeatedly. 


@ Legislation and Blindness 


OMES the news that the eye infections of the 

newborn child, once an outstanding cause of 
blindness in the United States, have been reduced 
75 per cent in the last 25 years. However, there are 
yet 13 states without adequate laws, according to 
the National Saciety for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. Of the 13 states without adequate laws, four 
are Southern: Mississippi, Maryland, Florida, and 
South Carolina. As citizens and voters isn’t it 
time for us to “sound taps” to careless and anti- 
quated customs that threaten helpless babies? 





@ Plan for Comfort and Beauty 





N AN issue in which we are using roses on our 
cover, it is fitting that we urge all readers to 
plan for comfort and beauty in 1936 as well as 
for cash crops. 
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Woman’s widening influence 


Sats. + Ute. EDITOR 


To those in constant and unrelax- 
ed effort to make the farm home 
such a place of beauty and comfort, 
heartening indeed are these words, 
a quotation in effect, from a recent 
talk given by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace: “More and more I think we should pin blue ribbons on the 
home demonstration agents who are encouraging home improvement 
and greater appreciation of music, pictures, etc. ...” 


And now comes Director Harry Brown of the Georgia Extension 
Service with his challenge that we plan for beauty as well as for cash 
crops:— 

“It is as much a part of real living to provide farm and home con- 
veniences, comforts, and beauties, as it is to provide cash income. No 
doubt in the past we have over-emphasized the matter of cash sales 
from the farm at the expense of soil fertility and farm contentment. 
Without the participation of the farm women in agricultural pro- 
gram planning, any plan developed will ultimately fail. It is my con- 
viction that in agricultural planning of this sor-—which will include the 
interest and the welfare of the farmer, the farm woman, and the farm 
children—lies the hope of the future. Beautiful, happy, and prosperous 
farm homes can be the product of no other procedure.” 


@® “Farm to Enjoy the Good Life” 
N° MAN or woman reader should miss Donald Davidson’s remark- 


able article on another page. Such a “good life” on the farm must 
of course center about the farm home. And it is a remarkable fact that 
the farmers who put the home first nearly always have the most suc- 
cessful farms. 


Some years ago I clipped the following article by our Dr. Clarence 
Poe. I have read it to many audiences and discussed it with many 
groups. It is so appropriate to our theme today that I give it to you:— 


“The farmer may indeed elect to make of himself a mere wage slave; 
he may shut his eyes to his own possibilities and think only of the dol- 
lars some money crops will bring next fall. But always when he forgets 
the power to make himself a creative worker, always when he ceases to 
be a farm-maker and home-maker and limits himself instead to the 
drudgery of mere money-making for its own sake, he throws himself 
out of harmony with the purpose of Nature and in the long run Nature 
exacts its penalty. No truer words about agriculture have ever been 
written than these:— 

“Study it when and where you will, you will find this 
true in the long run: The farmer who farms first of all to 
have a good farm and make a good living makes a good 
living and some money too. But the farmer who makes it 
a matter of farming only to make money makes neither 
money nor a living. 

“ “Seek ye first the kingdom,’ said the Mas- 
ter, ‘and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
So we may say that in farming the farmer who 
seeks first of all to make a farm and a home of 
which he and his children can be proud—all these 
other things shall be added unto him. In other 
words, the man who aims first at a good farm and 
a good living on the farm usually nets the most 
cash also.” 


The City of Washington is host this June 
to 1,000 members of the Associated 
Country Women of the World. 
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By LILLIAN 
L. KELLER 


Household Management Specialist, 
Tennessee Extension Service 


47) VERY farm woman can make 

— her kitchen more convenient and 
better arranged by study and plan- 
ning. Let’s discuss the A B C’s of 
kitchen planning, and try to learn 
the first lesson so we can make a 
grade each year and finally graduate 
with every farm kitchen in the South 
as well planned as its owner can pos- 
sibly make it, 

When you Icarned your A B C’s in 
school, perhaps A stood for Apple. 
Our kitchen alphabet is different. 
The first A stands for Arrangement. 
Kitchen equipment, that is, refriger- 
ator, storage space, sink, table, and 
stove, should be arranged with refer- 
ence to the kinds of work which 
must be carried on in every kitchen. 


The three chief processes carried 
on in farm kitchens are: (1) prepara- 
tion and cooking of the food; (2) 
serving, and (3) cleaning away 
and washing dishes. If these process- 
cs can be performed with the equip- 
ment arranged from right to left the 
work is a little faster and there is less 
lost motion. The raw food is collect- 
ed, perhaps from the refrigerator, 
prepared at the sink or cabinet, and 
then cooked, and last served on a 
table in the kitchen or in the dining 
room. Sometimes because of the lo- 
cation of the stove this procedure 
from right to left is impossible but 
in this case the equipment should be 
arranged so the work proceeds from 
left to right and not back and forth 
across a poorly arranged kitchen. 


Our next A stands for Adjustment 
of working areas, or raising the tables 
ahd cabinets to the correct height. 
Convenient heights of working sur- 
faces, adjusted according to the 
height of the woman working in the 
l:itchen, contribute much to the effi- 
ciency of this very important room of 
the house. A good height for the 
cink and cabinet counters, where the 
worker stands to do short jobs, is 
from 34 to 36 inches. Working sur- 
faces or tables for longer jobs 
should be provided with knee space 
underneath so the worker can sit on 
a stool and be comfortable. 


Administration Important 


The third A is for Administration, 
or the way the homemaker plans and 
executes her tasks in the kitchen 
after seeing that the arrangement of 
equipment is convenient and work- 
ing areas.the correct heights. Every 
business in the world has a plan ex- 
cept the important business of home- 
making. Perhaps planning meals for 
a week at a time or making a house- 
hold schedule of tasks to be done will 
help in the administration of your 
kitchen work as well as in your 
whole occupation as a homemaker. 

What can the B of our kitchen 
A B C’s stand for? It can stand for 
Better Buying in the kitchen. Not 
only better buying of good, nourish- 
ing food but also of utensils and 





The improved kitchen of Mrs. Minnie Rutherford of Knox County, Tenn. Much of 
this equipment is old, and the linoleum covering for worktable has been in use 10 
years. A new electric stove, dish drainer, and garbage bucket have been added. 


equipment. Even if you plan to buy 
but a paring knife and one stew 
pan during the year, buy the best. 

Can B stand for Beauty in the 
kitchen? Clean cream or light tan 
walls instead of dark brown ones, 
two high windows where once there 
was one narrow low window, attrac- 
tive linoleum instead of hard-to-clean 
wood floors, freshly painted cabinets, 
and cool crisp curtains pushed back 
to let in the sunshine can certainly 
make for beauty in a kitchen. 


A Number of “C’s” 


The C of our A B C’s can stand 
for so many things in a kitchen. The 
first one is Cleanliness. To be clean, 
a kitchen must have walls and ceiling 
free from cracks so it may be easily 
wiped down with a wall mop or 
washed if necessary. Light cream or 
buff colored walls are more pleasing 
in a kitchen than white ones. Plas- 
tered or ceiled walls may be painted 


or a washable paper or wall covering 
may be used. The woodwork should 
be plain with a permanent, sanitary 
finish. The floors should be smooth, 
durable, and easy to keep clean. 
Linoleum makes an ideal kitchen 
floor covering. 


The second C is for Convenience. 
An oblong kitchen with equipment 
well arranged is the best shape to 
conserve time and energy. If your 
kitchen is square and much too large, 
try to group your equipment on one 
side and use the other side for a 
breakfast nook, a desk for your home 
account book or recipes, a sewing 
corner, rest corner, or even for a 
child’s play space. 

Not only the big pieces of equip- 
ment such as refrigerator, cabinet, 
and stove should be arranged con- 
veniently, but the small things, such 
as paring knife, salt shaker, and mix- 
ing spoon should be grouped near 
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Timely ‘Tips About Flowers 


By L. A. NIVEN 


O CONTROL red spider on co- 

niferous evergreens and other 
plants, dust with finely powdered 
sulphur. Repeat a second or third 
time at intervals of two weeks. 


Plant lice get on many flowering 
plants and shrubbery, often doing 
serious damage. Control them by 
spraying with nicotine sulphate, be- 
ing careful to get the solution directly 
on each insect. A teaspoonful of the 
nicotine sulphate thoroughly mixed 
with one gallon of soapy water is the 
right proportion for the mixture. 

Bag worms on shrubbery, especial- 
ly the coniferous evergreens, do 
much harm if not controlled. These 
may be cut off and destroyed when 
noticed, but the best method of con- 
trol is to spray with an arsenate of 
lead solution made of one pound of 
the lead to 50 gallons of water, or 
one ounce to three gallons of water. 
Give the first spraying as soon as the 
new, small bags are noticed. Do not 


be governed by the old dead looking 
ones that are hanging on the shrubs 
from last year. Give a second appli- 
cation in a week or 10 days. The 
winter stage of the bag worm is pass- 
ed in the egg form in the old bags. 
Late in the spring the eggs hatch and 
the young worms immediately start 
to building a new bag in which to 
live. Spraying will aid in controlling 
them, but where this isn’t done, or 
even if it is, every bag should be cut 
off and burned as soon as noticed. 


The old bloom stalks of peonies, 
irises, tulips, climbing roses, etc., 
should be removed now, if not al- 
ready done. Do not, however, cut 
the leaves off such flowers as tulips, 
jonquils, etc., until they have entirely 
died down, as they are needed to 
manufacture plant food to feed the 
new bulbs that are being formed for 
next season’s blooms. Wait until the 
tops have entirely died down from 
these plants before removing them. 


I LOVE A COUNTRY 
KITCHEN 


By SUSAN HUBBARD MARTIN 









































































I love a country kitchen, 
Where the sun pours in each day; 
The plant upon the window sill 
With blossoms red and gay. 


The kettle and the shining pans, 
The eight-day clock so old, 
The pail of water from the well 
So sparkling, clear and cold. 


I love its friendly atmosphere, 
The cushioned rocking chair; 
The spectacles that mutely speak 


Of aged eyes somewhere. 


The woodbox filled at evening time, 
The lamps well trimmed and bright, 

That send their cheerful rays far out 
Into the deepening night. 


The braided rug upon the floor, 
The table neatly spread 

At mealtime with its wholesome fare, 
Its milk, its homemade bread. 


Apartment houses have no charm; 
Instead, I’d rather be 

In my big country kitchen here 
Where God has need of me. 


OT 


the place they will be used. Near the 
sink should be arranged the paring 
knife, stew pan, double boiler, dish 
pan, dish drainer, dish towels, dish 
cloths, soap shaker, scouring powder, 
soap, garbage can, cleaning brushes, 
and hand lotion. 


Hot and Cold Water 


Hot and cold running water is a 
great convenience in the kitchen. A 
pitcher pump and sink can be in- 
stalled for a very small amount of 
money and will save many hours of 
carrying buckets of water in and out 
during all kinds of weather. If you 
cannot have two drain boards at the 
sink, be sure the one is to the left so 
when washing dishes they can be 
stacked on a table at the right, wash- 
ed in the sink and drained at the left. 


The next C is for Comfort. For 
comfort, tables which are too low 
may be raised to the right height by 
nailing blocks of wood to the legs of 
the table. The wood box or coal 
bucket should be elevated to save 
useless stoops which cause back- 
aches at the end of the day. A kitch- 
en stool of the right height should 
be used at the worktable. 


A kitchen should be cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. The proper 
cross ventilation helps keep the 
kitchen cool and comfortable, An 
oil stove will make the kitchen cooler 
in summer. An electric stove is 
ideal for summer but provision must 
be made for heat in winter. 


Also for comfort there should be a 
rest corner. A comfortable rocking 
chair near the lightest, cheeriest win- 
dow or near a small table with a book 
or magazine affords a chance for a 
few minutes’ relaxation. 


If you are interested in seeing your 
kitchen graduate from the A B C’s, 
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study and plan for its improvement. ~ 



















ROVERBIALLY famous for its 

barbecues, the South no doubt 
could yield up many excellent recipes 
for its preparation. 


Mainstay of community meals or 
picnics, the suggestion of barbecue is 
usually hailed with great joy by those 
responsible for the fare. As accom- 
paniments to a barbecue dinner, one 
usually expects some or several of the 
following: sliced bread, buns, or rolls, 
pickles, sliced onions, fresh tomatoes, 
potato salad, stuffed eggs, fresh fruit;, 
watermelons, coffee, lemonade, or 
fruit punch. Ice cream and cakes are 
welcome additions too. All of these 
except the barbecue, and possibly the 
coffee, should be prepared in ad- 
vance. 


A recipe for barbecued chicken 
which has met with unanimous favor 
has been developed by John E. Ivey, 
extension poultryman for Alabama, 
according to information reaching us 
from P. O. Davis at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. Mr. Ivey’s recipe 
follows:— 


BARBECUED CHICKEN 


Select chickens weighing 1% to 2 
pounds each. Kill and pick in the 
usual way. Remove breastbone and 
halve bird. Removal of this bone is 
essential to proper cooking. Without 
salting, place in refrigerator for chill- 
ing at least 12 hours. Ordinary do- 
mestic refrigerator may be used. ‘Re- 
move from refrigerator and sprinkle 
with salt. . 

Before cooking, dip each half into 
a barbecue sauce, the recipe for which 
(enough for 12 chickens) follows:— 


BARBECUE SAUCE 
Two 14-ounce bottles of tomato ketch- 
up (equivalent to 3 cups), 1 cup apple 
vinegar, 5 tablespoons Worcestershire 
sauce, 1 tablespoon tabasco sauce, 4 
tablespoons salt, 4 tablespoons prepar- 
ed mustard, 4% pound butter, juice of 
one medium size onion, juice of 2 lem- 
ons, red and black pepper to taste. 
Heat vinegar and melt butter. Mix 
these and bring the mixture to a boil, 
adding other ingredients. 


Have a steam pressure cooker 
ready. Dip chicken into this sauce, 
and place, skin down, on elevated 
rack in cooker. Skin at bottom re- 
tains juices and causes them to per- 
meate meat. Bring cooker to 10 
pounds pressure and cook 10 min- 
utes. Let heat and pressure recede 
slowly. 


This cooks the meat, after which 


the barbecue is finished by either of 
a 


Barbecue for Community ‘Mask 


By SALLIE F. HILL 





two ways: (1) in an oven under heat- 
ing unit, or (2) over barbecue pit 
with slow heating. Heating too fast 
dries and burns the meat. 


As it is being barbecued, either in 
oven or over pit, the chicken is bast- 
ed frequently with the same sauce 
into which the raw meat was dipped, 
using an ordinary dish mop for bast- 
ing. Serve hot. It is good any sea- 
son of the year. 


From Miss Minnie Mae Grubbs, 
Texas Extension Service, comes this 
barbecue sauce recipe. The quantity 
will be sufficient for 12 chickens:— 

3 pounds butter, 1 dozen lemons, 1 

large tablespoon ketchup, % bottle 

Worcestershire sauce, 1 teaspoon tabas- 

co sauce, 2 or 3 pieces of garlic (to rub 

around pan and then to be thrown 
away), 3 tablespoons salt. 
BARBECUED SQUIRREL, RABBIT, OR 
CHICKEN 

Dress and prepare fowl or game, 
cutting frying sized chicken down 
back in halves. Cut rabbit or squirrel 
into convenient pieces and soak in 
salt water for a few minutes. Place 
under side down over fire and let stay 
in that position until the meat begins 
to get done. Turn it over and mop 
with sauce. Do not cook too fast. 
Melt 2-3 cup butter with | 1-3 cups 
vinegar, and | tablespoon salt. Bring 
to boil. Mix together 1-3 tablespoon 
horseradish, 2-3 tablespoon white 
pepper, 2-3 tablespoon dry mustard, 
1-6 bottle of table sauce, 2-3 table- 
spoon flour, red pepper to taste. Add 
this to the butter and vinegar and 
cook until creamy. Baste fowl or 
game with this. (A cloth swab may 
be used. Wrap several thicknesses 
of cheesecloth around one end of a 
stick.) This is sufficient sauce for 5 
chickens. 

BARBECUED SPARERIBS 


Equally good for picnic or home 
use are barbecued spareribs. Here is 
a recipe:— 

3 pounds pork spareribs, 2 onions, 

cup ketchup, 1% teaspoons salt, 4 tea- 

spoon tabasco sauce, % teaspoon chili 
powder, 1 cup water. 

Use heavy pot with fitting lid. Put 
half the ribs in the bottom and cover 
with a layer of thinly sliced onions. 
Combine ketchup, salt, tabasco sauce, 
chili powder, and water, and pour 
half this sauce over the meat and on- 
ions. Put in another layer of meat 
and onions and the remainder of 
sauce. Cover pot and bake for 2 
hours in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees Fahrenheit). 











NEEDLEWORK 
Crochet Pineapple Tablet Set 3 cents 
HOME BEAUTIFICATION 
Landscaping Diagram and 
Perennial Border Chart... 3 cents 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Summer Picnics 3 cents 


OS Sacals ORS ie \C 


HOMEMAKERS’ HELPS 
s CULINARY HOUSE PLANS 
u Rat, ‘3 
See Canning Ficise ‘% ‘ : pen Architects’ Standard Plans and 


Specifications for 3-room, 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, 
or 8-room house $1.50 each 


Send orders for any of the above 
items to Home Department, Pro- 
gressive Farmer, sii SI Ala. 


A ee QP PEN. 








as NO STOOPING .. 
with this ol range 














HIGH-POWER BURNERS ARE EASY TO LIGHT 
... OVEN AT PROPER HEIGHT SAVES 
KNEELING (also ruined stockings} 


@ With this modern Perfection oil 
range, you may have convenience 
as well as beauty. Five High-Power 
burners, all easily lighted from the 
front, provide a large volume of 
clean cooking heat—fast enough to 
boil two quarts of water in about 
eight minutes, yet easily regulated 
and dependably controlled for any 
cooking heat. 


The large “live heat” oven, is built 


.at the proper height to save stoop- 


ing and lifting. This is an important 
point, for as every woman knows, 
saving stooping means saving on 
stocking “runs” as well. 


The smart, modern design of this 

range looks well 

in any kitchen. It 

is compact, yet 

roomy. Because 
« 


Chill foods economical- 
ly and make ice cubes 
with a SUPERFEX Oil 
Burning Refrigerator. 
Twenty-four hours’ re- 
frigeration from about 
two hours’ burner oper- 
ation— modern refriger- 
ation at the lowest oper- 
ating cost. 

























































Be sure to get High- | 
Power burner speed, 
cleanliness and precise 
regulation. This paper 
label on one burner 
identifies Perfection 
High-Power Oil Stoves. 


Perfection High-Power oil 
range No. R-879 
































The hinged panel that conceals the 
rners opens neatly against the 
lower front of the range. 


lighting and refueling are all done 
from the front of the range, it can be 
placed in an alcove or next a wall or 
work counter. There is no need of 
working around the ends or at the 
back of this range, as you do with 
stoves having fuel tanks at the back. 
The concealed, unbreakable fuel 
reservoir on this range holds two 
gallons. Its cover forms a handy 
extension at the side of the cooking 
top. The reservoir is easily removed 
for filling without leaving your natural 
working position in front of the range. 


Visit your dealer soon and see his 
display of beautiful new Perfection 
oil stoves. There are sizes for every 
purpose, at prices that will please 
you. Ask for a complete demonstra- 
tion, including High-Power burner 
speed. Examine the quality finishes, 
the sturdy construction of every Per- 
fection model. Choose a modern Per- 
fection for your: kitchen. Remember, 
Perfection High-Power cooking is as 
fast as gas, as clean as electricity, with 
the economy of kerosene. Send for 
our free booklets, illustrated in color. 


ERFECTION ‘o:csimec 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7712-D Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 


DD Please send me the new High-Power PER- 
FECTION booklet showing modern oil stoves 


O Also SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerator 
booklet 








Name. 
St. or R. F. D. 
Post Office 














__ State. 

















































"I’m going to try to win 
that $100.00 Prize.”’ 


I hope you do, but 

even if you don’t win 

first prize, your rooms 

are certainly beautiful 
finished with WALLRITE” 





GET YOUR 


SHARE OF 


.§200°° IN CASH PRIZES 





Write us a letter on “Why I Like 
WALLRITE.” To make it worth your 
while, we are offering prizes totaling 
$200.00, and you may win from $5.00 
to $100.00 for your letter. Attach a 
label from a roll of WALLRITE to 
your letter, or draw one as nearly as 
you can and send it along with your 
letter. Get your letter to us promptly, 
as contest will end at midnight, June 
15, 1936. 


WALLRIT 





THE PRIZES 

Ist Prize $100.00 

2nd Prize 50.00 

3rd Prize 15.00 

4th Prize 5.00 

5th Prize 5.00 

6th Prize 5.00 

7th Prize 5.00 

; 8th Prize 5.00 
tS 9th Prize 5.00 
10th Prize 5.00 


THE BUILDING 
PAPER BEAUTIFUL 


Is made in several designs and colors. Insulates against summer heat, dampness, 
dust and winter cold. WALLRITE makes your rooms more attractive and more 
comfortable, yet it costs only about one-half as much as ordinary wallpaper. Can 
be applied on wood. walls, over newspaper or over old wallpaper, without canvas. 
Go to your local Hardware, Lumber, Building Material or General Store and ask 
to see the new samples of WALLRITE—The Building Paper Beautiful. 
























FILL THIS COUPON AND MAIL 


Fleming & Sons, Inc., Dept. 200M 
Dallas, Texas. 

Here is my entry for First Prize 
in the WALLRITE Contest. 


2 ee ee Design best. 
TRADE NAME 


My Dealer Is 
ee se ee 








% NOTE TO DEALERS °* 
If you do not have WALLRITE in stock, 


get your order to your jobber at once. 
There is Prize Money in This Contest 
FOR YOU, TOO. 
FLEMING & SONS, INC. 
Oak Cliff Paper Mills 


DALLAS, TEXAS 






























HOME CANNING 


For SAFETY, THRIFT and Better LIVING 


Endorsed by VU. S. 
Government Bulle- 
tins as the ONLY 
gafe Canning 
method. 


Cooks entire meal 
over one burner in 
4 the time, saving 
% the fuel. 


PRESSURE COOKER 


and the NATIONAL Automatic 


CAN SEALER 


Standard for over TWENTY YEARS, the NATIONAL 
is the ONLY Pressure Cooker with ALL the following 
SIX important features: 

1. Separate exhaust valve so that release of pressure can 
be controlled. 2. Cool, handsome Bakelite thumb screws 
instead of metal lugs. 


3. Divided inset pans for greater 


e convenience in cooking. 4. Wire canning basket with all 


models. 


Gauge and valves 
tested and double 
checked for ac- 
curacy. 


M 





: 5. Die-cast rack, cross bars and lifters. 
side handles for lifting cooker. 


You Need This Improved CAN SEALER 

The Improved Automatic NATIONAL Can Sealer, made 

of die-cast metal, beautifully nickel-plated, seals, opens 

and reflanges cans perfectly. Adapted for No. 2, No. 2% 

and No. 3 cans which may be used repeatedly. Low in cost. 
Remember to ask for the NATIONAL, the name “National Pressure 


‘ooker, Eau Claire, W: " being 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 


lakers of Approximately 
90% of All the Pressure 


6. Cool 


on the lid. 













Cookers in Use. 











ASK YOUR 
NATIONAL 
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LLY 

















DEALER 
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COMPANY 
EAU CLAIRE 


PRESSURE COOKER 


WISCONSIN 





The Kindest Way 


By, RUTH RYAN 


Why don’t you speak 


for yourself ? 


T WAS evidently ali a woman's 

idea to begin with—that man must 
do the proposing. I say so because a 
great proportion of the hundreds of 
letters from women said “No” to my 
question of whether a woman shall 
propose. The men, on the other 
hand, were practically unanimous in 
saying, “Yes, let her!” Only about 
a dozen men in all held out for 
their rights. And wouldn’t you think 
women would champion their own 
cause? (I.am about ready to believe 
that men are responsible for wom- 
an suffrage!) In the words of a 
correspondent, Miss D. R. from 
South Carolina: “Women have beat- 
en against the doors of stores, offices, 
factories and even the Cabinet until 
they have broken down the barriers 
and gotten in. Now for the thing 
they most want and benefit most 
from—the right to propose—they 
haven’t even put up a scrap!” 

But there are women who have 
pioneered in the cause, and it sur- 
prised me to know how many happy 
marriages have resulted from pro- 
posals by women; several men and 
women, too, stated frankly that they 
had missed their life partner because 
he was too timid to speak, and she 
was too diffident to mention the sub- 
ject herself. Such a one is from Sam- 
uel Washington :— 


“Being an old man with a wonder- 
ful lot of experience I think I am 
qualified to enter your contest. When 
I was 23 I fell desperately in love 
with a fine black-haired beauty. Sev- 
eral boys were after her but I was 
bashful and timid and failed to pro- 
pose. She was schooled in the 
thought it was unladylike to propose, 
so I missed my chance. I have since 
learned that I was her choice, and if 
I had just made the suggestion, all 










would have been well with us both.” 


“When I was 17,” writes Mrs. M. 
S. M., “I went into a community to 
teach my first school. In less than a 
month I had met the man of my 
dreams. I learned to love this man 
very much, and he loved me. My 
parents objected because of our ages. 
He was 26. Misunderstandings came 
along and we drifted apart. He has 
never married, though I married a 
good man whom [I respect highly. 
About two years ago I met my first 
love accidentally and I saw in his eyes 
the same love I saw there 20 years 
ago. My heart has ached ever since. 
If I could have had the right to pro-. 
pose I would have, regardless of my 
parents’ objection, and perhaps we 
would be happily married today.” 

“This is my true history,” writes 4 
Happy Wife. “I met my husband, 
proposed to him, and we were mar- 
ried soon after he asked my mother. 
I loved him-the first time I saw him, 
and a friend said, ‘If you get him 
you'll have to do the proposing,’ so I 


‘went to work and did it. That was 


10 years ago. We now have five chil- 
dren and have been through hard- 
ships and sickness together, but we 
are happy, and if it was to do over, I 
would do it again.” 

“In my own experience,” writes 
Contented Wife, “I think it quite 
proper, as my husband seemed to 
think he could never make enough 
money for us to be married on. We 
had been going together for three 
years but he would never say the 
word. So I askéd him. That was 11 
years ago and we now have two boys 
and think the world of each other. 
He often says we wasted that first 
three years of our lives.” 

Notice: Announcement of the two 
winning letters will appear in July. 


Electric Equipment Lightens Her Tasks 


By MRS. S. H. SAUNDERS 


@ We believe our readers will enjoy a peep into another farm 
home—one with up-to-date equipment, that makes farm life easier 
and more pleasant, so we are publishing this letter from Mrs. S. H. 
Saunders of Bedford County, Va., wife of Master Farmer S. H. 
Saunders. Mrs. Saunders is a member of our Advisory Board. 


R. SAUNDERS and I have 

never ceased to be pleased that 
we were honored with the Master 
Farmer recognition in- 1929. 

Our home has a healthful location 
on a hill, with the Peaks of Otter for 
a background. We have running 
water in the house, and a well 198 
feet deep which was dug for drink- 
ing purposes. A forest protects the 
house from wind. Our home is a red 
brick colonial house, over 200 years 
old, with large, high-pitched ceil- 
ings. We have added to its capacity 
and changed arrangements to meet 
the needs of a large family. 


I haven’t employed regular hired 
help since the first babies became of 
an age to assist me. Each had her 
duties, and work proceeded harmo- 


niously. All assisted with the milk- 
ing and chicken raising until they 
went to college. By that time theif 
hands were being gradually replaced 
by electric devices. (Ed. Note: The 
Saunders have seven daughters and 
one son.) Now we have many labor- 
saving electric devices in our home 
and on the farm but we must man- 
age, else they would fail. 


My working day consists of pre- 
paring three meals, washing dishes, 
and cleaning the kitchen. Besides 
that, there is a weekly washing and 
ironing day which no longer bears - 
the title of “Blue Monday,” because 
I have two electric machines, and 4 
Negro girl to help. We wash in two | | 
or three hours, hang out the clothes, |” 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Jewels for the 
June Wardrobe 


No. 2986—This shirt type dress with its slim buttoned 
vest effect will prove useful for many an occasion. Sizes 16, 


18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 


No. 3184—For tennis or beach wear, or any sports, make 
this versatile model that may be worn with a cape for more 
general wear. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust. 


No. 2874—-A smart new sports ensemble includes raglan 
sleeved shirt, English shorts, and. front buttoned skirt. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 2551—Such a dress is particularly likable for home 
wear. It opens out flat, making laundry a simple matter. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 2980—The flattering cape sleeves falling gracefully 
over the arms, the V-neck with soft jabot tie, and the paneled 
skirt, make this dress particularly be- 
coming to the mature figure. Size 36, 


38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 


No. 2868—Both these charm- 
ing models are developed. from 
the same design. Sizes 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. 


? 








“Calumet’s the best baking powder 





on the market—and the thriftiest!” 


says Mrs. John Breibach, of Little Rock, Ark. 





late 
. Breibach serves Choco 
fone Loaf out at the tennis court. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE LOAF 


i lour 
fted Swans Down Cake F 
H ae Calumet Baking Powder 
1, teaspoon salt y 
3 pos butter or other shortening 
lcup ps - ae 
, well bea 
2 bean Baker’s Unsweetened 
Chocolate, melted 
34, cup milk . 
; teaspoon vanilla ! 

i nce, measure, add baking pow- 
= _ os and sift togetee pooeg me 9 
Cream butter thoroughly, add s a gent 

eam together until hg’ 
por A on and beat bas aon ooh 
1 lend. Add flour, alterna b 
pe aa amount id s case, Soe 
ach addition until sm: L. 
rates ag Bake in creases Fay — pegs 

i te oven : ’ 

neon boiled frosting generously on 

top and sides of cake. 
(All measurements are level.) 


Why does Calumet give Mrs. Breibach 
such wonderful results? Why is it so 
thrifty to use—just one level teaspoon 
to the cup of sifted flourin most recipes? 


tion for the mixing bowl—set free by 
liquid. A slower action for the oven— 
set free by heat. 


Calumet’s Double-Action is so per- 











Pattern Department, 
THE Procressive FARME 
Birmingham, Ala. 


1) Fashion Magazine. 








R, Date ..... 








Enclosed please find............ ¢ for the following patterns:— 
eS WA os serecisccatee 5 Sagi 
NAME 
REE | eee 








(Fashion Magazine and Patterns 10c each) 








Why is Calumet so different from other 
baking powders? 

It’s because Calumet combines two 
distinct leavening actions. A quick ac- 


fectly balanced and controlled that 
it produces perfect leavening — every 
time. Calumet Baking Powder is a 
product of General Foods. 


LOOK AT THE NEW CAN! A simple twist... 
and the Easy-OpeningT op lifts off. No 
delay, no spilling, no broken finger- 
nails! And inside there’s a special, 
convenient spoon-leveller! 


Calumet’s full-pound can 


om only 25¢#! Reliable Double- Acting 
Calumet is today’s bargain in baking powder! 
The regular price of the full-pound can is only 
25¢! And there’s a big new 10¢ can, too—a lot 
of good baking for a dime. Lowest prices in 
Calumet’s history—but the same high quality! é 








“ING POW! 
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easier and quicker in Kerr “Self- 
sealing” Mason Jars. For large 
fruits, I like Kerr Wide-mouth 
Masons best.... 

Corn... keeps sweet and tastes 
better in Kerr Masons, 


a EASY 
AND 
SURE 
WHEN 

1 USE 
KERR 
TIME 
TABLES" 





Beans ...my neighbors wonder 
how I get such nice jars -..my 
answer, “it's the Kerr “se/f-seal- 
ing” cap that does the work.” 


Peas... easy and quick to can 
.+.no spoilage, thanks to Kerr's 
tested instructions. 


BUY genuine Kerr Jars, Caps, or 
Lids .. . you will like them. 


KERR 
“Self-Sealing” Lids 


KERR MASON JAR CO. 
451 Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
o RR cde Main Street, Sand —— Okla. 





“Treasure Chest of Cannin 


Name 








Petal Kerr Mason Mason, Cap” ( (ine ALL "REE Masons) F 





Address 


























This club girl and her mother are prepared for whatever comes in family food needs. 


Summer Canning Suggestions 
By MARY E. DONEY 


Food Preservation Specialist, Mississippi Exténsion Service 


HEN the family has savored 

the freshness of spring vegeta- 
bles for weeks and the full glory of 
summer fruits and vegetables is upon 
us, it is hard to realize that there will 
be times when there will not be plen- 
ty coming fresh from garden and or- 
chard. Floods, drouths, dust storms, 
and exceedingly cold winters have 
impressed the need for well stocked 
pantries. 


It has come to be an accepted fact 
that canning is not done just for win- 
ter, but for whenever it is needed. In 
many sections mid-August finds only 
tomatoes, peppers, and butterbeans in 
the garden. Then why not can some 
of the surplus greens—spinach, mus- 
tard, young turnip and beet tops— 
from the early garden to eat in late 
summer? 


Sometimes the root crops too can 
be put into jars and cans to advan- 
tage, because all too often there is a 
long period in a dry fall when they 


do not grow well because seed germi- 
nate poorly in dry soil. Tender 
carrots, beets, and turnips help give 
variety and supply needed minerals. 


There are several delicious relishes 
that can be made of early vegetables, 
to make the meal more palatable and 
to serve for garnishes. Radish relish, 
for instance, looks like strawberry 
jam and tastes as good too. 


RADISH RELISH 


Cut off tops and roots of tender 
radishes. Scrub clean and _ put 
through food chopper, using coarse 
blade. For 2 cups radish pulp and 1 
cup ground onions, use , tablespoon 
salt. Sprinkle over and allow to set 
for 15 minutes. Press out excess 
liquid and discard it, then add to the 
pulp 4 cup grated horseradish, 4 
tablespoon celery seed, 1 cup sugar, 
and vinegar to cover. Simmer 10 
minutes. Pack into hot jars. Process 


(Continued on page 36) 


Can the Sunny South Have Roses? 


@ Believing with the American Rose Society that there should be 
a rose for every home, and a bush for every garden, ]. Horace Mc- 
Farland brings us a message of inspiration this month. Editor of the 
American Rose Annual and the American Rose Magazine, Mr. Mc- 
Farland 1s a nationally known recognized authority on rose culture, 
and believes that our conditions and climate here give a definite an- 
swer to his question, “Can The Sunny South Have Roses?” 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


OSES, like babies, need atten- 

tion if they are to thrive. They 
do not give of their best unless they 
are dressed, and fed, and cared for. 
With reasonable nurture the South 
can have more roses and finer roses 
than we of the cold North can 


bama, Florida, and South Carolina 
can have everything that makes Cali- 
fornia notable in roses. North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
upper part of Georgia can bring the 
teas, the hybrid teas, and the beauti-. 
ful climbers to high perfection with 
a minimum of 





get by much 
more vigorous 
and expensive 
work. 

All through 
the Southern 
States there are 
natural roses 
which are really 
escapes from 
culture that al- 
most take care of 
themselves. The 
Cherokee and 
the Banksia are 
peculiarly favor- 
able in these lo- 
cations. Texas, 


RED LAND 





By MAUD LINDSAY 


My land is a red land 
With clay hills all aglow, 
And roads like streaks of giants’ blood, 
Where my folk come and go. 
Every man for his land 
Where his own harvest grows; 
But my land is a red land, 
And the red land breeds the rose. 


Few are rich in my land, 
Some may call us poor, 
Yet never stands a little home 
But beauty’s at the door. 
Every man for his land 
And what his own land shows; 
But my land is a red land, 
And the red land breeds the rose. 


care and a maxi- 
mum of effect. 
No home in 
the Sunny South 
need be without 
the rose that will 
make it a better 
home. For every 
garden there is 
a bush, and in- 
deed the full 
motto of the 
American Rose 
Society can be 
realized: “A rose 
for every home, 
a bush for every 


AND ROSES 








Georgia, Ala- 





garden.” 








Try this 


STARCH IN 
CUBES 


just COUNT CUBES 
FOR PERFECT STARCHING 


Simplify your laundry work 
with this modern new starch. 
Exact measure gives clothes 
just the degree of stiffness de- 
am sired. Ironing isa 
pleasure, swift and 
easy...no sticking, 
no scorching, no wax- 
ing. The fine “new” 
finish you desire is al- 
ways assured with 
STALEY’SGloss Starch 
CUBES. Try them... 
they cost no more. 


Your Srocer. har 
STALEYé GLOSS cuBeS 


STARCH 













































Use the Best 
SEALERS and COOKERS % 


Burpee invented Home Can Sealers and pio- 
neered every practical improvement. Far ahead 
in smooth, efficient performance and long life. 
Endorsed by leading home canning authorities. 
Priced to meet every need. Investigate the ex- 
clusive quality features of the complete Burpee 
line. See at your dealer’s or write for circular. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 


PTSEE N. KILDARE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILI 


Easy to take LAXATIVE 
GIVES pzorzpz RELIEF 


See how quickly and pleasantly Feen-a-mint, 
the delicious tasting chewing gum laxative, gives 
you relief from biliousness, nagging headaches 
and tiredness, due to constipation. Feen-a-mint 
begins its pleasant effect as soon as you start 
chewing it, for its stomach-settling mint brings 
a clean, fresh taste to the mouth. As you chew 
out the laxative ingredient which is absolutelly 
tasteless, the flow of digestive juices is in- 
creased. The laxative is mixed with them and 
earried into the system gently. Feen-a-mint 
doesn’t gripe, nauseate, or upset you and it is 
non-habit-forming. It passes through the stome 
ach and into the bowels scientifically to thor 
oughly eliminate waste. 








Doctors prescribe 
Feen-a-mint’s laxative ingredient for 


both children and adults. Sold on Ca ie 
money-back guarantee. Generous < ‘ 
a 


family size package 15c and 25c. 
THE DELICIOUS CHEWING GUM LAXATI! 
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MUDDY SHOES 


Dirt and mud can make any shoe look old 
and dingy. But here’s a quick, easy way to 
remove all signs of dirt—clean and polish 
shoes, and cover scuffs at the same time. 














SHINED LIKE NEW 


Just spread on Bixby’s JET-OIL. All dirt 
= mud disappear like magic! And the fine 
dyes in Jet-Oil cover scuff marks thoroughly. 
Restores new-shoe look in a jiffy! 














FASTEST WAY 


No hard rubbing or polishing with Bixby’s 
Jet-Oil. It’s quick and easy to use... nota 
bit messy. Good for the leather, too. Always 
keep a bottle of Jet-Oil on hand. 








SHINE 








WORLD’S 
FASTEST 


1L5¢ 


in all colors 








NEW KIND OF 
SEAL 


For Jams. 
Jellies. etc. 


JIFFY-SEAL 


FOR EVERY KIND OF 
GLASS OR JAR! 


Marvelous new invention seals any 
or jar. Saves time—money—labor— 





OUT * MISS DIXIE S BANDBOX 





By SALLY 


JUNE air is just full of “exams,” 

either the results of recent school 
examinations, or the facing of teach- 
ers’ examinations—or perhaps just 
the examinations of the family pock- 
etbook to see if there’s money for a 
vacation! 


So it might be well at this time to 
give yourself a “beauty exam” which 
will help you, whether you are going 
to be a schoolgirl another year, or a 
teacher, or a manager of a family 
purse, or just a vacationist. 


Look closely into that mirror of 
yours, even if it’s one of those worse- 
than-all-revealing magnifying mir- 
rors! What’s that you see? A film of 
oil all over your face? A collection of 
blackheads around your nose and 
chin? And horrors! What are these 
but pimples! Oh me, oh my, there’s 
work to be done if you are to pass into 
the “beauty class”! 


The underlying principles of the 
treatment for these three complexion 
ills are the same—diet, and scrupu- 
lous cleanliness. You can’t expect re- 
sults without both. 


Try a “Complexion Diet” 


Summer is a grand time for a com- 
plexion diet. Try eating nothing but 
vegetables and fruits for a week if 
your health is perfect, and watch 
your skin clear up. Raw fruits and 
vegetables and their juices are best, 
but cooked ones are fine, too. Or if 
such a diet seems too strenuous some 
days try eating just tomatoes or fruits 
for one meal each day, lunch or sup- 
per for instance. Eat in moderation 
rich desserts, fried food, and heavy 
meats and use more cooling fruit 
juices, tempting green salads, and 
fresh new vegetables in the diet. 


Water inside and out, plenty of it 
frequently applied, is another beauty 
aid that Nature gives us for the treat- 
ment of blackheads, oily skin, and 
pimples. Scrub— 
note that we 
didn’t say wash— 
your whole body 
once a day at least 
with warm water 
and plenty of 
good soap and a 
good brush. A 
health soap is es- 
pecially beneficial 
in summer for ex- 
tra cleanliness and 
for prevention of 
perspiration odor. 








CARTER 


What Beauty Examination Reveals 


Rinse in warm water, then cool. 
And take several more showers a 
day if possible. 


And drink at least eight or ten 
glasses of water a day, not too cold. 
Water drinking is especially neces- 
sary in summer. 


In addition to your bath, scrub 
your face several times a day with a 
complexion brush. If the pimples 
are irritated, wash more gently and 
be sure that you do not spread the 
infection. 


An Astringent Helps 


After the face washing, pat your 
face for several minutes with a cot- 
ton pad wrung out of witch-hazel, or 
some other astringent. (If you have 
pimples, be sure that the astringent 
is not irritating. This irritating or 
rather stinging effect of an astringent 
is good for blackheads and oiliness 
but may not be so good for pim- 
ples.) Every time you think of it 
during the day when your face is 
clean and has no make-up on it, keep 
patting with the witch-hazel to close 
and refine the pores, dry off the oil, 


and refresh and stimulate the skin. 


Use less cream on your face in 
summer than in winter. A very bene- 
ficial cream may just overload the 
pores when they are working hard to 
throw off perspiration, and may thus 
cause oiliness and blackheads. For 
the same reason it is well to do with- 
out make-up whenever you can, to as- 
sist the pores in the flushing that is so 
beneficial to the skin. You may find 
it advisable to use a lighter weight 
powder in summer, too. 


Many girls find that mild sunburn 
helps to remove pimples. If you use 
this remedy be careful not to overdo 
it. Sunburn can be very dangerous 
and cause a more unsightly appear- 
ance than the worst case of pimples. 


Next month there 
is to be a leaflet 
on “Freckles, Tan, 
and Sunburn,” 
and an article on 
the new style 
trends in hair 
dressing — things 
youll, want to 
know before start- 
ing on your vaca- 
tion, and certainly 
before going off to 
school or college. 








Materials. No == to melt—no tin tops to boil. Perfect 
seal every time. Try Jiffy-Seals—the transparent film 
invention pew: by millions. At grocers, neighbor- 

or 10c s send 10c for full-size package 
to CLOPAY * CORP, 1210 York Street, Cincinnati, 








Attention Farmers and Workers 
Big bargains in clothing for the entire family. Bankrupt 
stoeks and manufacturers’ close-outs, Write for catalog. 

SQUARE DEAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
9 Hester Street Mew York, N. Y. 








you a variety of suggestions. 
will cover your own problems. 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


£) What To Do About Pimples 
C] Real Foes of Beauty 
0 =Beauty Hints for Summer 


BEAUTY FOR SUMMER 


Feor your all-important summer beauty program, Sally Carter can offer 
Check the five booklets below that you feel 
Just write Sally Carter, The Progressive 


[] Warts, Moles, and Liver Spots 
() Care of Dry, Sensitive Skin 
(J Weight Control and Exercise 








How | ENDED 
CONSTIPATION” 


This advertisement is 
based on an actual expe- 
rience reported in an un- 
, solicitedletter.Subscribed 
gand sworn to before me. 
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V V HY LET constipation keep you 
run-down, listless, nervous and tired when 
permanent relief may be yours so easily? 
Take comfort from the above true story of 
another sufferer. For this is not just adver- 
tising promises, but the actual experience of 
one of the thousands who write to tell how 
Yeast Foam Tablets have ended their suf- 
fering and restored them to vigorous health. 

There’snomore need tomake yourself the 
victim of habit-forming cathartics. Yeast 
Foam Tablets help restore natural digestive 
and eliminative functions without irrita- 
tion. Rich in needed tonic elements, this ' 
pleasant, pasteurized yeast has banished ‘ 
constipation, headaches and other symp- 
toms for thousands—bringing back the nor- ! 
mal healthy glow of the skin—the natural 
pep—and the surging energy 
of buoyant health! 

Ask your druggist for 
Yeast Foam Tablets today. 
Do not accept a substitute. 





-— 





~ Send for Free Sample. 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO, 
"1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send free introductory beebaye of 
Yeast Foam Tablets. 6-36 
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THE PERFECT COMBINATION 


f HOME CANNING 


Home canning is convenient and profitable when your 
kitchen is equipped with the DIXIE SIMPLIFIED AUTO- 
MATIC Can Sealer, CONTINENTAL CANS and the Dixie 


Aluminum Pressure Cooker. 


The Dixie Sealer reflanges 
cans perfectly for a second or third use. 


CONTINENTAL 


BIG “C” CANS with the special lowered side seam are 
made especially for Home Canning. The Dixie Improved 


Cooker is safe, simple and scientific in operation. 


money, time, fuel, effort. 


It saves 


Guaranteed to be the greatest 


dollar for dollar value in a pressure cooker—you be the 


judge. 
(Mail to nearest office) 


Dept. F 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—ATHENS, GA. 





ag. 
DIXIE CANNER CO. 








Please mail interesting literature 
explaining Dixie Simplified Auto- 
matic Can Sealer and Continental 
Cans; Dixie Improved Aluminum 
Pressure Cooker and new low 
prices. 


Name 





Street 
ET icc senitsinie edavat .... State. 























WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP 


Only 1 moving part. Nothing to wear or cause trouble. 
28-foot suction lift. Operates cheaply. Money-back 
guarantee. Thousands satisfied users. Write for FREE 


catalog. WESTCO PUMP CORP., Davenport, lowa, Dept. 166. 





Free for Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma 
so terrible you choke and gasp for 
breath, if Hay Fever keeps you 
sneezing and snuffing while your 
eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free 
trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you noth- 
ing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 256-A Frontier 
Bldg., 462 Niagara St., Buffialo, N.Y. 
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FLIES, mosquitoes V 
AND oTHER FLYING insects Vv 


QUICKER V 
Bee Brand Insect Spray con- ESV 


tains 47% more pyrethrins 










—the most important insect- 
killing ingredient. Highest 
Quality—New Lower Price. 
Kill Crawling Insects 
with Bee Brand Insect 
Powder. It kills 32% 

quicker. McCormick 
Sales Co., Baltimore. 
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ee+ STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE... 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, antisep- 
tic liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe 
the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 
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Chambrays, Shirtings, Cr: 
ff New clean goods direct from us at a wo 
saving. Latest assorted Colors Newest 


SEND NO MONEY Poy peames 97¢ 


a few cents 
delivery charge 20 sore bundle $1.29 
postage paid, money with order. Satisfac- 







tion guaranteed or money back 





UMMER breakfasts can be dis- 

patched by cooking in the oven 
the bacon, eggs, toast, apples or stew- 
ed fruits, if you like—all at the same 
time. 


@ Here is a quick dessert and an 
appetizing one: heat 1 cup corn syrup 
and 2 tablespoons butter, beat and 
serve on plain cake or ice cream. 





@ Try gingerbread shortcake with 
summer fruits for dessert that is dif- 
ferent. 


@ To make Cereal Egg Croquettes 
chop 2 cups hard cooked eggs, mois- 
ten with 1 cup thick white sauce, add 
pepper, salt, and cayenne. Chill and 
shape into croquettes, roll in crushed 
cereal flakes, dip in egg, and roll in 
flakes again. Fry in fat until light 
brown. 

gl. Set 

Z \ 


@ As a hurry-up cake we recom- 
mend the following:— 
MOCK ANGEL FOOD CAKE 
1% cups sugar, 2 cups flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder. 
Mix dry ingredients and scald with 
1 cup boiling milk, then add beaten 


To Lighten Summer Labors 


whites of 4 eggs. Bake in ungreas- 
ed tube pan in slow oven for | hour. 








@ Never wash enameled stoves 
while they are warm, but wash them 
daily with soapy water. 


@ To prevent sink stoppage, flush 
the drain pipes often with hot water 
to which has been added one table- 
spoon of lye to each gallon of water. 


@ To thread a needle easily, cut the 
thread on the bias. 


@ Egg stains may be removed from 
spoons by rubbing with damp table 
salt. 


@ Do not place meat in water be- 
fore cooking; wipe with a clean 
damp cloth. 





a= 
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@ Careless cleaning does more 
damage to linoleum than long wear. 
Clean it with a damp cloth wrung 
out of suds made with a mild soap. 


Summer Canning Suggestions 


(Continued from page 34) 


5 minutes at boiling. This will keep 
its color for about three months. 


When beets and cabbage are plen- 
tiful, a good relish for storing can 
be made of them. 


BEET RELISH 
1 quart chopped cabbage, 1 quart cook- 
ed beets, chopped, 1 cup grated horse- 
radish, 2 cups sugar, | tablespoon black 
pepper, 4 tablespoons salt. 


Mix all ingredients. Cover with 
vinegar. Heat to boiling. Pack in 
hot, clean jars and seal while hot. 
This relish keeps indefinitely and is 
good with dried peas and beans in 
winter. 


Points to remember in canning 
summer vegetables are:— 

1. Can vegetables and fruits when they 
are right—not too young or too old—for 
table use. 

2. Gather small quantities and handle 
carefully. Avoid bruising the products. 

3. Assort carefully to prevent lowering 
the quality, through addition of vegetables 
or fruits too old or decayed. 

4. Store canned things to preserve qual- 
ity—, lass jars in the dark, tin cans in a dry 
place. 

5. Use care in seasoning because it is 
possible to add more, but difficult to remove 
an excess. 

Tin and glass containers are both 
desirable in the average home be- 
cause certain products can be pre- 
served better by each method. 

In the Lower South the chayote is 
gaining ground rapidly and is easily 
preserved by brining, pickling, or by 
being made into relishes or preserves. 
In early June the women on the Gulf 
Coast make their “file” for stews and 
gumbos. It is made by gathering lit- 


tle, tender, green leaves of sassafras 
and drying them in the shade. When 
quite dry they are pulverized and put 
through a sieve, then packed tight 
into well covered containers. It must 
not be left exposed to the air too long 
or it will lose fragrance and flavor. If 
you haven't tried it in chicken or sea 
food gumbo, you have missed a treat. 


The use of early peaches in mak- 
ing peach jam has been of value in 
saving much fruit that ordinarily 
would go to waste. For 1 quart of 
sliced peaches, use 3 cups sugar, 2 
teaspoons spices (cinnamon and all- 
spice mixed), and cook until well 
mixed, stirring constantly. Put into 
sterilized jars and seal while hot. 


Be sure to read the manufacturers’ 
directions for using your equipment. 
If quart jars and No. 3 cans are used 
in canning meat increase processing 
time in proportion to time given for 
smaller containers. New rubbers of 
good quality should be used on glass 
jars. Place rubbers in position on jars 
which have been filled with boiling 
hot food and seal according to the fol- 
lowing directions: On the screw-top 
jar, screw the cap down evenly until 
it catches hold of the rubber ring. For 
the two piece caps which consist of 
screw band and lid with sealing 
composition attached, place lid on jar, 
turn screw band down firmly for any 
method of processing. With wire 
clamp glass top jar, raise the upper 
clamp in position to hold the lid in 
place, leaving the lower clamp loose. 
After processing, fasten tight all 
clamps and screw top or screw band 
with rubbers. If the two-piece self- 
sealing type lid is used, no rubber is 
needed. 
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THE WHITE COLLAR CLASS 
By ELEANOR BRENT 


@ With the profusion of June roses 
another hardy perennial is in full 
bloom — white collars’ on dark 
dresses. 


Would you not like to have the col- 
lar on N-2876 for your own? and 
you could wear it too. Its slightly 
rolled style, broken with a tab in 
front, makes it almost universally be- 
coming. 


For collar finishes 
try bar fagoting— 
that all time clas- 
sic of hand work. 


Or leave off collar 
and use beads and 
pendant. 








Send your order to Home Department, 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., 
for instructions to crochet pineapple 
table set. Price 3 cents. Pattern N-2876 
should be ordered from Pattern Depart- 
ment, same address, price 10 cents. 
Available in-sizes 14, 16 years, 34, 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust. 











Electric Equipment 


(Continued from page 32) 


and the girl irons after dinner—a 
used-to-be dreaded task now consid- 
ered just another chore. The churn- 
ing must be done twice a week. I 
start the electric churn when I start 
breakfast. The butter is taken up, 
the milk put into the electric refrig- 
erator, and the churn washed before 
I serve breakfast at the regular 7:30 
hour. I must admit, however, that 
I am a bit tired from “fast turning 
about” when I sit down to eat. 


Each spring, beginning March 1, 
I run two incubators at a time—one 
of 300 eggs, the other 200 capacity. 
These eggs must be turned twice 
daily, and the oil and wicks just 
right. I trust no one to care for 
these but myself. I have about 300 
Plymouth Rock hens, and now get 
from 12 to 14 dozen eggs daily. The 
select ones I sell to a hatchery, the 
others not required for my own use, 
to restaurants and stores. 


My hobbies have been dairying 
and poultry raising. Each year I 
have had a flock of turkeys number- 

ig about 30 to 50, but I do not 


Fine Seam 


By 
BETTY JONES 


Pineapple ‘Table Set 


@ For the informal summer meal, 
these. dainty doilies were especially 
designed. They make excellent pick- 
up work for the busy needlewoman. 
The size of your set can depend 
upon just how many you may 
want. The foundation set consists 
of centerpiece and eight mats— 
four each for plates and_ glasses. 
Bread-and-butter size is also includ- 
ed in directions for those desiring it. 





77- 2876. 














Lightens Her Tasks 


specialize on them. I raise ducks, 
guineas, and bantams for diversion 
—not for profit. Mr. Saunders and 
I attend the state dairy convention 
yearly if possible. We attend the 
State Farmers’ Institute at V. P. I. 
and we take about six farm papers 
for our self improvement. For years 
I have been a member of the home 
demonstration club and have con- 
tributed as much there as time al- 
lowed. We enjoy the radio pro- 
grams of our choice, hear the daily 
market quotations, the Farm and 
Home Hour, the political happen- 
ings, and appealing music. 

My greatest interest is church 
work. I organized an active Sunday 
school in our community house, and 
there I teach my class every Sunday 
afternoon. In the summer months I 
attend a series of county missionary 
all-day meetings once a week for 
eight or ten weeks. I read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer from cover to cover, 
and enjoy every page of it. I find 
the dairy and poultry articles of first 
appeal, because these are the in- 
dustries from which we make our 
living. 
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BETHANIIED FENCE 


has a Zinc Coating 





that by TU 


Bethanized Fence is a new kind of 
farm fence developed by Bethlehem 
Steel Company. It is made of true 
copper-bearing steel wire, coated with 
zine in a new way, that provides far 
better protection against the weather 
than any fence has ever had before. 

The old way of coating wire with 
zine was to melt zine and run the wire 
through it. With this new method, 
known as Bethanizing, the zine is made 
right on the wire—the coating liter- 
ally grows there as the wire passes 
through a special cold solution. The 
zine is in the solution, even though 
you can’t see it, and an electric cur- 
rent causes the coating to develop on 
the wire. 

This coating is as much a part of 
the wire as cowhide is of a cow. The 
first particles deposited are locked to 


on the Wire 


the wire as tightly as others are to 
each other. There is no chance for the 
coating to peel or flake off when the 
wire is bent in weaving it into fence. 

Just as important as the tightness 
is the purity of the zine put on this 
way. It is 99.99 per cent pure—the 
purest zine coating ever made. Im- 
purities in zine that is exposed to the 
weather are like spies or traitors in an 
army. They cause damage far out of 
proportion to their numbers—under- 
mine powers of resistance. Pure zine 
is so immune to the weather that 
purity of the zine is a first considera- 
tion in the selection of any galvanized 
fence. 

Bethanized Fence with the wire se- 
cure behind a flawless coat of practi- 
cally weatherproof zine will cut your 
per-year fencing costs to a low figure. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


— 





GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 








Vv SURPLUS 
FOODS by 
with a Pressure Cooker, the safest meth- 
od, according to U. S. Bulletins. 


NEW LOW PRICES ON 


PRESSURE COOKERS 
CAN SEALERS, ETC. 


Improved Pressure Cooker, 
latest. model, equipped for & 
cooking and canning.Also lat- 

estmodel Automatic and Stand- 
ard Tin Can Sealers. Attach- 
ments for cutting and reflang- 
ing. Write for our low prices. 
Home Canning Equipment Co., Dept. B 
119 Courtland St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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AND PAY YOU UP TO $10 IN A DAY 


new idea! W; 


joose suit from fine woolens, tailored to y 
your friend 
¥Fepresenting big nationally- known tailor. 
ing house. No experience needed. AL SAMPLES 
E! Write today for details of s tional new plan 
Press FIELD CORP. 1500 W: Harrison’ 
Dept. » Chicago. e ¥ 
















s arble or Gran Freight paid 
or erected. 30% savings guaranteed. FREE 
Catalog. U. $8. Marbie & Granite Co., 
A-32, Oneco, Florida. 





Ac tow CAN 
» RAISE GOOD 
| CALVES | 
ALL THE TIME: 








Let leading herdsmen 
of America guide you 
in raising better calves. 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Dept. PR, © Oconomowoc, Wis. 


THE BETTER WAY TO FEED CALVES 








Read our advertising columns for new 
offers by our advertisers. Then write for 
their catalogs. You'll save money by it. 








ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


up—Try a week’s free test 
of a mild, soothing, guaran- 
teed treatment, which for 30 years has been 


iving 


Eczema sufferers their ‘First Real Night’s Rest.” 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eezoma Specialist, 
Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 









































































RS the safety of your 
preserves. Buy ATLAS Fruit 
JARS—Double Tested for 
Strength. The Polariscope, 
a scientific instrument, de- 
termines strength under 
strain. Boiling water at 
212°F, poured into jar, de- 
termines strength under 
heat. Individually inspected. 
Safe for all methods of mod- 
ern preserving. Clearcrystal 
glass to give natural colorto 
your fruits and vegetables. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CoO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Makers of fruit jars and fruit 
jar caps for more than 40 years. 


“All Styles and Sizes of 
Fruit Jars and Caps” 


ITCHY PIMPLES 


QUICK RELIEF 


Or Money Back! 
IF FRANTIC with an itchi 

skin, ugly red eruptions or ras Sy = 
to external causes — don’t suffer another mo- 
ment. One seenetin’ of comforting PETERSON’S 
OINTMENT quickly soothes—cools tender, irritated 
skin. Angry redness soon vanishes. Wonderful to 
soothe eczema, itching of feet or cracks between 
toes—brings seemingly unbelievable results. Itch- 
ing and smarting disappear. Millions benefited. 
Try it—you’ll be amazed. 35c a box, all druggists. 
Money back if notdelighted. SAMPLE FREE from 
Peterson Ointment Co.,Buffalo, N.Y., Dept. CN-1. 


TOMBSTONE 
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Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar 











SOUTHERN ART STONE CO.. 
1927-3 Piedmont Rd., Atlanta. Ga. 


Homemade 
Summ er 


Beverages 


By MARY AUTREY 


UMMERTIME calls for long cool 

drinks. The sound of ice clink- 
ing in the glass and the smell of fresh- 
ly bruised mint or fruit juices is al- 
most as cooling as the drink itself. 
Here are some suggestions for new 


and old drinks:— 
RHUBARB GINGER ALE 

Chop 1 pound rhubarb and cook it 
until tender in 1 quart of water. Rub 
through sieve and add a syrup made 
of 1 cup water and ¥, to 1 cup sugar 
(according to taste). Set aside to 
cool. To make drink use the follow- 
ing proportions:— 

One cup rhubarb pulp, 2 cups gin- 
ger ale, 1 cup lemon juice, and | cup 
water. Chill and serve. 


HOMEMADE GINGER ALE 
2 gallons water, 3 pounds granulated 
sugar, 2 egg whites, 2 ounces ground 
ginger. 


Dissolve in water and bring mix- 
ture to boil, then skim. When cool 
add the juice of 2 lemons and 4 cake 
of compressed yeast dissolved in 
water. Stir mixture thoroughly and 
let stand for a few- minutes. Strain 
through cheesecloth. Pour into bot- 
tles, set aside in dark place for 48 
hours. When ready to serve, juice of 
Y, lemon or other fruit juices may 
be added. 

ROSELLE DRINK 


This drink, which is somewhat 
like lemonade, is made by grinding 
or chopping stalks and leaves of the 
roselle plant and boiling until tender. 












For something unique at summer parties 
try this farm raised watermelon punch 
bowl surrounded by grape leaves. 


Drain and add~sugar to taste. Serve 
cold. 
SUMMER SPICED DRINK 


Use a foundation syrup of 1 cup 
water, 1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon 
whole cloves (placed in cheesecloth), 
two 3-inch sticks cinnamon. Cook 
until syrup is well flavored and allow 
to cool, add juice of 6 oranges, 6 lem- 
ons, 1 cup grapefruit juice, 1 cup 
pineapple juice; add water and home 
canned fruit juices as desired. Serve 
cold. 

MINT ICE DRINK 


Pour 2 cups boiling water over 2 
cups fresh mint leaves. Let stand un- 
til cold, strain, add 2 cups grape juice 
or tart berry juice, 1 quart strong 
lemonade. Mix all together, sweeten 
to taste, serve in glasses with plenty 
of ice. Use sprig mint, fresh cher- 
ries, slices of lemon or orange for 
decorations. 


HOT WEATHER FRUIT DRINK 


1 quart strong lemonade, 1 quart 

ginger ale, 1 quart tea, 2 cups finely 

crushed soft peaches, 4% pound marsh- 
mallows. 


Dissolve 1 cup sugar in tea while 
hot. When cold add the other in- 
gredients. Chill. Use plenty of ice. 


Readers Name Their Favorite Hymns 


T WILL doubtless be of interest to 

song-loving readers to see the tab- 
ulated report of readers’ favorite 
hymns. Last November we asked 
you to tell us your favorites. Here is 
what we found out. 

Progressive Farmer readers like 
best:— 

1. What a Friend We Have in Jesus 

2. Nearer, My God, to Thee 

3. How Firm a Foundation 

4. I Need Thee Every Hour 

Approximately the same number 
of votes were cast for the last three 
listed. None of these favorites was 


Keep Up the 


you may be harboring a number 

of communicable diseases, and 
no doubt you are if you give house 
room to a single fly, for typhoid 
fever, diarrhea, dysentery, tuberculo- 
sis—all these and more enter your 
home with the house fly. Flies breed 
in kitchen garbage, outdoor toilets, 
animal manure, etc., so let’s discour- 
age them at the outset by removing 
all filth and cleaning up inside and 
out. Encourage the neighbors to 









ea MIRAE AY SURE 


chosen by an overwhelming major- 
ity. Only small margins. were allow- 
ed them over some 150 other songs 
named. Almost every vote brought 
a different faverite, showing that 
many, many of the old songs have a 
place in the hearts of rural America. 
Songs that give strength, courage, 
and comfort through trials seem to 
be the ones that most of our readers 
chose. From incidents recounted in 
these letters, we learned that many 
of us use these old, beloved tunes as 
staves to lean on in times of sorrow 
and misfortune. 


Fight on Flies 


wage a similar war. Here are some 
things to remember:— 


1. Clean all premises; cover garbage pails. 

2. Screen the whole house to make it 
flyproof. 

3. Guard babies from flies. 

4. Keep milk supply flyproof. 

5. Remove tin cans. 

6. Do not permit water to stand around 
the house. 

7. Kill the fly with poison, sprays, traps, 
and never relax your effort to rid the house 
of this menace. 








(WHY 1S IT KELLOGG'S 
TASTE BETTER THAN 
ANY OTHER CORN 





FLAKES 


One reason is that they’re fresh — 
as fresh and crisp as the day they 
came from the toasting ovens. 


Kelloge’s know how to make 
corn flakes with a more delicious 
flavor. And when the fragrant, 
golden flakes are crisply toasted, 
they’re heat-sealed in a patented 
WAXTITz bag inside the package. 


At your grocer’s. Big value. 
Ready to eat, with milk or cream. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek 
and never sold under any other 
name. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Helloggis 


CORN FLAKES 















Fre ckles 


oa can eillreacct re well Cheaow embar- 
rassing freckles quickly and surely in 
theprivacyofyourroom. Your friends 
will wonder how you did it. Stillman’s 
Freckle Sree removes iets while 
ou slee eaves the skin 

par 4 Sol nana the com- 50° 
plexion fresh and clear. « 


P’ i i tiples 
5 one wllrrace o<. Gotone can get 
tid of yours—have a clear skin 

again with Stillman’s Actone. It's 
(ierenten’ to give you satisfaction. 

akes only afew coca toapply — 

then immediately 


socnenes 
invisible. Write today for $] 
folder “Pimples removed” . 


Stillman's 


*AT ALL DRUG STORES ® 





FREE BOOKLETS ON REQUEST 
THE STILLMAN CO., Dept. 166, Aurora, Ill. 


















cs KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daley Pi, 
Killer attracts and kills 

Guaranteed, effective. Neat: 

, Willnot soll or fajurea oehing. 

s ot soilorinjure an 

Lasts all season. 20c at ali 


dealers. Harold fiomers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B'klyn,N.Y. 


ER FLY KILLER § 








CATARRH “© SINUS 
CHART— FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation 
R hisgm - filled throat. Send Post Card or 

‘or Treatment Chart and M 


Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Druggiste ool Hall’ n ) Satersh Medicine 
ear in bu 

F.J.CHEN &CO. Dest. TO OLEDO.O 








Santos Coffee. 
10 for 8%c. 
bargains. Experienc 


CARNATION CO., PR-2, ST. LOUIS, ™ 


AGENTS. Serash Go Prices! 


. Ae R Razor Blade 
, 12¢ . 4-oz. Vanilla, R%e. Pas ain 





100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 
© unnecessary. Write, 
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Hawley lropper 


SUN AND RAIN 


sis 


Keeps Your Head 
12 DEGREES (Cooler 


RAIN-PROOF—air-cooled—insulating. The 
Hawley Tropper Sun and Rain Hat— coolest 
hat in the world! Keeps your head 12 degrees 
cooler than ordinary summer hats—25 dagrees 
cooler than going hatless! Feather-light. Shades 
eyes — protects neck. Strongly built— “wears 
like iron”. Washable. The genuine American- 
made tropical helmet — for work, sport and 
street wear. White or tan. Cloth covered $1 to 
$3; others 25c and 50c. Also models for women 
and boys. Look for the Hawley Tropper label 
inside the hat. At dealers’ everywhere; or order 
from us sending dealer’s name. Postage pre- 
paid on orders for $1 and over. Head band 
adjustable to fit all heads. Hawley Products Co., 
St. Charles, Ill. and Brantford, Ont., Canada. 


The Hawley Tropper is made by a special process un- 
der numerous patents issued and patents applied for. 


STOPS ITCHING 


ALMOST INSTANTLY 
PED-EASE gives instant relief from itching, burning— 
ATHLETE’S FOOT, Ring Worm, Golfers’ Itch and 
other fungus skin eruptions not affected by ordinary 
germicides. Easily applied, stainless. Send 25c for lib- 
eral trial package. Write Sterling Laboratories, Dept. F, 
1102 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. - 








WHAT YOU'LL SEE IN 


DURING THE 


CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


Just off the press. 
Free, 32-page booklet, 
illustrated with more 
than 150 photographs, 
many in four colors. 
Send for this pre-view 

of Texas. Then see it 
all as you attend the 
Texas Centennial 

lebrations. 


ree 


NEW BOOKLET 


Plan to see the $25,000,000 
Centennial Exposition now 
open, Dallas. America has 
proclaimed it the most beau- 
tiful, most interesting ever 
held in the United States. The 
nation’s foremost industrial 
concerns are all represented. 
The art, historical and agri- 
cultural exhibits are among 
the finest ever assembled. 
The Midway offers a wide 
variety of aval picked 
attractions; including the “Cava apee < 
Texas” pageant with cast of 

ition, then travel to a a. = 
Texas. Wherever you go, you'll find Texans 
eae Send for literature. 
Celebrating. Mail the coupon for literature. 








Seweeweeeeeeeeseseasessseses 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 34-C 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas 


Please send illustrated literature on Texas and 
the Centennial Celebrations to: 


Name. 


) Address__ 

















It’s Scott and Graham Again! 


Battle royal for Commissioner of 


HE North Carolina State De- 


partment of Agriculture is sup- 
ported exclusively by farmers, prin- 
cipally by a tax on fertilizers, etc., 
and hence should always be an ag- 
gressive fighting agency in behalf of 
the farmer’s welfare. Col. L. L. Polk, 
the first commissioner, early made it 
so. Then for a long time it was one 
of the most powerful factors in 
North Carolina rural progress with 
the commissioner always in the fore- 


front of the fight. 


This year for the first time in 
many years there is a real race for 
the position of Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture and farmers are watching 
it with unusual interest. The great- 
est previous race for commissioner 
came nearly thirty years ago when 
two of the chief aspirants were the 
late Major W. A. Graham of Lin- 
coln County and the late Robert W. 
Scott, Master Farmer of Alamance 
County. In those days there was no 
primary, but in the party convention 
Major Graham finally won out over 
Scott and held office till his death 
some thirteen years ago. Major Gra- 
ham’s son, W. A. Graham, Jr., was 
then serving in the State Senate and 
the Governor appointed the son to 
succeed the father. So the Graham 
family, father and son, have held the 
post of commissioner for nearly thir- 
ty years—and in previous years some 
have jokingly observed that if the 
present genial commissioner, instead 
of being a bachelor, would only mar- 
ry and have a son coming on, maybe 
the office could stay in the family a 
hundred years! 

Four years ago the commissioner 
didn’t even have opposition. In the 
June 6 primary this year, however, 
there is a battle royal. The late Bob 
Scott had about half dozen able 
sons, and of these his son Kerr ear- 
ly proved himself a corking good 
farmer and stockman, a leader at 


Agziculture, June 6 


State College, a progressive county 
farm agent, a fighting friend of ag- 
riculture, and a good mixer with his 
father’s own friendliness, humor, 
and high character. So Bob Scott (so 
the story goes) on his deathbed said 
to young Kerr, “You've got the stuff 
in you to make a good commissioner 
of agriculture—and I’m counting on 
you to fight and win the post I my- 
self barely missed getting!” 


Nobody knows whether or not W. 
Kerr Scott has had it in his head ever 
since that he must be commissioner 
sometime. Anyhow being a Presby- 
terian elder and knowing that Moses 
took forty years to prepare himself 
for a big job, Kerr Scott rounded out 
40 years of life and farm activity on 
April 17 and then flung his hat in 
the ring. 


Living on his 500-acre dairy, 
sheep, and poultry farm in Ala- 
mance County, he promises to push 
livestock development if he wins his 
fight. Another hobby of his is rural 
electrification and he probably de- 
serves to be called the pioneer advo- 
cate of rural electrification in North 
Carolina. A fighter for farm organi- 
zations, he was elected Master of the 
State Grange when he didn’t even 
know his name was being considered 
and the committee of notification 
found him in overalls in his dairy 
barn. Especially interested in wom- 
en’s work, he also insists that a farm 
woman be named on the State Board 
of Agriculture. 


So it is that the farm men and 
farm women who go into the Demo- 
cratic primaries June 6 will have an 
interesting time settling the second 
great battle between the Scotts of 
Alamance County and the Grahams 
of Lincoln—both being families of 
noble tradition and achievement who 
fight fairly but forcefully. May the 
best man win! 


Movies Worth Seeing 


HOW BOAT—A new version of 

the Mississippi River romance, 
beautifully produced and _ starring 
lovely Irene Dunne. AYC. 

Captain January. —A_ delightful 
Shirley Temple picture, showing her 
as a child living in a lighthouse. 
AYC. 

The Singing Kid.—A\ Jolson as a 
singer with many troubles. Cab Cal- 
loway, Claire Dodd, and Sybil Jason 
also featured. AYC. 


Romeo and Juliet —Norma Shear- 
er and Leslie Howard in Shake- 
speare’s immortal romance, beauti- 
fully produced. AYC. 


Message to Garcia.—John Boles as 
the lieutenant who carries a mes- 
sage from President McKinley to 
General Garcia—a spectacular and 
interesting picture. AYC, 

Everybody's Old Man.—Irvin S. 
Cobb in a comedy which will prob- 
ably be liked by people who enjoyed 
Will Rogers. AYC. 





Boulder Dam.—Especially inter- 
esting because of the thrilling pic- 
tures showing the progress of this 
stupendous project, but a good story 
besides. AYC. 


Also Recommended.—AYC: Mod- 
ern Times, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, The 
Milky Way, The Country Doctor, 
The Voice of Bugle Ann, The Littlest 
Rebel, A Tale of Two Cities, Mister 
Hobo, Annie Oakley, Thanks a Mil- 
lion, Midsummer Night’s Dream, In 
Old Kentucky. AY: The Amateur 
Gentleman, The Story of Dr. Louis 
Pasteur, The Magnificent Obsession, 
Follow the Fleet, Rendezvous, Rose 
of the Rancho, So Red The-Rose. A: 
Petrified Forest, Petticoat Fever, De- 
sire, Ah Wilderness, Mutiny on the 
Bounty. 

(Note: “A” means recommended 
for adults, “Y” for young people over 
sixteen, “C” for children, “AYC” for 
all three groups, etc.) 



















HOW NATURAL IO- 
DINE Builds Worn- 
Out, Pale, Sickly Folks 
Into Strong, Red- 
Blooded Men and 
Women! 


Seedol Kelpamalt, New Min- 
eral Concentrate x o > Se 

Rich in NATUR. ‘ANT 
IODIN jSronimd 
Glands — Must Build Rich, 
Red Blood, Put on Pounds of 
Solid, “Stay-There” Flesh, 
Give Steady Nerves and Day- 
Long Energy in First Week 

or Trial is Free! 


Here’s new hope and en- 
couragement for thousands 
of even naturally skinny, 
weak, worn out, haggard- 
looking men an women 
whose energy and strength 
have been sapped by over- 
work and worry, who are 
pa ous, irritable, always half 
sick and ailing. Science says 
one of the principal causes of 
these rundown conditions is 

“GL ANDS STARVING FOR 

IODINE.” When these 
glands don’t work properly, 
ail the —— by the world can’t 
help just isn’t turned 
into ne The result is, you 
stay skinny, pale, tired-out 
and rundown. 

The most important 
gland—the one which 
actually controls body 
weight and strength- 
building—needs a de 
nite ration of iodine a m 
the ttme—NATURAL ASSIMILABLE IODINE 
Only when the system gets an adequate supply 
of iodine can you regulate metabolism — the 
body’s process of converting digested food into 
firm flesh, new strength ane energy. 

To get NATURAL IODINE in convenient, 
concentrated and assimilable form, take Seedol 
Kelpamalt—now recognized as the world’s rich- 
est source of this precious substance. It con- 
tains 1,300 times more iodine than oysters, once 
considered the best source. 6 tablets alone con- 
tain more NATURAL IODINE than 48 pounds 
of spinach or_ 1,387 pounds of lettuce. 

Try Seedol Kelpamalt for a single week and notice the 
difference. See flattering extra pounds of ‘‘stay-there’’ 
flesh appear in place of scrawny hollows. Notice how much 
better you feel, and if you don’t gain weight and strength 
the first week, the trial is free. 

100 Jumbo size Seedol Kelpamalt tablets—four to five 
times the size of ordinary tablets—cost but a few cents a 
day to use. Get Seedol Kelpamalt today. Seedol Kelpa- 
malt costs but little at all good drug stores. If your dealer 
has not yet received his supply, send $1.00 for special in- 
troductory size bottle of 65 tablets to the address below. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Write today for fascinating instructive 50-page book on 
How to Add Weight Quickly. Mineral contents of Food 
and their effects on the human body. New facts about 
Natural lodine. Standard weight and measurement charts. 
Daily menus for EAA ae Bes Absolutely free. No 
obligation. KELPAMALT CO., Dept. 876, 27-33 West 
20th St., New York City. 


Kelpamalt Zaz 





Men Wanted 


We pe x our railroad fare Let a toon, ou to be 
Poe pn Bones fines MAB 
cont to you is small. No negroes taken. help vopect as let write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 





hen VER ‘SAMSON 


A Lifetime Windmill 
| fUARANTEED By 
Ve Stover Mfg. & Engine Co 











AM Pumps More Water 
at Less Cost Than 
Any Other Method 


All working parts constantly run in 
a bath-of-oil. An espécially fitted 
and packed hood protects from sand, 
dust and moisture. Wheelshaft, 
wrist pins, gears and pinions are 
extra heavy. Has two lengths of 
stroke. Governor protects and keeps 
mill running in strong or light winds. 
Automotive type brake band holds 
wheel still when pullout is applied. 
All galvanized parts are extra heavy. 
Wheel bats have double clips at 
each end and wheelarms are espe- 
cially braced. Mounted upon a self- 
aligning run-in-oil turntable with 
graphite impregnated bronze ring. 
Towers are extra strong with double 
sets of girts and double sets of twisted 
cable braces with tighteners for keep- 
ing the tower taut at all times. See 
the New Stover-Samson before 
Buying. Write for catalog describ- 
ing this Wonderful Windmill. Old 
Style mills can be converted to this 
type for a few dollars. 


PAeeroRT acinar oe Ae 
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DIESEL 


FASTEST GROWING 
INDUSTRY IN THE 
WORLD IN 1935! 































Diesel Power increased 50% in 
1935 over 1934. Diesel was one of 
eight industries to establish all-time 

n sales peaks in 1935—and Diesel 
scored the largest percentage gain 





of all eight industries. Diesel power 
is replacing other forms of power in 
all branches of industry — railroads. 
trucks, buses, marine, farming, con- 
struction, power and light plants. 














Trained men are required for 
eration, maintenance, sales, serv- 
ice, installation and executive posi- 
tions. Hemphill graduates are 
occupyli ng fine positions throughout 
the worl 
You can now learn Diesel at our 
new Memphis School or you can 


study theory at home and later, get 

your sy training in our 
Mem his Shops on newest type 
Diesel Engines. 


If you are ambitious, mechan- 
ically or sales inclined, and can 
Mt 


furnish character references, - 
vestigate what Diesel offers aro, 
Send for free copy of 
News” describing easamien 
developments in the Diesel 
industry. 
429 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Also: Chicago *« NewYork «+ Los Angeles 
Detroit + Seattle and Vancouver, B.C. 
2 hools ONLY at the locations 
Sh CAUTION: WodPare in NO WAY CONNECTED with 
ay any other schools. 


roa MAIL FOR “DIESEL NEWS”-—— 
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EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our ad- 
vertisers, Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 





GRASSELLI 
ARSENATE of LEAD 


@ Containing as high a pawnenas e of 
killing ingredients as is possible to 
incorporate in an approved commer- 
cial arsenate of lea 4, GRASSELLI 
BRAND assures you of a high 
percentage control of codling aks 
Spray with Grasselli Arsenate o 

ene | Control the first brood < 
follow through with Grasselli Arse- 
nate of Lead to insure yourself a 
maximum of clean fruit. 

See your dealer now. 


GRASSELLI GRADE 
Loro 





















fevdnats ites Tocedae 
re 
lcium Arsenate ay 7 
” , Oil Deegchianabe i 
Summer 3 I 
Dry & Wettable Sulphurs Sul hate of Nicotine 
Dry Lime Sulphur Sulforon ron 
i 
Lime Sulphur Solution  [#Trade Mark Reg.] 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Founded 1839 
Rpasséil] 
WQRASSELLY) Cleveland, Ohio qh 









Vade by a Firm with 97 years 
(jf ( he) Experience 


Rical 








AVE you ever entered any of 
your pullets in an egg-laying 
contest?” I asked a farm woman the 
other day—a woman who has had 
far more than average success with 


her flock. 


“No, I haven’t,” she replied, “but 
my husband and I have often thought 
about it. It costs quite a bit and in- 
volves more or less work to get ready 
—and you know how it is on the 
farm, plenty to do all the time.” 

“Yes, I know that,” I said. “But 
the benefits to be derived from hav- 
ing the laying ability of these fine 
looking pullets officially tested will 
more than offset the trouble and ex- 
pense involved. 


“Let’s look at it from a strictly 
business standpoint,” I continued. 
“Take feed, for example. It often 
costs the contest more to feed your 
birds than your entry fee amounts to. 
Suppose your fee is $10. You enter 
six pullets, the five highest constitut- 
ing the pen. Nearly any high-pro- 
ducing pullet will eat 80 pounds of 
feed during the contest. Eighty 
pounds of feed at say 2% cents a 
pound comes to $2. In other words, 
you have barely paid for feeding your 
five highest birds and the sixth has 
been fed for nothing so far as you are 
concerned. It is of course true that 
the eggs laid are the property of the 
contest. 


Valuable Flock Advertising 


“Now, what else do you get tor 
your trouble and money? An accu- 
rate record kept on your birds, adver- 
tising that is invaluable. An official 
report at least once a month, stories 
in leading poultry journals, and 
probably a report over some broad- 
casting station each week. Valuable 
prizes and trophies are usually offer- 
ed for leading individuals and pens, 
monthly and yearly. Besides this, 
your birds are given the best of care; 
later they can be used as breeders in 
your own flock, forming an excellent 
foundation for pedigree work if you 
care to become a pedigree breeder. 
Of course pullets making the best 
records bring the most advertising 
for their owners. But one never 
knows what he has until he tries it 
out against the other fellow,” I con- 
cluded 


“Well, I never looked at it quite 
that way,” she said. “Maybe I'll en- 
ter some of these March- and April- 
hatched pullets in a contest this fall; 
at least I'll give it serious thought.” 


It may be that you will have some 
pullets just ready to go to laying 
about October 1. If you do, select a 
suitable contest and enter them. It 
will boost your interest in poultry 
work very much as good reports 
come in. 


Looking Forward 


to Egg-Laying 
Contests 


By EDGAR A. WRIGHT 


There is one place where fine 
feathers truly make fine birds and 
that is in the poultry show. It is not 
too early to look ahead to your com- 
munity, county, and state fairs. Of 
these exhibitions poultry always 
makes up an interesting part. The 
poultry show still has its function to 
perform—that of furnishing an op- 
portunity for poultry breeders to get 
together to study feather pattern, 
strain, variety and breed, conforma- 
tion, and type. It takes research, 
high school and college teaching, ex- 
tension workers, practical poultry 
farming, poultry shows, egg-laying 
contests, and the poultry press to 
make progress in the study of poul- 
try. One should make use of the in- 
formation gathered by each of these 
agencies if he expects to keep up to 
the minute in this field. 


Feed Wet Mash This Summer 


Summer is right on us now. It 
will be hot and maybe dry for the 
next three or four months. Farm 
flocks will have a tendency to slow 
up in production. Good fresh eggs 
usually bring profit-making prices 
throughout the summer. Get me 
straight now. I am talking of good 
fresh eggs, gathered daily, not the 
general run of summer eggs from 
the farm. Farm flock owners will 
find it profitable, I am sure, to use 
methods which help to maintain egg 
production. 


One of these is to feed some wet 
mash about noon each day. This 
practice should be started as soon as 
dry consumption begins to slump. 
Hens should not consume much 
scratch feed during hot weather. 


A Good Rule to Follow 


A good rule for mixing wet mash 
is to use three pounds of dry mash 
for each 100 hens and mix it with 
milk or water. Always use your reg- 
ular egg mash, mixing it with just 
enough liquid to give the mash a 
crumbly consistency. The quantity 
suggested will be cleaned up by the 
hens in about 15 minutes. 

Personally, I like best to feed wet 
mash right on top of dry mash. This 
can be done if you are using the open 
type of mash hopper. Next I would 
use troughs, and as a last resort, 
boards. If troughs or boards are 
used they should be kept strictly 
clean. Never feed. wet mash on the 
poultry house floor or the ground. 


Wet mash has a cooling effect on 
the birds which is very good. It not 
only aids greatly in postponing the 
molt but also aids considerably in 
growing new feathers when molting 
is already in progress. Feeding wet 
mash as suggested should increase 
your profits in the summer months. 









DR. SALSBURY'S 


PHEN-O-SAL 


TABLETS 


@ Prevent heavy losses from this deadly dis- 
ease! As soon as the first symptoms appear, 
put Phen-O-Sal Tablets in your chicks’ drinking 
water. It forms a pure medicinal fluid that 
goes to all parts of the intestines. There it 
combats the coccidiosis germs, gently heals the 
inflammation, and soothes the sore _ tissues. 
Furthermore, it furnishes blood-building ele- 
ments that help to restore health and vitality. 


So be prepared when coccidiosis threatens! 
Have plenty of Dr. Salsbury’s Phen-O-Sal on 
hand to fight this dreaded disease. A package 
of 125 tablets costs only $1.00. 


@ If you prefer a liquid treatment, use Dr. 
Salsbury’s Rakos—a combination of strong 
acid medicines in concentrated form. Rakes 
is especially helpful in stubborn or chronic cases. 


FR E € Ze pags book “First -Aid to 

hicks’’; book on Worm 
Control; book on Vaccination. Write us! 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


pew Personal Frection of Dr. J. Salsbury, 
terinarian and Specialist in Doutta Diseases 


116 Water Street, Charles City, lowa 


Take Your POULTRY TROUBLES To 
The Dealer Who Displays This Emblem. 
He Is a Member of Our NATION-WIDE 

POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE, 


‘S €s7-2es CHICKS 














Br datsburys 
POULTRY HEALTH 
SERVICE STATION 




















HIGHEST PEN [paso 
Illinois Egg Contest, 1936 paid to 
Also High Barred Rock and Customers 
White Rock Pens. High Red Hen | in National] | 
past 3 months average. High Leghorn Chick : 
Pens, 249 to 295 Eggs per Hen. Contests. 
600 R.O.P. Pedigreed Males from 200 


to 328 Egg Hens. Leading Trapnest 

Strains. Bred for High Livability. High Production. 
U. S. Approved Hatchery. All stock Pullorum Tested. 
SEXED, CHICKS. Old established Hatchery. Fair 


Dealing. 
Low Summer Prices 
Postpaid Ta Vee “AAAS 
Breeds Prices— Chicks Chicks Chicks 
Leghorns, Anconas, Barred, Wh., 
Buff Rocks.. Per 100 Chicks $7.40 $8.40 $11.90 
Reds, Buff Orps., Wyandottes, 
Minorcas . Per 500 Chicks $37.00 $40.50 $58.00 
Heavy Assorted $6.90 Light Assorted $6.00 


Order Direct from this Ad. Prompt Delivery. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, H.C. Helm, Padueah, Ky. 














CLOVER VALLEY/ © 


MASTER BRED 


CHICKS 


Every chick backed by Livability Guar- 
antee. Purebred, sturdy stock. Select- 
ed, Bred, Mated 30 years by one of 
America’s oldest established firms. 
Assures more and larger eggs, bigger 
broilers, more profits. Blood Tested. Order Direct from 
This Ad. raepels Prices. Can ship C.0.D. 

Reduced Price 100 500 1,000 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks 7 36.75 $72.50 
S.C. Reds, Wh. Wyan., Bf. Orp.. 4 5 672.50 
White, Black, Buff Minoreas 5) ele 72.50 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns... 3. 67.50 
Hampshires, Giants, Brahmas 4 89.50 
All Heavy Breeds Assorted 3. 69.00 
Assorted 2.95 5.5 50 55.00 

Get Prices on Sexed Baby Puliets and petnsrete. 
Guarantee 100% live arrival and replace any you lose first 
two weeks halt price. Can make immediate or future 
delivery. Catalog Free. Order today. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box (22, 










8.95 4 5 
6.90 34. 50 
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Ramsey, Indiana. 





ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
Stronger, more easily raised. No orders held up. Purebred. 
Antigen tested, and from 23 ounce up eggs. Ship Monday 


and Thursdays. 100% live delivery, prepaid. 
Weaver’s Large S. C. White Leghorns....... P $ 8.00 
Large 8. C. English White Leghorns ...... . 10.00 
R. I. Reds; B. Rocks; Buff, Br., and Blk. Leghorns. «8.50 
White and Black Minoreas, Anconas. . 8.50 
White Wyandottes; White and Butt Rocks ; New z 
Hampshire Reds; Black Jersey Giants...... ee 9.50 
White Jersey Giants, Silver Laced W. paphisies é 10.50 
Heavy Mixed (no Leghorns)...............- 7.00 


Orders under 100, add le per chick; under 50, ; over 100, 

Write. ¢ atelos, $2. 00 books orders. Prices bog Flea May 234d. 
urkey Poults and Pekin Ducklings. 

Weaver Electric atchery, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Blood Tested Chicks 


Quality Bred 


Dependable Chicks of Unquestionable Quality. 
ehorns, Rocks, Reds, Broiler Chicks. 
Chicks, $6.99 per hundred up. 
Write for Free information and Low Prices. 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, va. 
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TOOK SECOND LOOK 
“Bill isn’t going to marry Dolly after 
all.” 

“But I thought he fell in love at first 


sight.” 
“Yes, but he took a second look.” 


CONFESSIONS 


Bride: “Now that we’re married, I’ve 
got to tell you my dreadful secret; 1 don’t 
know how to cook.” 

Groom: “Just wait till you hear mine; 
1 publish a poetry magazine, so there 
won't be anything to cook.” 


NEEDED PLENTY OF STITCHES 


“Ten stitches did the doctor have to 
put in my husband after the fight with 
your old man last night.” 

“Ten, was it? Well, when the doctor 
seen me poor husband carried in, sez he: 
‘Has any wan got a sewing machine?’ ’ 


STEP LIVELY, PLEASE 


Lawyer (for motor accident victim): 
“Gentlemen of the jury, the driver of the 
car stated that he was going only four 
miles an hour. Think of it! The long 
agony of my poor, unfortunate client, the 
victim, as the car drove slowly over his 


body!” 


LET THAT BE A LESSON! 


Talkative Lady: “A big man like you 
might be better occupied than in cruelly 
catching little fish.” 

Angler: “Perhaps you're right. But if 
this fish had kept his mouth shut he 
wouldn’t be here.” 


A FOOL’S MONEY 

Uncle John came to visit, and before he 
left he gave his nephew a dollar bill. 

“Now, be careful with that money, 
Tommy,” he said. “Remember the say- 
ing, ‘A fool and his money are soon 
parted.’”’ 

“Yes, uncle,” replied Tommy, “but I 
want to thank you for parting with it, just 
the same.” 


DULL TOWN 


“How’s the old home town now? 
Haven't seen it in thirty years,” remarked a 
Westerner upon meeting one of his old 
neighbors. 

The friend replied: “You can’t imagine 
how dull things are. You remember Bill 
Watson? -Well, he dropped dead in front 
of the postoffice Sunday and they didn’t 
find the body until Thursday.” 


JUST AN APPRENTICE 


The quack was selling an elixir which 
he declared would make men live to a 
great age. 

“Look at me,” he shouted. “Hale and 
hearty, I’m over 300 years old.” 

“Is he really as old as that?” asked a 
listener of the youthful assistant. 

“I can’t say,” replied the assistant. “I've 
only worked for him 100 years.” 


WH 


Hambone’s Latest Meditations 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1936, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Kun’l Bob alluz readin’ ’bout pol’tics en 
ahgyfyin’ a heap, but no matter which er- 


Way de cat jump, he know how he gwine 
vote! 


ay res’ w'en Ise tiahed, I shivers w’en I’se 
hit ain’ no use er-playin’ young w’en 





= de folks all knows I’se ole!! 
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F you had two cars that were 

precisely alike—except that 
one was equipped with Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs and one 
with some other brand—and 
you drove each of these cars 
every other day—you would 
soon learn a very startling 
lesson. You would find, as 
the miles accumulated on the 
speedometer, that the car 


equipped with Champions would perform 
better, give better gasoline mileage, and oper- 
ate more dependably. That is why every im- 
portant race in the last twelve years has been 
won with Champions. Insist on Champions for 
every car, truck, tractor and stationary engine; 
especially if you are not already using them. 


PREFERRED AT HOME... PREFERRED ABROAD 


TO RID YOUR CAR OF MOTOR “BUGS” INSTALL A SET OF CHAMPION PLUGS 


Spark Plugs 
Champions 





Choose the 

















removed. Only eggs weighing 


Write today. D. D. Slade, Owner. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. Fourth St., 


ye careful breeding werk and flock inspection assures quality. 
Kentucky Approved stock, inspected under authority of Kentucky Agricultura] Experi- 
ment Station. All stock B.W.D. blood tested by stained antigen method and reactors 
23 ounces per dozen or more used. 

ORDER EARLY — OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 
Choose from the leading egg and meat breeds. Write for illustrated catalo jong 
1936 prices. Also, information on sexed chicks if you wish. Also started chicks. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 











‘Dvery chick from 























things, work for: 
tax off of land; 


2. Free school text books; 
3. Old-age pensions; 


in farming. 











1. Keeping former burdensome 


CLYDE R. HOEY 


Candidate for Democratic 
Nomination for Governor 


CLYDE R. HOEY 
is opposed to plac- 
ing TAX back on 
LAND and HOME 
OWNERS. 


When Hoey is Governor he will, among other 


4. Better prices for products of 
the farm; 


5. Cooperation with President 
Roosevelt’s Farm Program. 


Hoey lived and worked on a farm when a young man and realizes 
that more than one-half of the population of the state is engaged 


(Political Advertising.) 








FREE HELPS 


From This Month’s Advertisers 


Although the number of adver- 
tisements has decreased consider- 
ably, note the variety of products 
advertised in this issue. Many ad- 
vertisers continue to offer valuable 
and interesting booklets, folders 
and catalogs. Turn to the pages in- 
dicated below and write the ad- 
vertisers who offer literature of in- 
terest to you. 


HOME HELPS 


Pag 
Booklet on Superfex refrigerator............ 28 
Dixie Canner’s literature on canning 
equipment ot dear aa 
Kerr’s literature on canning. Bertie ye 34 
Introductory package of Yeast Foam 
Tablets ee 
Perfection’s booklet on ‘oil stoves. Ait Sa 
Catalog, Square Deal Mail Order House 35 
Free Sample of Ex-Lax............ Sora 
Kelpamalt’s book on How to Add 
Wedse nt CUMING Soo Ticvcdectstneaantas 39 


Circular, Burpee Can Sealer Co......... 34 
Stillman’s booklets on freckles, pimples 38 


FARM EQUIPMENT, MACHINERY 


Stover’s catalog on windmill............ - BF 
Brown Fence’s catalog on fencing........ 27 
Raleigh Fence’s roofing, building 

Bie iss scan ta esau ea 45 
Int. Harvester’s tractor CROAT ois ce ssices 48 
Catalog, Westco Pump Corp................... 36 
Aeroil Burner Co.’s folder on weed 

SIDR oi Acn inn bees ceiad sexeabaot oo seas 45 


Edwards Mfg. Co.’s roofing catalog........ 22 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


Free book on frog raising................0006 27 
i “How to Raise Turkeys”’.............. 45 

Catalog, Walton Supply Co................... 13 
Chick catalogs..... .. 40, 41, 45 
Carnation’s book ‘““The Key to Suc- 

cessful Calf Raising”’.................... ae 
Dr. Salsbury’s books on penny 

Rie Rae ly a el SRC Blase. 58 40 

OTHER FREE HELPS 

Hemphill School’s copy of “Diesel 

Ne iia . 40- 
Literature on Texas and the ‘Centennial 

a OS RRO Ca ste OS 39 
Catalog, Nashville Auto College waigdeck . 39 
Catalog, Southern Art Stone Co............. 38 


Catalog, U. S. Marble & Granite Co......... 37 
Brown & Williamson's pipe booklet........ 26 
Automobile reflector (Free at Goodrich 

MANOS) «66 hii oh Ngoeunaten 22 
Winchester’s shotgun folder.................... 26 
Employment information— 


13339: 27,37 2m 
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This is 


It will pay many adver- 


‘‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, coving North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 
Give two good 
references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


including each initial in your name and address. 



































Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classi fied— 
Carolinas- Virginia... 215,000 North Carolina, 8. C., and Va. 13c a word $13.00 i 
State Fisinty | Mississippi Valley... | 160,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn..... 9¢ a word $9.20 per inch 
you wish Kentucky -Tennessee. 125,000 Ky., W. Va., Mid. and B. Tenn. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
s ORDER te use. %. Als. -Florida..... hod Ga., at, and Florida ei eee 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
END CASH WITH ORDER $j; | . Texas............505 5, exas and So. ahoma . T 10c a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 850,000 PUTER MUONS '6 v5'o 6 000s 04 S005 5c 5 
Mail your ad with remittance to reach our —— pond tlhe Bn 





office mot later than the Ist of month 
preceding the month of publication. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 








1936 JUNE 1936 


SUN. MON. TUE. WED. THUR. FRI. SAT. 
se - 2 So 6 
a -. Se a a Oe 
1415 16 17 18 19 2 
21 22 23 24 2 26 27 
28 29 30 











Farms for Sale 


New Farm Catalog Every Month, Free—Diversified 
Farme—8 Mid-West States; many equipped, crops. 
United Farm Agency, 806-FP Times Star Bullding, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Texas 

Why Pay Rent—When you can buy a farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a lew price 
and on A. favorable terms? This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, incteding milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level “prairie lands—deep, rich 
and fertile oe Good towns, good roads, excellent 

hools. Let me send you our ‘agricultural publication, 
‘ * Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 
21 Santa Fe Building, .Amarillo, Texas. 





Virginia 

Ninety Acres—32 cleared and thoroughly drained: 20 
thickly set pine timber; two-room house; one mile hard- 
sutfaced highway; $1,000; $100 confirms sale. Virginia 
Realty Co., Franklin, Va. 

75 Acres —- 40 cleared; “buildings, "orchard, $575.00. 
60 Acres Wooded Land-—-Close to town; fine soil and level, 
$480.00. Terms or discount for cash. Ned Hudgins, 
Nutbush, Virginia. 





Catalog Virginia Farm Bargains——Blue Grass Section. 
Stock, Dairy, Poultry, Truck Farms. Please state re- 
quirements. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Jersey, Charleston, Flat 
Dutch, Ballhead, Copenhagen, Collards; Onions, Prize- 
takers, Crystal Wax; Tomato, Marglobe, Stone, Balti- 
more; Red Beets, and Lettuce—300, 45c¢; 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.00, postpaid; 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00, express. 
Cauliflower and Celery—30c, 100. Ruby King, World- 
none ter, and Hot Pepper; Porto Rico Potatoes—300, 75c; 

75, postpaid. Charlie Joyner, 
Prenkiine Virginia, 





Highly Improved Red Velvet and Yellow Porto Ricos, 
Nancy Halls, White Yam Potato Plants; Marglobe, Stone, 
BreakO’day, Gulf State Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand. 
Royal King, Bull Nose, California Wonder, Ruby Giant 
Pepper; Eggplants, New York Improved and Black Beau- 
ty—$1. 50 thousand, All plants Government inspected 
and treated. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. H. Lord, Graham, Ga. 





—POTATO PLANTS— 
NANCY HALLS — PORTO RICOS 
$1.00 for 1,000 


$1.95 for 2,000 
$4.75 for 5,000 


Request Prices Larger Lots. 


SELECT, HAND-PICKED PLANTS. 
Seed Chemically Treated. 


DIRECT FROM GROWER. 


LEONARD FREEMAN, 
Gleason, Tennessee. 





Improved, Government Inspected, Treated—Red and 
Pink Skin Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato Plants; Mar- 
globe, Break O'Day, New Stone Tomato Plants—$1.00 
thousand. Royal King, Pimiento, California Wonder 
Pepper, Black Beauty Eggplants—30c hundred; $1.50 
tl 








Bargains a Ay Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 


Chase City, 








Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay ae” 
charges unless the acivertiser quotes a repaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern rene= 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


110 Blooming Gladiolus Bulbs—$1.00, prepaid. Nash- 
ville Bulb Farm, Nashville, Georgia. 

















Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Millions Nice Plants—Cabbage: Copenhagen, Golden 
Acre, Ballhead, Wakefield, Early and Late Flat Dutch; 
Onion: Bermuda, Crystal Wax, Prizetaker—300, 50c; 
1,000, $1.00; express, 5,000, $4.50. Tomatoes: Marglobe, 
Bonny Best, Jewel, Baltimore, Stone, John Baer, Brim- 
mer—100, 30c; 300, 60c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, by express, 
$5.00. Potatoes Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Hayman—300, 
60c; 1,000, $1.25; by express, 5,000, $6.00. Pepper: 
Ruby King, Bullnose, California Wonder, Pimientoes, 
and Hot Pepper—100, 35c; 300, $1.00; 1,000, $2.00. 
Lettuce, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, Beets—-Same price as 
pepper. Cauliflower—Early and Late Snewball—100, 50c; 
300, $1.25; 1,000, $3.50. Celery—-White Bloom, Giant 
Pascal, and Self Bleaching; Eggplant—Black Beauty, 
Florida Highbush; Celery; Eggplants—Same price Cauli- 
flower. All above prepaid prices. Write for price on 
large quantities. Will mix orders of above plants. Ail 
plants mossed. Full count. Safe delivery. Rev. Elisha 
Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 

BU Y sc HROER R’S BETTER PLANTS 
Frostproof Cabbage, also Yellow Resistant Varieties, 
Onion, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Pepper, Eggplant, 
and Sweet Potato. 
CABBAGE-—-Varieties: Jersey, Charleston, Flat Heads, 
Copenhagen Market, Golden Acre, Red Cabbage and 
Collard — Prepaid: 100, 35¢; 250, 75c; 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $1.50. Collect: 1,000, 75e; 5,000 and more, 
60c a 1,000. Yellow Resistant Varieties—Marion 
Market, Allhead, Allseason-——Prepaid: 100, 45c; 250, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00. Collect: 1,000, 

$1.00; 5,000 and more, 75¢ a thousand. 

ON — Bermudas, Crystal Wax, Sweet Spanish, 
“White and Yellow and Prizetaker — Prepaid: 100, 
30c; 300, 60c; 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25. Collect: 1,000, 
0c! 5.000 and more, 50c a thousand. 

BROCCOLI—Green Italian—100, 50c; 250, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 and 
more, $1.00 a thousand. 

CAULIFLOWER — Early Snowball — Prepaid: 100, 
T5e; 250, $1. 500, $1.50; 1.000, $2.50. Collect: 
1,000, $2.00: 5. 600 and more, $1.50 a thousand. 

TOMATO — ¢ ‘ertified — Pritchard or Searlet Topper, 
Bonny Best, Florida Special, Clark’s Early, John 
Baer, Marglobe, Brimmer, Greater Baltimore. Stone 
——Prepaid: 100, 60c¢; 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00. Collect: 
1.00) 1.75; 5,000 and more, $1.50 a thousand. 

PEPPER — Ruby King, Ruby Giant, World Beater, 
California Wonder, Pimiento, Bes Cayenne Hot— 
“Prepaid: 50, 35¢; 100, 60c; 250, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. Collect: 1,000, rere 5,000 and more, 
$1.50 a thousand. 

EGGPLANT—Black Poemte— Prepaid: 50, 50c; 100, 
My F he FA $1.25; 500, $2.25 , $4.00. Collect: 

ewer Poraro — Porto Rico. Big Stem Jersey— 

500, $1.50; 1,000. $2.5 Collect: 1,000, 
ar oo $ 600 and more, $1.25 a Ni 

True-to-name Varieties and Good Plants Assured. 


Prompt Shinment. 
SCHROER PLANT FARMS, Valdosta, Ga. 











Prompt shipment. Guaranteed satisfaction or 
money refunded. L. C. Page, Graham, Ga. 





Leading Varieties of Spring Plants—Onion, Cabbage, 
Tomatoes, Beets, Lettuce, Collards—300, 45c; 500, 60c; 
1,000, 90¢. Cauliflower and Celery—-30c, 100, postpaid. 
Express, 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00. Potatoes, Sweet 
and Hot Peppers 300, T5c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.76, 
postpaid. No order too large "tor Smithferry Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Virginia. 











Leading Varieties of Spring Plants—Onion, Cabbage, 
Collards, Beets, Tomatoes, Lettuce—300, 45c; 500, 60c; 
1,000, 90c. Cauliflower and Celery—30c, 100, postpaid. 
Express, 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00. Potatoes, Sweet and 
Hot Peppers—-300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, post- 
paid. Prompt shipment. Southern Plant Farm, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 








Wholesale — Certified, Disease Free —- Grown, Choic~- 
est Varieties, all plants. Cabbage, Onion-——$1.00, 1,000,; 
5,000, $4.00. Beet, Lettuce, Broccoli, Tomato, Porto 
Rico Potato—$1.50, 1,000. Charges paid. Special prices 
larger lots. Hand selects, no runts. Guarantee best live 
delivery. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 





MILLIONS NANCY HALL and PORTO RICO 
POTATO PLANTS 


9c per thousand. 
5,000 or more, 85c per thousand, 
Good, Strong, Healthy Plants, 
Orders Appreciated. 


FARMERS PLANT CO., Gleason, Tenn. 





Cabbage Plants—Several best varieties—50c thousand. 
Tomato Plants—75c thousand; Marglobe and maior. 
Pepper Plants — Big Bell or Hot — 40c hundred; $2.50 
thousand. White Bermuda Onion Plants—50c. Certified 
Porto Rico Potato Plants — 75e thousand. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 





Certified—Porto Rico Potato Pants—$1.00 thousand; 

5,000, $3.75. Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Baltimore—500, 
65 sc; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $3.75. Cabbage Plants—Lead- 
ing varieties—500 40c; 1,000, 65c; 3,000, $1.50. Quality, 
count, promptness guaranteed. American Plant Company, 
Alma, Georgia. 





Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—Seed treated before 
bedding. Also Tomato, Onion, and Pepper Plants—1 to 
5 thousand, $1.50; 6 thousand up, $1.25. Eggplants— 

Immediate ship- 


2.00. Transportation charges collect. 
ment guaranteed. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C. 





Millions Plants — Cabbage, Tomato, Lettuce, Beets, 
Onions—Best varieties—300, 50c; 500, 75e ; 1,000, $1.00, 
postpaid; 10,000, $6.00, expressed. Potato, Pepper—300, 
75¢; 1,000, $1.75. Cauliflower—100, 40c, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





Improved Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Yellow Yams—Pota- 
to plants grown from selected, treated seed; abecintely 
disease free. Shipped roots protected, in ventilatec 
crates. Safe arrival guaranteed. 75c per 1,000: 5, iy 
$3.50: 10,000, $6.50. L. T. Roberts, Gleason, Tenn. 





Cabbage, Beets, Lettuce, Onion—All leading varieties: 
300, 40c; 500, 55ce; 1,000, 75c, postpaid. Tomatoes, Broc- 
coli, 300 60c; 500, 80c; 1,000, , postpaid. Potatoes, 
Peppers, Cauliflower, 100, 40¢ , $1.50: 1,000, $2.75, 
postpaid. Hollywood Plant Farms, "Franklin, Va. 








= 





Jersey Wakefield and Succession Cabbage, Heading 
Collards, Certified Marglobe Wilt-resistant Tomato 
Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
and Norton Yam Potato Plants—500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid. A. B. Clegg, Sanford, N. ¢. 





Vegetable Plants— Stone, Marglobe, Greater Baltimore 
Tomato Plants—-300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Golden 
Acre, Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Early Jer- 
sey, and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants; Prize- 
taker and Crystal Wax Onions—300. 50c; 500. 75c; 1,0 

1.00. Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—300, 
1.00; 500, $1.50 1,000, $2.50. Ruby King and Califor- 
nia Wonder Pepper Plants—35c hi enereds $2.50 thousand. 
ball Cauliflower, same price as pepper. All plants 
delivered at these prices. Special prices on large orders. 

Peter Pan,”’ The Plant Man, Franklin, Va. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Cluster Potato Plants— 
$1.50 thousand. Brimmer, Margobe, and Earliana To- 
mato Plants—40c hundred. Eggplant, Sweet and Hot 
Pepper, Celery Plants—50c hundred; 15c¢ dozen, deliv- 
ered. W. L. Johnson, Blackstone, Va. 





Nice Goria Vegetable Piamte—Cabboge, Onion, Beet 
—500, 50¢; T5e. ‘omato—500, Mae 5 , 

Sweet Potato’ and Peppe: 500, $1.2 1,000, $2.25. 
Cauliflower—50c, 100. Pail prepaid. ARE En varieties. 
Sunbeam Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





ee POP ta ? 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Tomatoes, Cabbage, Onion Plants — All kinds—300, 
50c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, prepaid; express, 75c, 1,000. 
Potatoes and Sweet Peppers—All kinds—1,000, $1.50, 
prepaid. Potatoes, express, 1,000. No orders too 
large. Irvin Blythe, Franklin, 








Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.50 thousand. Marglobe, Balti- 
more, and Matchless Tomatoes—500, 75c; $1.25 thousand. 
Ruby King, California Wonder Pepper—: 500, 90c; $1.50 
thousand. Eggplants, $1. 72 thousand. All plants post- 
paid. RK. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga. 





Cost Less to Buy Best Porto Bice and Nancy Hall 
Potato Plants—75e fiv 3.00. To- 
matoes, 75 cents; tive pthougand. $2. 50. Pepper, $1.00 
thousand; 10,000, $7.0 All leading varieties. ° 
Morris & Son, Baxley, 7 








Coker's Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants, Certified— 
1,000, $1.25, postpaid; 5,000, $3.75, express collect. 
Marglobe Tomato Plants, Certified—1, 000, $1.50, post- 
paid; 5,000, $3.75 express collect; 100,000, $75.00. Red- 
land Farms, Odum, Ga. 





Look !—Improved Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Plants—Select- 
ed, treated seed; bedded—1,000, 80 cents; 2,000, $1.50, 
Roots wrapped, box packed. Guarantee satisfaction. Deal- 
ers wire, Parks & Son Plantation, Gleason, Tenn. 





eo PPPPD OP POR 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


MILLIONS STATE CERTIFIED — Nancy Hall and 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—Best Quality—$1.75 thc - 
sand delivered now. After June Ist, 1,000, $15 
5,000, $6.50; 10,000, $12.00, delivered. 

Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 
A. H. JONES, Trezevant, Tenn, 





Millions Nancy Hall, Florida Yam Potato Plants— 
Best quality, full count — 1,000, ‘90c; 5,000, $4.25, 
Parks Plantation, Gleason, Tenn. 





Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph Plants—Chemically 
treated—Five hundred, $1.00; thousand, $1.75, prepaid, 
J. J. Barringer, Conover, N. ¢. 





Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore; Cabbage, 
Wakefield, Dutch—All postpaid: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1, 00. 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





June Special —- Improved Nancy Hall Sweet Potato 
Plants — $1.00 thousand, prepaid. Prompt shipment, 
Silas Haskins, Gleason, Tenn. 





Certified Porto Rico, Bunch, Yellow Dooley Yams, 
Early Triumph Plants—$1.75 thousand, prepaid. Clent 
Lester, Bogue Chitto, Miss. 





Potato Plants--Millions ready. Certified, pure, and 
improved. Porto Rico Yams — $1.00 thousand; 5,000, 
$4. Moss packed. Fresh delivery and satisfaction. 
Guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Cabbage and Bermuda se Plants—50c, 1,000. Po- 
tato and Tomato Plants— 1,000. Eggplants and Pep- 
per Plants—$1.50, 1,000, ta edine varieties. Prompt 
shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Cabbage, Onions, Certified Tomato Plants for your 
summer garden—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Potato Plants— 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Prompt 
service. Valdosta Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Yellow Jersey Potato Plants, 
and Baltimore Tomato; late variety Cabbage Plants—Im- 
mediate shipment—$1.00 Ree 1,000, f.0.b. Hawesville. 
Clifton Webb, Hawesville, Ky. 





Tomato, Cabbage, Collard—Best varieties—500, 50c; 
1,000, 70c, postpaid; 5,000, $2.50, express. Potatoes, 
Pepper—500, $1.00;° 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Truckers 
Supply Co., Courtland, Va. 








Porto Rico Potato Plants—Red skin variety—$1.00 
thousand. Ruby King Pepper and Pimiento—75c thou- 
sand. Tomato Plants—-75c thousand. Blarney Plant Co., 
Baxley, Georgia. 


POTATO PLANTS 
Nancy Halls—Porto Ricos 


1,000 for 75c. 5,000, for $3.50. 
Wrapped Roots, Packed in Boxes. 


RUSHING & ESSRY, 


Gleason, Tennessee. 








Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 tt 1 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Inspected and treated—Cash 
with order—-$1.50 per 1,000, delivered by mail. John T. 
Stegall, Marshville, N. C. 





Millions Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thom 
prepaid; 5,000 or more, express collect, 90c. & 
McDonald, Valdosta, Ga. 





Cabbage, Tomatoes, Peppers—$1.00 thousand. On- 
ions—65c thousand. seading varieties. Oneda Plant 
Farms, Franklin, Texas. 





Late Cabbage, Tomatoes, Potatoes — 1,000, $1.00; 
5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00; 25,000, $10.00. South Geor- 
gia Farms, Quitman, Ga. 





Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Norton Yam Potato Plants— 
500, T5e; 1,000, $1. ae prepaid. M. M. Buchanan, 
Route 5, Sanford, N. 

POTATO PLANTS—NANCY HALLS, PORTO RICAS 
1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50 
STRONG PLANTS — WELL ROOTED. 
Seed Chemically Treated. 
SHELBY PLANT FARMS, Memphis, Tenn. 








Peppers, $1.00, 1,000; Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, 75e, 
1,000, prepaid. Nice, large plants. Quick CW 
Burgess, Courtland, Va. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, 70c; 5,000, 
$3.25; eash with order. Prompt shipment. United Plant 
Growers, Alma, Ga. 








Pure Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—60c per 1,000. 
Good plants. Full count. Moss packed. Bibb Plant Co., 
Route 3, Macon, Ga. 





Million Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—65c ~ thou- 
sand, any quantity. Quick shipment. Vernon Plant Co., 
Rockingham, Ga. 





postpaid; 1,000, $1.00, express collect. Vine grown seed. 
Prompt shipment. Mark’s Plant Farm, Buie'’s Creek, 
North ( Carolina. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants — 60c thousand. 
Quality and count guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rocking- 
ham, Georgia. 





Try some of our Mountain Grown Cabbage, Collard, and 
Tomato Plants, all varieties, for your summer garden— 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Alabama Plant Co., Mentone, 
Alabama. 





Best Grown—Tomato, Cabbage. and Onion Plants—All 
varieties 75c; 1,000, $1 Sweet Pepper and Po- 
tato—l, 000, $2.00, cowie Fy T. R. Cobb, Franklin, Va. 








Certified Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and Bunch Ports 
Sweet Potato Plants—-$1.65 per 1,000, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. E. P. Deuberry, Greenfield, Tenn. 





Porto Rico and Norton Yam Potato Plants—Inspected 
and treated. Cash with order. $1.50 per thousand, de- 
livered by mail. R. P. Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 





Early Triumph, Nancy Halls, Porto Rico, Southern 
Queen—$1.75 thousand, prepaid. Tomato—400, $1.00; 
1,000, $2.00, prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—Inspected. Shipped prompt- 
y—85c 1,000, mailed; 60c 1,000, expressed; 10,000, 
$5.00. Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 








Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Pepper, Onions, Egg- 
plants—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 700 assorted, $1.00. All 
postpaid. Lewiston, Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





Nancy Hall or Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, 65c; 
1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00. wenty-four hour service— 
not promises. Duke Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn 





Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Seed chemically 
treated—$1.40 thousand, postpaid; $1.00 thousand, ex- 
press collect. Cecil Marks, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—Prompt shipment by mail, 
prepaid—$1.00 thousand; express collect, <7 Quality 
and count guaranteed. A. Cameron, Baxley, Ga. 





Red, Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand, 
postpaid. ‘omato, Cabbage Plants~—-Postpaid: 500, 70c; 
1,000, $1.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga 

State Certified NANCY HALL, PORTO 

RICO, and BUNCH PORTO RICO 
POT ATO-PLAN 7S 
$1.65 per 1,000, Delivered Parcel Post. 
$1.25 per 1,000, Express Collect. 

Orders for June shipment, 15c per 1,000 less. 

Prompt shipment — Full Count— 

2 Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

ADAMS POTATO CO., McLemoresville, Tenn. 








Naney Hall Porto. Rico Potato Plants—Guaranteed— 
Roots wrapped. box packed—500, 65c; 1,000, $1.25, post- 
paid. Parks Plant Co., Gleason, Tenn. 





Millions Porto Rico Potato Plants—Inspected; count 
and quality guaranteed—-70c per 1,000. Prompt service. 
Southern Farms, Rockingham, Ga. 


Treated Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—90e 





thousand; 5,000, $4.00, prepaid. Charlie MeGill, 
Gleason, Tenn. 

Tomatoes, Cabbage, Potatoes — For late planting— 
1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $3.00. Fairview Farms, Inc., Quit- 


man, Georgia. 





Good Porto Rico Potato Plants—45c thousand. Count 
and quality guaranteed. R. D. Raulerson, Rocking- 
ham, Georgia. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—65c thousand. To- 
. ato Plants—65ce thousand. D. T. Herrington, Baxley, 
Georgia. 





Cabbage, Tomato Plants — All varieties—500, 50e; 
1,000, 80c, postpaid. Cogsdale Plant Co., Courtland, Va. 





POTATO PLANTS—Strong and Thrifty—Nancy Halls, 
Porto Ricos, Yellow Yams—1,000, $1.35, postpaid. 
With order send 10 names of friends who buy plants, 
get 100 Free. 


Cc. H. CHANDLER, Huntingdon, Tenn. 





Certified Yellow and nee Skin Porto Rico Potato and 
Tomato Plants—60c 1,000. M. N. Ridley, Baxley, Ga. 





Late Cabbage, Tomatoes, Potatoes — $1.00 thousand, 
express prepaid, Kentucky Plant Co., Owensboro, Ky. 





Millions Certified Porto Rico Plants—$1.00, delivered; 
50e thousand, f.o.b. Hilton Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 





Nancy Hall Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—1,000, 
$1.10, postpaid. Oakwood Farms, Gleason, Tenn. 





Gaddis’ Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 per 
1,000, postpaid. Geo. R. Hunt, Kathleen, Ga. 








Porto Rico Potato Plants—Treated—$1. Ld per 1,000, 
not prepaid. J. J. Perkins, Greenville, N. 





Million Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—50e per 
1,000, f.0.b, Kimbrel Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


— 





Cabbage, Onion, Collards, Tomatoes—500, 65c, DF. 
paid. Pioneer Plant Plantation, Franklin, Va. 





Potato and Tomato Plants, 50c; Pepper, $1.25 pe 
thousand. Steedley Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


— 
Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rico and 
Early Triumph Potato Plants—75e per 1,000. 


ee 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—65c per 1,000; cash 


with order. Mullis Plant Co., Alma, o.. ae 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Millions, Inspected—5.000, 
$2.25. Bistol Plant Co., Bristol, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants — 715¢ Thousand, 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


_ aan 
mt late, Cabbage, Tomatoes, Potatoes — 60c thousand 




















$1.00; ex- 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—-By mail, 
D. CC, Cameron, 


press, 90c thousand; all prepaid. 
Baxley, Ga. Prompt shipment. 





arms, Valdosta, Ga. ae 


Potato, Tomato, 60c; Cabbage, 40c.  Southeaster® 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 5 
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Flowers 





White Japonica—About fifty years old. 
Gamble, Manning, 8. C 





Sale — One Double Pink Japonica, one Double 
ia Jas Mrs. J. E. 








——$—_ 
Water Lilies — White, 35c; Pink, 65¢; Yellow, 65c; 
, Blue, 750; optus, 85e. Catalog. Cottage Gardens, 
Livingston, Alabama. 
i 








Nursery Stock 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 


Good side line. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Concord 


pent job. Ask for particulars. 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Perma- 
Nurseries, 











Seeds 


CORN—PEAS—BEANS 


Any Quantity 


; GRADY W. TOWNSEND, 
Dealer in Dependable Garden and 


m Field Seeds, 


0 Lumberton, North Carolina. 








Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Cowpeas, Peanuts 





: wire for prices. Prices advancing fast. 

accepted. T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 

a 
, Otootans, Biloxis, Cowpeas—Genuine Otootans, 
— Bunch Velvets, Speckled and Osceolas, Mixclays, 


Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 8S. C 


-Write or 
No collect wires 
Biloxis, 

Clays. 





a 


Pasture Grasses—Sudan Grass, Crotalaria, 


Sesbania, 























Soybeans; genuine Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane, ete. 
ly lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
i 
id, HARDY ALFALFA, $5.90 — GRIMM ALFALFA, 
$7.50 — White Sweet Clover, $2.90—Yellow, $4.00 
Be Red Clover, $10.30. All 60 pounds bushel. Triple re- 
Be, cleaned. Return seed if not satisfied. 
~ GEO. BOWMAN, CONCORDIA, KANSAS. 
a : For Sale — Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, all other 
nt. Field Seeds. H. M. Franklin & Co., Tennille, Ga. 
ties Ask Quotations—Soybeans, Lespedeza, and Cowpeas. 
Touis Groh, _ Clay Bank, Va. 
ms, pas Rae = 
lent Buchanan Sells Seeds— Catalog Free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
‘ash B 
+ eans 








and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without ‘rl 
pk” attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee doe 
On- not cover Ctootan seeds. We believe all odvertisers 
ant offering Otootan Soybeans in our columne are honest 
and responsible, but we are not Mable for losses due 
— to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otoo- 
00: tans. Neither does our advertising guarantee cover 
Pe Laredo Soybeans, since leading authorities advise 
wes us that Indiana Laredo Seeds and true Laredo 
seeds are aimilar in appearance. We are not —— 
“oe for losses due to substitution of Indiana Lared 
te— for the true Laredo Soybeans. 
nan, 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
~- it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 








5,000 Bushels rg Speckle Velvets, $1.20; Osceola 



































res Stingless, $2.00; Bush, $2.50; Biloxis, $2.50; Otootan, 

AS $3.50; mixed Peas, $2.00. Jack Burch, Chester Ga. 
For Sale—Tokio, Mammoth Yellow, and Biloxi Soy- 
beans. Mixed Field Peas. Seed Peanuts. Samuel 
Bear Sr. & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. 

—— High Germination Otootan Soybeans. L. Mercer, 

T5e, Belhaven, C. 

w. 

ail Collards 

ees Genuine Heading Collard Seed (8 years developing) 
—l ounce, lic; 4 ounces, 50c; 10 ounces, $1.00, post- 
paid. FE. "Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 

Crotalaria 

eis Crotalaria Spectabilis Scarified Seed—20 cents pewnd, 

‘oo Postpaid. Limited stock. M. H. Hayes, Wise, 

sand. Peas 

cing- Mixed Cowpeas—At $2.00 per bushel, f.o.b. Holly Hill. 
let me have your wants and check to cover same. Also 

——e White milling corn at 75 cents per bushel. A. B. Bennett, 

900 Holly Hill, S. ¢. 

Gill, 
Crowder Peas—C ream or Sugar—8e pounds; delivered 

a 100- §-pound lots. Red | Cross Store, Oakboro, N. C, 

Quit-  Cheice New ‘Crop. Field Peas — $2.00 per ~ bushel. 
Lightsey Bros., Brunson, 8. .C. 

Count 

king- Potatoes 

— Lookout Mountain Seed Wesatecs—Wslaatie, retail. 

. To- Simpson & Sons, Oxford, N. ¢ 

axley, ——— 

=a Sesbania 

ove, 

1, Va. Sesbania (Scarified) is Rapid Growing Summer Leg- 

— ume for farmers, truckers, citrus growers—$7.00 cwt. 

alls, Will qualify, Government rental benefits. Unsurpassed 

a quail feed. Have Benne for doves. Catalog. Lam- 

ata berts, Darlington, Ala. 











aol Poultry and Eggs 


Tags Baby Chicks 









sand, REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 
Ky. MRS. ATZ GUARANTEES YOU THAT WHEN 
vered; BETTER oars ARE oy eal ATZ'S 
. " L HATCH THE 
— THOU roca, HATCHING ¥ AILY. 
1,000, SEXED or UNSEXED, as you like them. Blood 
Tested 12 consecutive years. We also carry a liability 
a a guarantee From all Old Hens’ Eggs, — 
Superior Grade, Unsexed. 100 300 1,000 
— tatds sland Reds A $7.45 $22.20 $3000 $69.50 
1,000, Whi Wyand’ts, extra special. 7.45 22.20 36.00 69.50 
ee and Barred Rocks. . 7.45 22.20 36.0 69.50 
Whi ks, Buff Orpingtons. 7.45 22.20 36.00 69.50 
de per mea and Black Minorcas. .. ar 23.70 38.50 74.50 
N Minorcas (Big Type) 7.95 23.70 38.5 74.50 
a » Reds, Blue Andalustans 7. 33 23.70 38.50 74.50 
 pre- Big Eng. Leg. 6.9 20.7 33.2 64.50 
, ‘ Bewai Dark = S Legh. . : 6.85 ero 33.50 oe 
eg neonas.... 6.9 le 50 50 
ye Weary Assorted’. ..... 6.95 20.70 33.50 64.50 
Utility Grade, deduct % cent from above prices.) 
_— 9 for Layers, Unsexed 5.95 17.70 29.20 58.00 
co and ~old Pullets, in h’vy brds.10.95 32.55 54.00 107.50 
Dy old Pullets in Leghorns, 
— ol Andalusians, White, 
0; cash Heavy and Buff Minorcas. 13.95 41.55 69.00 137.50 
yee Breed Cockerels. -$6.95 and $7.95 per 100 
— Lt. Breed Cockerels and Minorcas Cock’ls.. 3c each 
-5.000, (If less than 100 ordered, ADD 1c 
a per chick to above prices.) 
ae PRICES PREPAID — 100% ALIVE DELIVERY. 
Be Ly A 
xed 90% Accuracy— Remember that we Sex only 
— A our Very Best Grade of Chicks. 
ou! % 
sents TZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES, 
ee" 





Huntingburg, Indiana. 





1,000, $72.50. 


Baby Chicks 
CONTINENTAL CHICKS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 25 50 
White or Brown Leghorns... .$2.30 $4.2 
Buff Leghorns 2.30 4.2 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks. 2.45 4. 
White, Buff Rocks... 2.45 4. 
White Wyandotes, Buff Orp . 2.45 4 
8. L. Wyand’ts, Back. Minoreas. 2.65 4. 
Buff Minoreas ... 2.65 4. 
Jersey White Giants. . 2.85 5 
Heavy Mixed 2.15 4. 
Light Assorted 2.00 3. 





CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 
BOX C, MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Reduced Prices on Our Master Bred Chicks—They cost 
you less and every chick is covered by a livability guar- 
antee. You are always protected with Clover Valley 
Chicks. Purebred, sturdy stock; selected, bred, mated 30 
years by one of America’s oldest established firms. As- 
sures greater egg production, larger eggs, bigger broil- 
ers, more profits. Blood tested 12 consecutive years. 


Master Bred Single Comb Reds, White, Black, Buff 
Minorcas, Barred, Buff, ae Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes—50, $4.2 100, $7.45; 500, $36.75; 


Large Type White Leghorns, Brown, Buff 
Anconas — 50, $3.95; 100, $6.95; 500, 
$34.25; 1,000, $67.50. Columbia, Silver Laced “Wyan- 
dottes—$7.95. _New Hampshires, Jersey Black, White 
Giants, Light Brahmas, Australorps—$8.95. Heavy As- 
sorted—50, $3.95; 100, $6.90. Assorted—50, $2.95; 100, 
$5.50. Get prices on Baby Pullets and Cockerels. We 
pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. We guarantee 100% live 
arrival and replace any you lose first two weeks half price. 
Catalog Free. Can make immediate or future delivery. 
Order direct from this ad. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 22, Ramsey, Indiana. 


50,000 SALEM CHICKS Each Week 


HATCHED FROM LARGE EGGS and FULLY 
GUARANTEED FOR 14 DAYS. 


Leghorns, 





We Pay Postage and Guarantee 100% Live Delivery. 
Barred, Buff, and White Rocks, Reds, Columbian, 
Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, Buff, Black and 
White Minoreas, White Giants, Brahmas, White, 
Buff, and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, assorted and 
heavey mixed—At popular prices. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG AND PRICES. 
We Can Make Immediate Shipment. 
SALEM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 





Reduced Prices on Pinaire Pay Chicks—Best by test. 
Livability guarantee covers every chick. Why risk your 
money on ordinary chicks when Pinaire Chicks make 
you bigger broilers, lay more eggs, and make you more 
profits. Be sure to try an order this season and be con- 
vinced. - Blood tested. Single Comb Reds, White, Black, 
Buff Minoreas. White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes—50, $4.25; 100, $7.45; 500, 
$36.75. Large type White Leghorns, Brown, Buff Leg. 

3.95: 


horns, Anconas—50, $. $6.95; 500, $34.25. New 
Hampshires, White, Black ee Australorps, Light 
Brahmas—50, $4.95; 100, $8.95; 500, $44.75. Columbia, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes -$7.95. Heavy Assorted—50, 
$3.70; 100, $6.40. Assorted—50, $3.25; 100, $5.45; sec- 
onds, $3.50. Get prices on Sexed Baby Pullets and Cock- 
erels. We guarantee 100% live arrival and replace any 


you lose first two weeks half price. Can ship c.o.d. We 
pay postage. Immediate or future delivery. Order direct 
from this ad. Pinaire Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 83, 
Seymour, Indiana. 


CHICKS THAT SATISFY 
VITALITY and LIVABILITY ASSURED. 


Short 





Blood Tested — Greensboro Hatched. Ship- 

ping—Stronger Chicks. 100% 
Shipments Prepaid. 

AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. 

White Leghorns (English Type). 

Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 

Barred and White Rocks 4.50 

Heavy Mixed (Carefully selected) 4.00 


Live Delivery. 





é “5 





7.9% 
6.9% 
Special Prices on Large Shipments. Write Today! 
Thousands Weekly — Prompt Delivery Guaranteed. 
CAROLINA HATCHERIES, Dept. B, 
221 East Sycamore, Greensboro, N. C. 





Reduced Prices for Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks—They 
make you bigger broilers, better layers. Livability guar- 
antee described in catalog. Why gamble with chicks else- 
where when such low prices bring you chicks from In- 
diana’s leading stock? Be sure of your profits this year 
and use our Hi-Grade Chicks. White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 
White, Black, Buff Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes—50, $3.95; 100, $6.95; 500, $34.75. Silver 
Laced Wyandottes—$7. 95; Large Type White Leghorns, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, and Heavy Assorted— 
50, $3.75; 100, $6.50; 500, $32.50. White, Black Giants, 
New Hampshires, Brahmas, Australorps—$8.95. Assort- 
ed-——50, $3.25; 100, $5.50; seconds, $3.50. For AA Grade 
add le per 2B a Get prices on Sexed Baby Pullets and 
Cockerels. Blood tested. Postage paid. Can ship c.o.d. 
Immediate or future delivery. Catalog Free. Order direct 
from ad. Glendale Hatchery, Box 36, Milltown, Indiana. 


STATE BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
95% Livability Guaranteed for 14 Days. 
Loss Over 5% Replaced Free of Charge. 

100% Live Arrival 
BARRED ROCKS, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE REDS, 


ENGLISH AND HOLLYWOOD 
WHITE LEGHORNS, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
WHITE ROCKS. 
$8.00 per 100, prepaid. Descriptive Folder Free. 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY, 
1219-21 West Lee Street, Greensboro, N. C. 


Southland Quality Chicks are Hatched from Big Eggs 
from flocks that have been blood tested and carefully se- 
pene for breeders. We hatch: Barred and White Rocks, 
8. R. L_ Reds, White Wyandottes, and 8. C. White 
|e $1.00 per each 100 chicks ordered books your 
order, balance shipped c.o.d. if preferred. 100% live de- 
livery guaranteed; postage paid. Write for prices. 
Troutville Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Inc., Box PF, 
Troutvile, Va. 





and 





Baby Chicks 


Down Goes the Price on Dubois High Quality Chicks— 
Effective June Ist. A 14-day guarantee. All flocks blood 
tested and culled. We have thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers who say Dubois Chicks make them larger profits. 
Send in your order today for our big, thrifty, oversize 
chicks. 100% live delivery. We pay postage. Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, and Buff Orpingtons—$6.95 per 100; $34.00 per 
500. White, Buff, and Black Minorcas, Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes, Rhode Island Whites—$7.45 per 100; $36.50 
per 500. New Hampshire Reds—$8.40 per 100. White 
Giants—$9.80 per 100. hite Leghorns (Tom Barron 
English Strain), Mottled Anconas, Brown and Buff Leg- 
horns—$6.45 per 100; $31.50 per 500. Heavy mixed $5.95. 
Assorted mixed, $5.00. Prompt delivery. For discount on 
larger orders, write for free literature. Dubois County 
Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





BIG DAILY HATCHES 


COLONIAL CHICKS 
MAKES POSSIBLE QUICK SERVICE. 


Why experiment when you can get chicks from_the 
World’s Largest Producers at such Low Prices? They 
must give results or so many wouldn't be sold! Order 
direct from this ad. 100% live delivery. Prepaid. 
$6.90 per 100, any size lot from 100 up, buys 
Standard Grade White Leghorns, Reds, White or 
Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. 
All breeds mixed, $5.40. Heavy breeds mixed, $5.90. 
Special grade, le per chick more. Best Egg Grade, 
?ce-more. Free catalog gives complete list. Also Hy- 
brids and Sexed Chicks. Blood Tested, Approved. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box 686, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., or Box 686, Vinita, Okla. 








Chicks of Distinction at Greatly Reduced Prices——Sex- 
ed or unsexed. We guarante quality, prompt delivery, 
and 100% live delivery; postage prepaid. Superior Bar- 
red, White, Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons—-100, $7.45; 1,000, $70.00. Minorcas, Giants, 
Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes — 106, $8.45; 
1,000, $80.00. Anconas, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns— 
100, $6.95; 1,000, $65.00. (Chicks from Standard Grade, 
deduct %e per chick from above prices.) Heavy assorted, 








$6.45. Assorted, all breeds, $5.95. Day-old Pullets in heavy 
breeds—100, $11.95; 1,000, $115.00. Day-old Pullets in 
light breeds—100, $13. 95; 1,000, $135.00. (Pullets from 


Standard Grade, deduct Ie per chick from these prices.) 
Heavy breed Cockerels, $7.95. Assorted light breed Cock- 
erels, $3.00. Write for circular and further details. 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Box 1, New Albany, Indiana. 


4 BIRMINGHAM 
DIXIE Gna 


HATCHE! 
Increase your 1936 Poultry Profits with our AAA 
Hollywood White Leghorns. From flocks which won 
Ist and 2rd High Pens in 1935 Florida National 
Egg Laying Contest. 


AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. 





100 = 500 
Mt. 50 ty 00 $42.50 





Large size White Leghorns..... 4.00 7.50 36.50 
Reds, B’d, Wh. Rocks, Orps. -o 7.50 36.50 
A de | rar 8.75 6.50 32.50 


(Special and AA Selections slightly higher.) 
Heavy Breeds from Missouri's hardiest blood tested 
stock. 100% Vitality. They do not get sleepy in 
June. 50,000 Chicks Weekly—No Delays. 
Prepaid—100% live delivery in good order guarant’d. 

DIXIE HATCHERIES, 
Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 





Special to Poultrymen — For the first time we offer 
chicks from our Gold Band Matings at prices all can 
afford. Two to four dozen extra premium eggs per hen 
makes $50 to $150 more profit from 100 hens, at no extra 
cost to you. Special Selected AA Grade Prices—per 100: 
White, Buff. Brown Leghorns, Anconas, mixed heavy 
breed broilers, $6.75. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandottes, $7.50. Buff Orpingtons, 
Buff White Minorcas, $8.50. Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Jersey White Giants, $9.50. Assorted, $5.00. 100% live 
prepaid delivery. 18 Leading breeds, all blood tested. 
Hatched in Worlds Largest Incubators. Order from this 
ad or send for our New Four Color Poultry Book. Thorn- 
wood, Inec., Box 101-R, Louisville, Ky. Formerly Cran- 
dall, Indiana. ) 


HUSKY, HEALTHY, June CHICKS 


From U. S. Approved Flocks. 
Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
White Giants, and Leghorns. 

25 Chicks, $2.00. 50 Chicks, $4.00. 
100 Chicks, $7.50, prepaid. 

Order Today. Prompt Shipments. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, 





Florence, Ala. 





Trail’s End Superior Quality Bred Baby Chicks— 
From breeders that have been properly blood tested, 
properly wormed, and properly culled. Healthy, strong 
vigorous chicks that have been hatched right to live and 
grow fast. White Leghorns, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
Reds, and broiler chicks. High production strain. 
E. A. Johnson, one of the oldest poultry breeders in 
the United States. Please write for aad eee and 


43 
Baby Chicks 
INSURE YOUR PROFITS WITH 


BLUE RIBBON BETTER CHICKS 


BIG CHICKS FROM BIG EGGS 
Personally blood tested. It will pay you to buy 
these Healthy, Vigorous, Quality Chicks from this 
modern, sanitary hatchery. 

Write for Free Circular and Reduced Prices. 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, 
Dept. B, Atlanta, Ga. 





Summer Chicks at Attractive Prices — Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
—$6.95, 100. English White Leghorns, Buff, Brown, and 
Anconas—$6.45, 100. Heavy mixed—$6.40, 100. Assort- 
ed—$5.50. Rush orders for prompt shipment. Seymour 
Eectric Hatchery, Box 26, Seymour, Indiana. 


$6.30 PER HUNDRED 
C.0.D. SHIPMENTS. 





Prepaid, 1004 Live I peace 100 
Reds and White Rocks................ $3.75 $6.75 
Barred Rocks, White ‘Wyandottes pees 3.75 6.75 
White and Brown Leghorns............ 3.75 6.75 
ee ES Er Seat 8.50 6.30 
Specially Selected Chicks slightly higher. 100% 


Blood Tested—Peppy Chicks. You take no chances. 
Backed by an organization serving 30,000 customers. 


JEFFERSON FARMS, Birmingham, Ala. 


Harrison ¢ County Blood Tested Chicks, 
Rocks, Reds, $7.00; English White Leghorns, $6.45; 
heavy mixed, $6.25; assorted, $5.45, postpaid; 100% live 
delivery. Chicks lost first 14 days, replaced at half price. 
Catalog Free. The Harrison County Hatchery, Route 4, 
Corydon, Indiana. 


ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS 
Pullorum Tested Chicks. 


Southeast’s largest. importer of Tom Barron’s best 
Cockerels and oldest State Accredited exclusive 
Leghorn Farm and Hatchery. Individual and pen 
pedigreed. All hatching eggs produced on our farm. 
BUY MAY AND JUNE CHICKS AT A 
BIG REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
They Will Pay You Well. Catalog Free. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, Champion, N. C. 


¢.0.d. Barre 1 








Write for Amazing New Breeding Program for Giant 


Type Bush Chicks—No hokus-pokus. Catalog, price list 
Free. 50 Breeds. C.o.d. Postpaid. Immediate ship- 
ments. Sexed, guaranteed, assorted breeds, $5.40 up. 


Bush Hatchery, RR-180, Clinton, Mo. 


SOUTHERN PUREBRED CHICKS 


Thousands Weekly—Prepaid, Live Melivery—Guar. 
Blood Tested Flocks. 50 100 §=500 

nay MN a ok bas ecckcaces $3.95 %. 95 $33. 78 

Reds, Barred and White Rocks.. 4.25 50 36.2 





White Wyandt’s, Buff Orpingtons 4.25 r 50 36. 25 

Large Type Wh., Br. Leghorns. 4.25 7.50 36.25 

AAA Buff Minorcas, Anconas... 4.95 8.95 43.75 

AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns... 4.95 8.95 43.75 
F \eaacecemets HATCHERIES, 

Dept. A, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Se nsational Low Summer Prices—Mathis Cc hicks—240- 





311 Pedigreed Male Matings, one-third off. Leadinz 
breeds, every day.. Prompt 100% arrival shipments. 
Assorted, $4.80 up. Mathis Poultry Farms, Route 2, 


Parsons, Kansas. 


QUALITY CHICKS 


VIGOROUS—-PURE BRED—BLOOD TESTED 








Prompt Delivery. 50 100 5 
R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks...... $4.00 $7.50 $36.50.. 
Wh. Rocks, Wyani'’ts, Bf. Orps. 4.00 7.50 36.50 


White Leghorns (Large Type)... 4.00 7.50 36.59 
75 


WUT: TOO eke vcccotcass ieee 6.50 32.50 
(Special andi AA Selections slightly higher.) 
100% Live Delivery—Postage Prepaid. 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 
128 Forsyth St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia. 
Hoosier Red Chicks—For immediate delivery. Reds, 
White Wyandottes, _ Srvnaiaee, Barred Buff, 
White Rocks. $7.00, $34. 500. Heavy mixed. 
$6.50. Circular A mn "Red Farm, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 

HUSKY, VIGOROUS SATILLA CHICKS 
Are Dependable and Easy to Raise. 
BLOOD TESTED—QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 50 100 500 








AAA English White Leghorns $4.00 $6.95 $33.75 
Golden Buff Minorcas, Anconas.. 4.00 6.95 33.75 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks .. 4.00 6.95 33.75 
R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes... 4.00 6.95 33.75 


Heavy Breeds, Assorted. ... .. 3.65 6.45 32.25 
Special Selected Chicks, $1.00 per 100 higher. 
SATILLA HATCHERY, Box 835, Waycross, Ga. 





Free and interesting information on ow 
chicks of unquestionable quality. Trail’s 
Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


FREE FEED WITH SUNSHINE CHICKS 

By popular demand we are again offering 25 pounds 

of Starting Mash ng with every 100 chicks. SUN- 

SHINE CHICKS PA . They've been bred for 

large size and egg ‘SR, Plenty of pep and 

pe a because all flocks have been blood tested and 
on free range the year around. 

18. PROFITABLE BREEDS—LOW SUMMER PRICES 
We pay the postage. Only $1.00 books your order. 
14- “ey Livability Guarantee. Write today for Big 
FREE Catalog and New Low Summer Prices. 


SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, Box 331, Corydon, Indiana. 


"End. Poultry 








Schlichtman Square Deal Cotchg—Mleneens approved. 


Blood tested. Leghorns, $7.25; Reds, Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes, $7.56; Giants, ig Minorcas, 
$8.40; heavy assorted, $6.75; mixed assorted, $5.90. 


2-week replacement 


Prepaid. Free catalog explaining 
Appleton City, Mo. 


guarantee. Schlichtman Hatchery, 


QUALITY BLOOD TESTED CHICKS _ 
100% B.W.D. TEST 
Vigorous—Easy to Lb Payers. 
Prepaid, 100% Alive Guaranteed. 00 500 
AAA Hollywood or Tancred orem 00 $37.50 
Rocks 36.00 
? : 50 


S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Wh 
Heavy Mixed “pee 2.00 
Special AA Selected—Write for Low Prices. 
(Four weeks old Pullets, AAA Hollywood Leghorns, 

$40.00 per 100, prepaid.) 
Order from this Ad. Immediate shipment. 
ALABAMA POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY. 
Route 1, Box 90, Calera, Alabama. 


















Y 


J, SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT! 
Uy Advertisers of Baby Chicks, Livestock, Plants, jj 
Seeds, Nursery Stock—and many other items 
offered thru our Classified Columns report— 
“INCREASED SALES FOR 1936” 
This issue, June, is the 27th consecutive month 
to record a gain in Classified Advertising. 
Proving that PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


CLASSIFIED ADS PAY 


Summer Chick Sale—Big Bargains—Leading breeds. 





Highest quality. Blood Seated. Thousands daily. Im- 
mediate shipments. Prepaid. Assorted, 5%c up. 
Steele’s Hatchery, R.12, Wellsville, Missouri. 
YESTERLAID CHICES 
Hatched Right—Priced Right. Gestanteed 100% 
ive Delivery. Prepaid. 100 
Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks. . ..$4. 25 $3.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes... 4.50 8.50 
Wh., Bl. Giants, Brahmas, Langshans. 5.00 10.00 
"3 Sarees ress 3.75 7.25 
Br. Leghorns or Big Type Wh. Legh.. 4.25 8.00 
Hollywood White Leghorns 5.00 9.00 


Other breeds also hatched. Special ‘selections high- 
er. Flocks blood test 100%. Chicks 


prices. STERLAID HATCHERY, 
309 Second Avenue, N., Nashville, Tennessee. 





Booth’s Famous Chicks—Strong, healthy, quick grow- 
ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s age no 
breeding institutions. 10 Varieties. Low prices. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 620, Clinton, Mo. 


Sex Guaranteed Chicks at Lowest Petees ~~ Basncet 
Cockerels and Pullets — All lead breeds. High 
quality. Missouri accredited. Free catalog. Clara 
Hatchery, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 


SOUTHLAND CHICKS—Buy Southern Chicks 
REDUCED PRICES ON SUMMER CHICKS. 
Late chicks will be profitable as long as meat prices 
hold up. Write today for our Low Summer Prices. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, Bristol, Va. 


White Leghorn Chicks from Trapnested Steck make fine 
winter layers. Reduced prices for June. Also all other 
popular breeds. Indian River Hatchery, Norfolk, V 


Blood Tested Leghorns, $7.00; White, Barred Rocks, 
White, Silver Wyandottes, Reds, $8.00; heavy assorted, 
$6.90, prepaid. Madison Hatcheries, Concordia, Mo. 


Hylton Baby Chicks — Virginia certified. 
plant where quality rules. Rocks, Reds, 
Hylton Poultry Farms, Orange, Va. 


Baby Chicks—Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rocks— 
Each Monday. Prices reasonable. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, 3. Cc. 

















Modern 
Leghorns. 








Jersey Giants 


Reduced Prices—Baby Chicks—Jersey White Giants, 
largest fowl bred. White avy 
white eggs. White Holland Turkeys, best of all. Goshen 
Poultry Farm, Goshen, Indiana. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 

















Classified Ads 


“More Fried Chicken in 1936’ was Bill Casper’s 
reason for buying more baby chicks this year. But 
Martha knew that 100 laying pullets would bring her 
extra spending money. An extra -00 a month from 
eggs will surely pay lots of bills. Buy your Baby 
Chicks from Progressive Farmer advertisers — they're 
guaranteed reliable. 








Jersey Giants 





Chicks—Tuesdays—White Giants, Black Giants, New 
Hampshire Reds—$8.95 hundred. Graves Hatchery, 
Pageland, 8S. C. 

Giants, White, Black; Buff Minorcas—Chicks, Eggs. 


Purebred Durocs. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 





Leghorns 

World Famous English White Leghorns—Tom Barron 
Strain—Largest of all White Leghorns and lay the largest 
eggs. Also winners in many laying contests world over. 
Heavy weight Baby Chicks from descendants of 30 import- 
ed cockerels direct. Egg records of sire’s dams, 295, 309, 
Since profit or loss with baby chicks hinges largely upon 
Livability, ae? agg te aod and succeed. Prices greatly 
reduced. English Leghorn Farms, Box 2020, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 





Minorcas 
Exhibition, Mammoth Black Minorca Breeding Hens, 
Year-old Cockerels—Get new blood in your flocks, Edw. 
Dougherty, Charlotte, N. C 


Plymouth Rocks 

Genuine Holterman’s Aristocrats—Eggs, 

$2.50, 30, delivered. Wildwood Lakenyelders. 
Robinson, Lexington, Va. 








$1.50, 15; 
Edward 





Pheasants 
Eggs—Ringneck, Mongolian, Golden, Sil- 
Dixie Game Farm, 512 E. Lafay- 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Pheasants’ 
ver—Special prices. 
ette St., 





Ringneck Pheasant Eggs—$1.50 per 15. James A. 


Hall, LaGrange, Ky. 





Turkeys 
Purebred Bronze Turkey Eggs—Virginia State Certi- 
fled—$2.40, 12: 50, $8.50; 100, $16.00. July, $1.30, 12; 
July, $5.00, 50; $9.00, 100. Welchlin Brothers, 
ville, Virginia. 


Farm- 





Two or More Breeds 


Bees—Bee Supplies 








Auction Sale Every Wednesday — Cattle, Calves, Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price—Write for 
Hogs, Sheep. Charlotte, N. C., Abattoir. catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss 
Dogs Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time ac- 
cording to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise 
stated in ad, buyer pays express charges both 
ways on returned dogs. 











Free Dog Book — Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book 
on Diseases of Dogs—Instructions on feeding, care, and 
breeding, with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for Free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Male Coon Hound—3% years old; large size; fast, 
wide, hunter; open trailer; good voice; true trailer; 
solid true tree barker. Rabbit, deer, fox proof. $15.00. 
20 days’ trial; customer pays express. Bank references. 
T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 








Coon, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hunt- 
ing Hounds—Write for free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 





For Sale—Kentucky Coonhound — Fast, wide hunter, 
solid tree barker. Sell cheap on trial. Money back guar- 
antee. Buyer pays express. Picture showing breeding. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 


Somerset, Ky. 





+ : 
Facts and Figures 

The oldest attempt at- keeping weather reports is said 
to have been made in 1644 by a minister in what is now 
Wilmington, Delaware. Advertising is even older than 
this: Nowadays progressive farmers ‘‘swap’’ their sur- 
plus products for cash. Try a small Classified Ad in the 
next issue of Progressive Farmer. 





What do you have that you can afford to sell?—It may 
be farm machinery, planting seed, livestock, poultry, or 
farm land. Whatever it is, Progressive Farmer ‘‘Classi- 
fied Ads’’ will find buyers. 


Feeds 


Balance your Hog and Chicken Feeds with our freshly 
ground quality Meat Scrap. Nothing finer, and it’s eco- 
nomical. Charlotte Packing & Refining Co., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 








Fertilizers 
ay ascot ene Agricultural Limestone — Rich 





$15.00 Buys—2-year-old Coon and Opossum Hound— 
Hunted last season, treeing good. Shipped c.o.d. Coon- 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 





Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, 
riers—Free folder. Fairview Farms, Elmore, 


Rat Ter- 
Minn. 





Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 








guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 
Old-fashioned Shepherd Pups—Natural heelers. Guar- 
anteed. Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Registered. Black English Shepherd Puppies. Semy- 


kennel, Willow Springs, Missouri. 





Nice Beagle esgic 50 pair. Charles McKaughan, 
Kernersville, N. 





”, 


m and + aalamma Hounds—Cheap. 
Stonewall, Miss. 


George Sinclair, 








Miscellaneous 


Profit Gathering Roots, Herbs — Details, 
Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. Louis. 


10c. Bz 





Livestock 
: Hogs 


Hogs Profitable — Dollar ae marvelous magnetic 
breeding calculator and year’s subscription to ‘‘Hog 
Breeder,’’ Stockyards, Chicago. 


Berkshires 
Registered Big Type Berkshires. 
Vernon Hill, Va. 





Maplehurst Farm, 





Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Boars and Gilts—From the breeding of the 
last four World's Grand Champions—best blood of the 
breed. Huie Bros., College Park, Ga. 





Essex 
Registered Big Bone Essex. 
Benson, C. 


McLamb Essex Farm, 





Hampshires 


Registered Hampshire Hogs. Beverly Hills Sanato- 
rium, Knoxville, Tenn. 


* Suits to Friends—No canvassing. Up to $12.00 in 





Registered Hampshire Hogs. Shelby- 


ville, Tennessee. 


Jess Frazier, 





O. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs—No kin, Pedigreed, prolific. Fred Rue- 
bush, Sciota, Illinois. 





Beautiful vies. Gilts and Boars. Harris Farm, 
Pelham, Georgia : 


Agents—Salesmen 


Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs; always your own 
boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual sales 
year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary. 
Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, dignified, profit- 
able business backed by world-wide industry. Write 
Rawleigh, Dept. F-U-PGF, Richmond, Va. 





Local Agents Wanted—-To wear and oryy Free 
a day 

Valuable demonstrating 
Graves, Pres., 


easy. Experience unnecessary. 
equipment, actual samples Free. 
1300 Harrison, Dept. F-914, Chicago. 


Boys, Girls—For Candy Routes—50c cash commission 
for each box sold. All oa postpaid. Send no money. 
Parents sign order if under 21. Sample bar, 5c. List 
free. County distributors wanted. Southern Jewelry 
Company, Inc., Quitman, Ga. 








Agents!—Smash Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, 12c tb. 
4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 
Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 15 Other Bargains. 


Experience unnecessary. Write, Carnation Co., PR, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


Calcium Carbonates. Ask the farmer 
ba has wend. Bi Sold by us under guaranteed analy- 
sis. American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Fly Spray 
Pinetop-Fly Spray—Kills flies, mosquitoes, roaches, 
chicken lice, mites—1 gallon, $1.25; 5 gallons, $5.00, 
postnaic. Satisfaction guaranteed. Graham Chemical 
. Greensboro, N. C 





Formulas 
Analysis, Research — Newest Guaranteed Formulas— 
Biggest catalog Free. Special prices, leads. Gibson, 
Chemist; DG-1142 Sunnyside, Chicago. 





Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois 





Furs 


Let us turn your Wool into Blankets Tan and make up 
your Furs and Hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va. 


Gins 
Cotton Gin for ee System; 370-saw. Write: 
J. H. Perry, Creedmoor, N. 








Help Wanted—Female 


Married Women—To Give Away Free Samples Quality 
Flavoring and make customers. Up to $3.00 in an hour. 
Easy. Actual samples Free. Send no money. Write 
Blair, Dept. 237-W, Lynchburg, Va 


Help Wanted—Male 


Rural Paint Men!—Manufacturer wants man to take 
orders for Low-priced, High Quality Paint (Money Back 
Guarantee). Also guaranteed Roof Coating, Motor and 
Tractor Oils and Greases sold on long terms. No down 
payment. Our men earning $200 to $600 per month (sworn 
statement). Free outfit. No investment. Full co-operation. 
M. Huffman, Box PS-4306, Fort Worth, Texas. 








Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5e and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, razor blades,handkerchiefs, household cement ; 
101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 125% 





Catalog Free. | 


Old Gold Wanted 


$35.00 Fine Ounce for Gold Teeth, Crowns, Bridges, 
Jewelry, Watches—We are smelters and refiners and 
pay the most because we refine into dental gold. Satis. 
faction guararteed or shipment returned. Licensed, 
Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Com- 
pany, 1559 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
S. Mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not But: 
falo). I pay big premiums for rare coins. Send 4e for 
Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max 
Mehl, 645 Mehi Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 








Patent Attorneys 


Inventors—Write for New Free Book, ‘‘ Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 77-Y 


-Adams Building, Washington, 





We Successfully Sell Inventions, Patented and Unpat- 
ented—Write for proof, and tell us what you have for 
sale. Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept, 
85, ‘Washington, D. C. 





Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
gs - Patent Lawyer, Victor Bldg., Washing- 
ton, . 





Inventions Commercialized—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. 


and wee free 
L. F. 


Book 
Randolph, Dept. 382. Washington, D. 





Photo Finishing 


KODAK ROLL FILM—Developed and Printed, 25c. 

8x10 HEAVYWEIGHT ENLARGEMENTS—From 
Film, 25c; From Picture, 35c. 
Work Guaranteed. 


WILLIAM DANIEL’S STUDIO, Raleigh, N. C. 





Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, col- 
ored enlargement, or two double professional enlarge- 
ments, all for 25c (coin). Genuine Nationally known, 
Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 





$100.00 Prize Offer with every roll developed, includ- 
ing 8 beautiful Prints, professional oil painted Enlarge- 
ment, 25c. Individual attention. Quick service. Janes- 
ville Film, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed, never fale, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Two Free Enlargements with each roll. developed and 
printed, 25c; 12 reprints, 25c; 50 reprints, 75c. Enlarge- 
ments, 10c each; $1.00 per dozen. Peeko Pictures, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





Daily Service! — Roll developed, 16 guaranteed 





prints, 25c Valuable enlargement coupon. 16 Re- 
prints, 25c. Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Rolls Developed — 2 Beautiful Nu-border Enlarge- 
ments, 8 Nu-border prints, guaranteed fadeless, 25¢, 
coin. Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. PF, Greenbay, 
Wisconsin. 





Rolls Developed, two sets dated Prints plus enlarge- 


ment coupon, 25c. prints, 3c; over 19 Reprints, 2%4c. 
— Studios, Davenport, "Iowa. “Where the West 
egins.’”” 





Roll Developed, 8 permanent Prints, 2 double weight, 
portrait like, Enlar; ts, prize coupon, 
25c. Extra fast service. Midwest "Photo, Janesville, Wise. 











Free Trial Package and Display Case—Biggest money 
making agents’ proposition yet. Extracts, medicines, 
household remedies. New and different. No experience 
or money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co., Dept. A-61, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


How Would You Like to Make $7.50 a Day?—Own a 
brand new Ford Sedan besides? Be your own boss? I 
send everything you need. Positively no money risk. 
— Free. Albert Mills, 2776 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 

hio. 








Just eo gy Be Name and Address and receive Free Genuine 





Ohio Improved Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 


Poland-Chinas 
Spotted Poland China Pigs—10-12 weeks old3_vacci- 
fi and registered—$10.00. Cedar Lawn Farm, Capron, 
rginia. 











Poland China Boars, Gilts, Bred Gilts for Sale at 
all times. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Registered Poiands—Best breeding—Priced reason- 
ably. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 





Quality Poland China Breeding Stock—Disease free. 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 





* wear, 





Boars, Gilts — Registered. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
Guernseys 


Registered pone Langwater breeding. 
Sanford, Mocksville, N. ¢ 


Hugh 





Herefords 


Polled—Registered Bulls and Heifers—6 to 12 months. 
For sale. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Purebred 


300 by outstand- 
ing bulls. W. 


Herefords—Herd Rains 
Hundley, Boydton,;* Va. 





Poll Herefords-—16 Cows, 12 Heifers, 3 yearling Bulls. 
Hugh Coyner, Waynesboro, Va. 





Jerseys 


Bulls, Heifers — Registered. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 





Dairy Goats 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 610, Fairbury, Nebraska. 
Monthly magazine. 25c yearly; 5 months, 10c. 


Sheep 


Shropshire Rams, Ewes—Registered; excellent breed- 
ing. Shenandoah Farms, New Market, Va. 








Horses 
Registered Percheron Mares—2-5 years; extra good 
workers. Six race and saddle mares. Hugh Coyner, 


Waynesboro, Virginia. 





Handy - weight horses for sale. Fred Chandler, 
t 


Chariton, Iowa. 





Two or More Breeds 


Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers, Hampshire Boars and Gilts — able prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 





Purebred Hereford Bulls; 


150 Yearling Steers; 
1 ge Hampshire Gilts. W. 
Virginia. 


Hundley, Boydton, 


neense, surprise trial package of Cosmetics 
and wonderful agents’ proposition. Write quick. Key- 
stone Laboratory, Dept. 18-D-6, Memphis, Tenn. 





Sales Kit Free—Write for our free offer and catalog of 
household deals, cosmetics, extracts, etc. Make big money 
selling your friends and neighbors. issn Collins Chem- 
ical Co., Dept. 6F1, Memphis, Tenn 





~~ Make Big Money—Sell Men’s cut to individual order 
Tailored Pants — Low prices; large commissions; cash 
bonus; free pants; free sample outfit. Hutchins Pants 
Co., Dept. F- 316, “Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Reliable Men with Car for County Salesmanagers— 
Three different articles. Position ears $75 weekly. Un- 
usual opportunity. Splendid future. Fagley-Halpen, 
Desk M-500, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Make Good Money Taking Orders—Shirts, ties, under- 
dresses, hosiery, raincoats, pants, uniforms. Sales 
Kit Free! Nimrod Company, Dept. 130, 4922-28 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Chicago. 


Make Big Money — Selling 
colored people. 
agents. Marcellene Chemical Co., 
mond, Va. 





Hair Straightener to 
Write for free sample and terms to 
1904-W Broad, Rich- 





1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Drug Sundries, 
Specialties, Novelties — Agents undersell stores. Free 
catalog. Jobbers, Dept. 2007, 504 S. Crawford, Chicago. 





$10 Starts Own Business Resilvering Mirrors—Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Learn Chronium Plating. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 





free picture 


Coin Money Selling Colored—-Give away 
2241-NW 


Joe Louis, with hair straightener. Valmor, 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 





New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 
free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 





Agents Wanted—Write for terms. Southern Nursery 
and Landscape Company, Winchester, Tenn. 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Auctioneering 


Auction Sale Every Wednesday — Cattle, 


Calves, 
Hogs, Sheep. Charlofte, N. C., Abatto! 





Bean Harvesters 
1936 Model Bean Harvesters and Tobacco Trucks—Now 
ready for delivery. Write for prices and sence? lit- 
erature. Hardy & Newsom, Inc,, LaGrange, N. 


Books 


The Community Handbook: Helps for Rural Com- 
munity Leaders—Just off the press—A complete hand- 
book for the club or community leader. Its 240 pages 
will be chock-full of suggestions on parties, programs, 
good manners, games, stunts, first aid, parliamentary 
procedure, songs (words), camping, etc. It will be an 
invaluable help to any group leader. And the price 
is only 25 cents per copy. postpaid (less in quantities). 
Send orders to The Community Handbook, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free. Pro- 
copax, Dept. 105-A, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 
Men Wanted—We pay your railroad Loe J to Nash- 
ville. og mY train you to be an expe 
h help you get a good job. rhe cost to a 
is smll. “No negroes taken. For free booklet, write 


Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 





Roll Developed—Two 7: clear Prints, each nega- 
tive,  25c. Reprints, 2 larzgement coupon. 
Willard’s Box 3535-C, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 





Mrs. M. Earned $267, three weeks, Raising Mushrooms 
in Cellar!—Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps 





suitable. We buy crops. Book Free. United 3848-A200 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 
Hosiery 


Three Tis First Quality Pure Silk Knee Length 
Hosiery—$1.0 Postpaid and guaranteed. Write for 
new Bargain Casts, L. S. Sal Asheboro, N. C. 


ales Co., 
Ladies’ Full Fashioned Silk Hose—Imperfects—Five 
pairs, postpaid, $1.00. sa epoe guaranteed. Economy 
Hosiery Co., Asheboro, N. 








Insecticides 
Red Star—Agricultural Dust (Non-poisonous)—Kills 
Mexican bean beetles; 2 pounds, 65c; 5 pounds, $1.25, 
postpaid. Graham Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 





Instructions 


Want Government Job? — Start $105-$175 Month — 
Qualify immediately for next examinations. Experience 
usually” unnecessary. Full particulars — list positions, 
Free. Write today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. L-61, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Lighting Plants 


Repair Parts and Batteries—For Delco light plants. 
Write for catalog. ichter Pump & Equipment Co., 
3001 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Machinery 
MAKE MONEY _ GRINDING with our Wood Frame 
STONE BURR GRIST MILL. 
Best for Grinding bread meal. Low Factory Prices. 
AMERICAN MILL MANUFACTURING CO., 





Roll Developed—Two double weizht professional En- 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints. 25c, coin. Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Two Professional Enlargements with each roll devel- 
oped and printed, 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 








ments, 25¢. Hygloss, River Grove, Illinois. 
Roll _ Developed—Beautiful Hand Colored Enlarge- 
ment, 8 never-fade border prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo 


Service, Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





negatives with this ad for 
in Individual Photo 


Free Sample Prints—Send 2 
samples new Panelart Snapshots 











Album. Panelart, Rockford, Illinois 

Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox glossy prints, 
25e, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotoprint 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Two Beautiful Enlargements, suitable for framing, 
with roll developed, printed, 25c. Photofilm, P-2424 
North Avenue, Chicago. 

apt Trial Offer—Your next kodak film develoned. 
5e, prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
nine. Cincinnatt, Ohio. 





including twe 
Box 829, 


Films Developed—Any size, 25c, coin, 
enlargements. Century Photo Service, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 





Roll Developed, 8 quality Prints, 25c; Reprints, 3¢. 
Finished by Eastman’s standard. North Studio, North, 
South Carolina. 





le per print. Trial. 


30 Reprints, 25c—Larger orders. 
Reliable, Biver- 


Rolls developed and printed, 10c. 
Grove, Illinois. 


Roll Developed, Complete. with High 
25e, coin. Eastern Photo Service, Box 728, 
Virginia. 





Gloss Prints, 
Hopewell, 





Quick Service—Rolls Developed, 8 Guaranteed “Prints, 
in. 





ox 37, Winston-Salem, N. C. 2 Enlergements, 25e, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 

ansas. 
Cieqrente— 109 beg: ye ge Watt. 110 Volt, Al- ——— —— 
ternating, $22. 1,000 Watt, Direct Current, $19.50. Films Developed—8 Guaranteed Prints, 2 Enlarge 
any other Diesen PRs Electric Surplus Com- ments, 2 coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, 
pany, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. Tilinois, a 





Tractor Replacement Parts—Average saving 50%. Our 
ee page Free Catalog lists thousands parts all makes. 
ew. Guaranteed. Irving’s Tractor Lug Company, 
Galesburg, Tlinois. 





Hammer Mill Sereens— 
today. 


Save money on all sizes. Write 
Mill Parts Company, West Bend, Wisconsin. 


Milk Coolers 


Nationally Known—Cools milk to 50 degrees within one 











hour. Low price. asoline or Electric power. Send for 
Free Folder. National Electric Tool Co., Dept. P, 
558 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Mlinois. 
Motorcycles 
Reconditioned Motorcycles—New and used parts for 
all makes. Complete service, Whitman Motorcycle & 


Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Old Gold Wanted 


$35.00 Ounce for Pure Gold teeth, watches, jewelry of 
every description. 100% full cash value mailed day ship- 
ment received. Don’t gamble! Sell where the jewelers 
and dentists sell. Mail direct to us. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or articles cheerfully returned. Licensed. — 
mation Free. Chicago Gold Smelting Co., 300-G Cham- 
plain Bldg., Chicago. 





25e. Roll developed. 2 prints each nega- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ranrus, Delaware, 0. 


eight Prints and two Enlar’ ements, 
Gopher Film Service, Box 349, Minneapolis, Mina. 


20 Reprints. 
tive, 25c. 





Roll Develoned, 
25e. 





Hand with each roll, 2%. 40 


Reprints, 


Colored Enlargement 
50c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, 


Rolls Developed, Printed, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Satietas: 
tion guaranteed. Sandhills Photo Shop, Aberdeen, N. 


25c. Film developed, 
Skrudland, 6970-1 George, 


Roll Developed, two Prints each, two Enlargement 
coupons, 25c. Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


Roll Developed and 10 Glossy Prints, 20c: reprints: 
2c. Pilgrim Photo Service, Charlotte, N. C. 








two prints each 
Chicago. 


20 Reprints, 
negative, 25c. 














_ae 
Beautiful Colored Enlargement with each film, 25e. 





LaCrosse Film Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Rolls Developed, 5c; Prints, 3c. Returned sealed 
F. R. Photo Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


——— 


20 Reprints, 





Roll Developed and 2 Sets Prints, 25c. 
25e. Pictures, Kirksville, Missourt. 


Reprints, le each. Howard’s, 2947 Jarvis, Chic 
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Classified Ads 


Produce Wanted 
FRUITS, VEGETABLES WANTED 


In Truck and Car Lots. High Market Prices. Quick 
gales. Financial responsibility assures Full daily 
returns. Our market quotations are not exaggerated 
to induce shipments. Write or wire for them. 


SCHLEY BROS., “The Dependable House,” 
18 East Camden, St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Established 30 years and the only Wholesale Com- 
mission Firm now operating five separate locations 
ran) sales forces in Baltimore. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMERS! 


Shipping US Means } cow to You. 
Send your Vegetables by Truck or Car-lots. 
No shipments too large, none too small. 
Connecting with US means SUCCESS for 
ou. SATISFACTION ASSURED for Top 

arket Prices. Cash soon as sold. 


SMITH , on See CE COMPANY, INC., 


altimore, Maryland. 











—_—— 


Radios 


Farm Radios — 6 Volt - 32 Volt. Also Automobile 
Radios. Buy direct. Save money. Write for factory cir- 
ailar. Berkshire, PF-130 North Wells, Chicago. 





“Pocket Radio’? — $3.85, complete. Catalog, 10c. 
American Business Service, 353-PFM, Shamokin, Pa. 





Refrigerators 


$295 Waukesha Gasoline Powered Refrigerator for only 
$99.50. Brand new, never used. Also $150.00 Cold Chest 
for $57.50. Write for Free Folder. National Electric 
Tool Co., Dept. P, 558 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








Rug Materials 


Corduroy Strips—Four-pound assortment, $1.00, post- 
paid. Variety Stores, Decherd, Tenn. 





Schools and Colleges 


learn Beauty Culture—Marshall’s will train you thor- 
oughly in the most approved methods of modern beauty 
ailture. Write for literature and easy payment plan. 
Books Free. Dormitory accommodations. Positions se- 
cured. Accredited. Marshall's School of Beauty Culture, 
490 New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, 





Get U. S. Government Job—Start $105-$175 Month— 
Men-Women, age 18-50. Short hours; annual vacation 
with pay. Are you eligible for qualifying test? Get 
.our Questionnaire—find out. No obligations whatever. 
Write for free copy today. Instruction Service, Dept. 
25, St. Louis, Mo. 





Tobacco 


Save on Your Tobacco—Buy direct from our Factory. 
“Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 big Twists, 
sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, extra 





mild or natural, $1.00: 24 full size sweet Plugs, $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, 
Kentucky. 

“Kentucky’s Favorite’’ —- Guaranteed — Best grade 


mild Smoking, 12 pounds, $1.00. Juicy Red Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe, flavoring, box 
Plugs Free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 





_ Tobacco, igh Tee Guaranteedi—Aged Mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 a arte 5 
pounds, ; 


Smoking, 5 
90c; 10 pounds, $1.5 Adams Pool, 
Sharon, Tenn. 





Guaranteed, Postpaid—Very bést, 24-28 inch, sweet, 
juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, 
00. Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged mellow Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.25; No. 1 Smoking, $1.00; one-pound sam- 
ple, 0c. John Butts, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid—24-28 inches—Rich mellow juicy Red Le:f 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, .25. Guaran- 
feed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—28 inches, suey Redleaf Chew- 
ing. 10 pounds, $1.45; Smoking, $1.20. Try Cleburn 
Kelley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Juicy mellow Redleaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Loyd Cooper, 
Dresden, Tenn. 








Postpaid—Mellow Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; 
Smoking, $1.10. Full weight guaranteed. Buford Tilley, 
resden, Tenn. 





Tobacco, Fortpetd-—-Setected Red Leaf — Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Norman Jolley, Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed — Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.40; 
rich Smoking, $1.25. Sunshine Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 
Santen 





. , Tobacco—RBargain Prices—Sample, 10c. See what we 
have before you buy. Troutt’s, DF-66, Hickory, Ky. 





Tombstones 
$9 Up, -, Delivered —Guarantecd. Thousands sold. Cat- 
gee, Free ree. Marble-Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, 





Wagons 


White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
wane on Mt price list; also for pumene. White Hickory 
. Co., East Point, 





Wanted to Buy 


winttted—Common Weeds—By steady buyers. Details 
in Magazine of ee 10¢. International 
ney, PF-1, Cincinnati, Ohio 





pit?.00 a Bushel Paid for Certain Wild Roots—List 
» Box 802, Patchogue, N. Y. 





Water Systems 


Water pumped wi 
th Rife Ram from spring, ona. or 
tlesian well, having 2 feet fall or more, flowing 2 gal- 
0d minute or more. To your house, barn, or for 
Saves tin, No power bill. Saves labor. Saves money. 
alog N. me. Money’s worth or money back. Send for Cat- 
°. 5. Rife Ram & Pump Works, Waynesboro, Va. 


Weeders 


Ga nr Tooth Weeder—Made ef fine Diston steel. 
2, We: 3 Sees Mailed, postpaid, on receipt 4 50c each; 
$1.25. H. Woodruff, Cherry Lane, 


‘ Wind Electric Plants 


Die r Windcharger from old automobile generator— 
rings complete plans and catalog. Motors, Weld- 
Mast’, LeJay Manufacturing, 1430 Lake, Minneapolis, 


— 














Writers—Songs—Poems 
riginal Poems, Songs. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Bldg. MMM Publishers, 





I See by the Ads 





HOPE all the 

folks who 
read my piece in 
this paper is 
havin’ plenty of 
fried chicken by 
now. Marthy’s 
been puttin’ iton 
the table every 
Sunday for some 
time and I seem 
to be doin’ right 
well on it. I don’t know anything 
more satisfyin’ than pullin’ your 
chair up to the table where there’s a 
big dish of fried chicken, fried good 
and brown, or whether it’s when you 
draw back, pull your napkin out of 
your collar, and look at the pile of 
bones left on your plate. On a day 
like that the cats is always glad to see 
me leave the table. Anyhow I hope 
your old lady had as good luck with 
her chickens this year as Marthy did. 








BILL CASPER 


I want to thank all the fine folks 
that has been writin’ me letters. I 
wish I could put everyone of them in 
this paper with my piece every 
month but if I did there wouldn’t be 
no room for me to write nothing. 
Maybe you would all like that better 
but I like to write and I would hate 
for ali mine to be left out. But I am 
goin’ to put in just as many letters 
one time and another as I can. Here’s 
one this time to start on:— 

Jonesville, Va. 
Mr. Bill Casper. 
Dear Sir:— 

The first thing I do when The Progres- 
sive Farmer comes I turn to what you have 
to talk about. I am a boy sixteen years old. 
My dad runs a farm. When I started to 
write this letter my dad poked fun at me 
and he said that you would not notice it. 


Hope you are fecling better by this time 
and will be able to write about ads in the 
paper. E. F. Hall, Jr. 

Son, I wish you had of told me 
your first name. What do the folks 
at home call you? I feel like I would 


know you better if I could call you 
Ed or Frank or something like that. 


I sure am glad you didn’t let your 
pa keep you. from writin’ to me. I 
reckon he was just tryin’ to tease you 
a little. It don’t make no difference 
how much fun anybody pokes at you 
don’t let it keep you from writin’ me 
when you feel like doin’ it. 


In fact don’t let it keep you from 
doin’ anything you are sure is worth 
doin’. The history book I studied in 
school when I was your age said folks 
poked fun at Christopher Columbus 
because he wanted to sail around the 
world, and look what he went ahead 
and done. And don’t you know the 
neighbors laughed when old Ben 
Franklin was standin’ out there in 
the rain flyin’ a kite and waitin’ for 
lightning to strike him? I reckon 
I’d a done a little laughin’ myself if 
I'd a seen him. 


I ain't no hand to lecture folks and 
I can’t preach a sermon but if I could 
I think I would exhort folks not to 
discourage their young folks when 
they want to do things there ain’t no 
hana in doin’. Even if it looks fool- 
ish let *°em go ahead, providin’ of 
course it ain’t nothin’ bad. Remem- 
ber you may not be so all-fired smart 
yourself. Once on a time I knew a 
little girl that wanted to play the 
piano the worst way. But her folks 
made fun of her because she wanted 
to play fine music. If her ma or 
somebody had just egged her on in- 
stead of pokin’ fun at her she might 
a growed up to be one of them fine 
players you have over the radio now- 
a-days. You never can tell. 

There’s a lot more I could say but 
I see I got to stop. I hope all of you 
help your kids along when they want 
to do right things. Then they are 
liable to believe you when you~tell 
them something ain’t the right thing 
to do. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


Timely Tips on Market P rospects 


ESPITE the increased interest in 

mule breeding in the South, cen- 
sus reports coming to us through 
the Horse and Mule Association of 
America show a further decrease in 
the number of horses and mules 
from a year ago. The point ought 
to be clear that the prospects for high 
mule prices continue good, and that 
it will pay to give the young animals 
good care. 


@ In answering a subscriber’s recent 
inquiry about the market for white 
sweet potatoes in the South, we were 
obliged to point out that, while we 
believe the demand is there, it is a 
market that will have to be culti- 
vated and developed, and production 
should not be overdone until needs 
are fairly well known. 


@ The scarcity and high prices of 
summer legume planting seed, such 
as soybeans, cowpeas, crotalaria, and 


“velvet beans, emphasize the fact that 


farmers should plant the present seed 
supply in such a way as to save seed 
for next year and at the same time 
produce sufficient growth to qualify 
for payments under the national soil 
conservation program, says the Ala- 


bama Polytechnié Institute. This can 
be done by planting the seed as rec- 
ommended by the experiment sta- 
tions. 


@ Poultry producers interested in 
the large city markets, and who have 
not done so in the past, might well 
remember that there is an increased 
demand for ducks, geese, and all 
sorts of fancy fowls during Jewish 
holidays. 


@ In the Southern States, U. S. D. 
A. figures show, forest products rank 
from third to seventh in importance 
among farm crops, with a cash. in- 
come of nearly $24,000,000. That 
ought to be argument enough for 
protection of wooded lands. 


@ Price changes in the tobacco mar- 
ket have been rather small during the 
spring months. Still, there is the 
largest carry-over of flue-cured stock 
in any recent year, and proposed 
plantings in six leading Southern 
States are indicated as from 7 to 12 
per cent above last year. Greatest 
danger of overproduction seems to be 
in the flue-cured cigarette tobaccos 
and in the fire-cured types. 









OOFING ro'vcu 





COSTS LESS THAN | SAVE MONEY. Get 
WOOD SHINGLES rom Roofing direct 


rom the Factory, 
and keep in yo 


others pt Fas non All 
to pick from. Galvanized Rooft ng and 
shingles, Asphait Roofing and Shingles 
and Wire gen All sold direct to 
you at money sa prices. ae 
paid. Best quality. vieg to nail on. 


WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY for 
FREE SAM Big Free samples and 

money saving prices. 
You P song be pleased and .delighted with 
the fine quality and low prices. Write 
to-day—while prices are low. Address, 


Raleigh Fence & R & Roofin fing Co 
Dept. A-F-6, Raleig’ 

Send me FREE padres Direct From 

Factory Freight Paid Prices and FREE 

ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 

To 


Post Office 

















R. F. D State. 








ON THIS NEW 
WEED GURNER 


FREE TRIA 


THAT KILLS WEEDS sha WITH 


uses! Desfreys ALL 
for all. Effective 
stumps, making fire 
insect pests, ete. Burns kerosene, gase- 
. yon? ws ped is Colleges, Experi- 
Atty one ar 


eset. Ne. 99 FIRE GUN is 
of 100 7 


10 days free trial and MON R- 
ANTEE. Order direct from AEROIL BURNER 
CO., Inc., West New York, New Jersey. 
illustrated Felder 227-M Free. 
mn! AM RIN EA 142. 0AN f 








‘= 1ONE DROP 


ot Bourbon Poultry Medicine 
down a chick's windpipe 
few rene ty Ot STOPS 
Tae vue dee, GAPES 
cholera, other chick diseases. $1 bottle makes 
16 gal. medicine. At druggists or by mail, 
Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, Ky- 












Stop Turkeys Dying 


You must keep turkeys from dying if you 
ya to make money. Thousands of tur- 

raisers ve Ray-zem to help 
.— &. losses. Leg 3 under money back guar- 
antee. A Gal. = neue for 100 ar 
for a season. Trial size $1; Gal. $3.75; 
Gal. $7. 6.9. D, it you 4 Send for 
Free Book, ‘“‘How To Raise Turkeys 


RAY-ZEM LABORATORIES 
596 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 





NACE’S QUALITY CHICKS 


All Breeders ucied for B.W.D. Stained Antion, ones. 


| 500 
‘ ; * 2 7. a $65 
Everpay Strain Brown Leghorns ae 
SR es ° $00 35: oo % 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire Reds.. 7.50 37.50 75 
White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons . 7.50 37.50 75 
Assorted or Heavy Mixed............. 6.50 32.50 65 
From Free Range Flocks. Safe deliver. ery. guar. Cire. Free. 
J._N. NACE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Box F, RICHFIELD, PA. 





ms 





White Leghorn Pullets 


April —— English Large Shee, Blood Tested. Bred to 


y. white eggs. 6 weeks old, 55c; cockerels, 25c. 
Less than Sandred. add 5e per head. F.O. B. Stuarts Draft. 
.00 Books Order- 

WEAVER E. HATCHERY, Box B, 





of Modern Quality. All parent 
stock Blood-Tested. Large Type 
White Leghorns, $6.50; White and 


Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, $7.00; New Hampshire Reds, 


$8.00. 27 Years’ Hatching Experience, Circular Free. 


W. A. LAUVER, 237 Kellerville Rd., MecAlisterviile, Pa. 


Stuarts Draft, Va. 





a: 


eerriss, in. high, 20 in. wide, 10 in. 
FREE catalog. American Me- 
morial Co., Dept. A-18, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Sell It 
at a Profit 


Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it for 
sale in the 
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New home of United States Supreme Court. 


WO distinctive features of our 

American system of government 
have recently come in for a great deal 
of discussion. One is our Constitu- 
tion. The other is our Supreme 
Court which may by a mere 5 to 4 
majority declare any act of any Con- 
gress or any legislature unconstitu- 
tional. England, on the other hand, 
has no written constitution and con- 
sequently no courts with power to 
throw out laws passed by Parlia- 
ment. Consequently three questions 
have arisen:— 


1. Does America need a written 
Constitution? 


2. Should the Supreme Court have 
power to declare acts of Congress un- 
constitutional ? 


3. If it should have this power, 
should it be by meré majority vote? 


@ The Constitution: “The 
Rules of the Game” 


In spite of the fact that England 
became the mightiest and one of the 
best governed nations on earth with- 
out a written constitution, we never- 
theless believe that a written constitu- 
tion is a good thing for America. It 
would probably be a good thing for 
England. Anyhow, here in America 
we have a newer nation, without 
long-settled traditions, and with a 
very mixed population as compared 
with England’s homogeneity. 

After all, having a constitution to 
restrict and control the actions of 
Congress and our legislatures is very 
much like having standardized rules 
for tennis or football or horseshoe 
pitching. Before we start playing the 
game we know without argument 
that there are certain things that 
either side can do, certain other 
things that neither side can do. So 
as we set out to live our lives as citi- 
zens or as farmers, manufacturers, or 
merchants here in America, it is a re- 
assuring thing to know that, unless 
and until the people change the Con- 
stitution, we shall be safeguarded as 
regards this or that right or privilege 
and restricted as to this or that lib- 
erty. The Constitution ought not to 
hamper the people with a lot of de- 
tailed regulations which may suit one 
generation and plague another, but it 
ought to lay down certain broad and 
enduring principles affecting our lib- 
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erty, rights, and privileges. These 
then become the accepted “rules of 
the game” by which we conduct our- 
selves as citizens or public officials 
and in our economic and social rela- 
tions, changing these rules very 
rarely. We need a written constitu- 
tion and one not too easily or quickly 
changed—but certainly not one by 
which dead hands of 1787 may ir- 
remediably choke the living men 
and women, boys and girls, of 1936. 


@ Supreme Court as Umpire 


So much for the Constitution as we 
see it. Now what about the Supreme 
Court? Do we need it, or is it a fifth 
wheel on the wagon so far as. acts of 
Congress are concerned? Someone 
puts it this way:— 

“There are in Congress today 96 Senators 
and 435 Representatives. All of them take 
an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. Most of them, too, are law- 
yers who have specialized in the study of 
the Constitution. In order to become a law 
(except in the case of vetoes overruled by 
two-thirds of each House) a measure must 
also have the approval of the President of 
the United States, who is also sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution and usually a lawyer 
himself. Why should we not assume that 
the laws these Senators, Representatives, 
and President approve are constitutional in- 
stead of giving Nine Old Men the right to 
set aside what a majority of these 532 Sena- 
tors, Representatives, and President have 
done?” 

Well, perhaps the main reason is 
that the Supreme Court is further re- 
moved from political pressure. Each 
Supreme Court Justice is in office for 
life (unless some crime or scandal 
touches him) and he doesn’t have to 
considet whether he is going to please 
or displease this or that President, 
political party, church, newspaper, 
corporation, or demagogue. It used 
to be said that the creed of a good 
Westerner was, “So live that you can 
look every d— man in the face and 
tell him where to go.” The Supreme 
Court enjoys this happy privilege. Or 
to change to a Biblical figure of 
speech from ancient Job, the Su- 
preme Court may look on any incom- 
ing flood of unconstitutional legisla- 
tion and say, “Thus far shalt thou 
come but no farther and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed.” And 
again it seems to us a good thing 


for some disinterested and unbiased 
authority to have this power. 

To sum up then: In playing any 
game it is a good thing to have some 
standardized rules agreed on. Hence 
our Constitution. But rules for foot- 
ball, bridge, tennis, etc., do change 
gradually as necessity or experience 
suggest. Hence the amendments to 
our Constitution. And most fiercely 
fought games need an_ umpire. 
Hence our Supreme Court. 


@® What of 5 to 4 Decisions? 


If an umpire is to be respected, 
however, he must himself be pretty 
positive about the rightness of his de- 
cisions. While we believe a unani- 
mous Supreme Court should have 
the right to declare any act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional at any time, 
we doubt whether any one man, no 
matter whether located on the Su- 
preme Court or elsewhere, should 
ever have this power. For example 
suppose four members of the Court 
believe a law constitutional and four 
others believe it unconstitutional. 
Then when one other Justice, prob- 
ably as mortal and as fallible as any 
of the rest, casts a fatal vote against 
constitutionality, just what happens? 
By throwing his hitherto uncertain 
judgment into the balance, he offsets 
the combined judgment of— 


1. The Senate with 96 members sworn 
to support the Constitution; 


2. The House with 435 members sworn, 


to support the Constitution; 

3. The President of the United States, 
also sworn to support the Constitution; 

4. Four members of the Supreme Court 
sworn to support the Constitution. 

Does it make sense that one man 
should have such power? It does not 
so seem to us. We believe we should 
have a Constitution. We believe we 
should have a Supreme Court. We 
believe the Supreme Court should 
have power to declare acts of Con- 
gress and of legislatures unconstitu- 
tional. But we do not believe acts 
which have been approved by both 
Houses of Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States should be 
nullified by any one man when the 
rest of the Supreme Court divides 4 
to 4. In most American states it takes 


a unanimous vote of twelve jurymen 
to convict a man of crime. It takes 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses of 
Congress to override a Presidential 
veto. We believe it should take at 
least two-thirds vote, and possibly a 
three-fourths vote of the Supreme 
Court members to convict a duly en- 
acted law of unconstitutfonality and 
inflict on it a penalty of death. 


® Statesmanship on the Court 


And this brings us to one more 
final consideration. Seeing that our 
Supreme Court judges are clothed 
with such tremendous power, are re- 
sponsible to no one, and hold office 
for life, should not our Presidents use 
much more care in selecting them 
and the Senate much more care in 
confirming them? In selecting a 
Supreme Court Justice just as in 
selecting a President of the United 
States it is absolutely imperative 
that America ask: “What high 
qualities of statesmanship has he 
shown that we may trust him with 
such great power over our lives and 
liberties and property? Have his ex- 
perience, training, - education, and 
public utterances demonstrated that 
he understands and has mastered the 
tremendous and ever-changing social 
and economic problems confronting 
our people? Does he know what 
farmers are up against? Does he 
know the needs of laborers in our 
shops, mines, and factories? Is he 
also fair to men of business and the 
professions? Is he constantly con- 
cerned about the welfare of women, 
children, and the American home? 
Does he know the special needs and 
problems of North, South, East, and 
West?” 

The supreme requirement for a 
Supreme Court Justice today is not 
that he shall be learned in all the 
lore, the traditions, the technical 
principles of the law, essential as that 
is. The supreme requirement is 
that he be a man of genuinely broad 
and profound statesmanship, includ- 
ing both a heart and head mastery 
of all the tremendous new social and 
economic forces of our twentieth cen- 
tury life. Without such a combined 
knowledge and sympathy he may 
become a blind Samson pulling down 
the whole temple of American gov- 
ernment on our heads. 
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HAT is the oldest living thing 
on earth, either plant or ani- 
mal? 

Scientists say it is a cypress tree 
near Oaxaca, Mexico. We are glad 
to present a remarkable photograph 
of it herewith. Just compare the 
height of the horses and vehicle 
with the height of the tree! 

This photograph was sent The 
Progressive Farmer by Dr. Herman 
von Schrenk, consulting timber en- 
gineer, St. Louis, who recently visit- 
ed Oaxaca. He believes the tree is 


HOUGHTS 

belong to those 
who can think 
them. Beauty is the 
possession of the 
soul that possesses 
the power to appre- 
ciate it. To me it 
has always been a subject for glad- 
ness that I was not compelled to have 
a scientific knowledge of the stars 
to look at them and enjoy their glory. 
Music charms us even though we 
do not know about point and coun- 
terpoint. While our delight in these 
esthetic emotions may be increased 
by ever widening knowledge, never- 
theless God’s marvels and beauties in 
life and nature, like the earth, be- 
long to the humble in heart. 





® You do not need a book on 
botany to look into the wonder of 
a rose’s heart or to enjoy the fra- 
grance of mignonette on the evening 
air. It may be well to know that 
the rose is called American Beauty, 
and that mignonette has the long 
Name Reseda odorata, but “a rose 
by any other name would smell as 
sweet” to one who loves roses. One 
lovely sunshiny day in the dry sea- 
son I took a jungle path trek in 
Panama. I looked at the great fern- 
like trees and saw the brilliantly col- 
ored orchids hanging like poets’ 
lamps on the great trees. I did not 
know the Latin name of a single 
tree, fern, or orchid, but as I recall 
that walk TI find the orchids are still 
hanging in my heart and memory. 
Some cynic has said, “A person 
with a Ph. D. is usually too well edu- 
fated to enjoy anything to the full- 
est.” What this cynic must have 
Meant is that too much learning 
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4,000 years old and bases his esti- 
mate on a boring he took, with the 
permission of the Mexican Ministry 
of Agriculture, out of another giant 
cypress near Oaxaca. The ring count 
of the boring showed the second 
tree about 1,000 years old, and by 
comparing sizes Dr. Schrenk is con- 
vinced that the tree pictured above 
is at least 4,000 years old. It is 140 
feet high, and it takes 24 men to 
span it with their arms at its base, 
it being about 117 feet around at 40 
inches off the ground. 


Simple Things Are Best 


Ouxz June seimon 


may have the effect of stopping up 
the simple instincts of the soul. 


@ Religion has often been shorn 
of its greatest power by making it 
an opinion of a learned head in- 
stead of the conviction of a pure soul 
walking with God. The more pon- 
derous the tomes that are written 
about the opinions about religion, 
the harder it is to see the simple trust 
and faith with which Jesus met and 
conquered every enemy of His soul. 


A great thinker, Paul, looked at 
this whole matter and said, “Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” With- 
out love in the heart, law means 
nothing. There was a prophet an- 
ciently in Judaism who found his 
times all messed up in a hopeless 
tangle of rites, forms, and ceremo- 
nies. He broke loose and kicked a 
great hole in the ecclesiastical wall 
by saying, “What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” God comes to our rescue in 
this overwise age, and tells us that 
the true way of life is so plain that 
the wayfaring man, though un- 
taught, need not err. 


@ We must have the fullest possi- 
ble knowledge upon every possible 
subject, for always people perish for 
lack of knowledge. And yet the 
thing I want to say is this: life, 
love, religion, and experience may 
be most beautiful and satisfying to 
all whose souls are attuned to God 
and beauty. 
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An EXTRA CROP 


of listening... 








for a little 


DEEPER PLOWING 


Eveready engineers plowed deep into battery problems, determined to give’ to 
radio listeners on the farm the world’s most economical “B” power... and they’ve 
done it! 

“Layerbilt” is the answer. And here’s how much better it is: 

Because “‘Layerbilt” is different from the ground up, results are different, too. 
Look at the picture of “Layerbilt” at the left. See how solid it is. Note that it’s 
all battery, containing 25 per cent more power-making materials than a round- 
cell battery of the same size. 

Now look at the old-fashioned round-cell battery 
below. See the “air pockets” between the cells, waste 
space that is eliminated in “Layerbilt.” 

But this is only half the story. The patented, exclu- 
sive “Layerbilt” construction gives not merely 25 per 
cent but actually 40 per cent more power, because in 
“Layerbilt” batteries the power-making materials can 
be more completely used up than is possible with round- 
cell construction. 

Another worth-while advantage in “Layerbilt” is the 
elimination of the sixty soldered connections necessary 
to the round-cell type—sixty different chances for 
trouble. 

When you buy “Layerbilt,” you plow a little deeper 
_ into your pocket-book, but you put back real earnings in 
extra service . . . savings that are just as real as money 
in the bank. 


KEEP UP WITH THE CAMPAIGN-—National conven- 
tions are coming . . . the presidential battle-of-the- 
century is about to open. From now till November, 
you'll want to listen in every day. You will want to hear 
the returns November 3rd, to know which way this 
great struggle is going. Buy a set of fresh “Layerbilt” 
batteries now and be sure of ample “B” power through- 
out the entire campaign and election time. Pay a little 
more now ... Pay less while you listen. 











The words ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Layerbilt”’ are the trade marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York City Branches: San Francisco, Chicago 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 
LAYERBILT “B’’ BATTERIES 


WORLD’S MOST ECONOMICAL ‘‘B’’ POWER 


















5 MINUTES ON 


4-TO TAKE OFF: 
The No 86 eee 
Way, Juick-a 

m4 ri for 

Farmall-12 

With 

hydraulic 

lift 


2 MINUTES DOES IT 
ATTACH OR DETACH 


A real disk plow 
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The No.49 quick-attachable disk plow 


Y> MINUTES 
2 fe TO ATTACH 


The No.5 
quick-attachable 
middle buster, 
hand Ir tt. 


5 MINUTES AND 
READY TO CULTIVATE 
| ' + 4minutes 
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The quick-attachable No. 2/5-H cultivator 


5 MINUTES TO ATTACH 
THIS HARD GROUND CULTIVATOR 


and less to remove 
11. 
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The No.216-H quick-attachable cultivatoghand litt 








The No. F-110 quick-attachable Corn 
lanter. It is 
adjustable 
for rows 28 
to 98 inches 
ty wide 
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FOR THE F-12 SW 


UNDER 2 MINUTES 
TO ATTACH 7 FOOT MOWER 
i Cuts 20 to 


The guic 
Farmall- 


The Farmall-l2. with No.12 quick-attachable 
Farmall mower. 


@ The genuine McCormick- 
Deering Farmall line consists of 
three models—the F-12 (shown 
here), the F-20, and the F-30. 
Play safe—for today and for the 
future—insist on the genuine 
Farmall. A catalog will be sent 
on request. Or ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer for details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


(INCORPORATED ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


MINUTES ON 


keattachable sweep-rake 
12. It takes 2 


OR OFF | 
WEEP RAKE [> 


for 
12-foot swat 


ABOUT 2 MINUTES FOR 
THIS 2 ROW CULTIVATOR 
on or off 1 


The No. F-35 


It altaches directly to the requler 
F-12 guick-altachable drawbar 


ANOTHER 5 MINUTE JOB 
A COTTON BELT wine ae 


The Ne. 219-H two-row quick-attachable culti- 
vator with popular gang and shovel equipment 


COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 








5 MINUTES OR LESS 
TO ATTACH 

The NoF7I-A 

2 row guick- 

attachable 

cotton and 

corn lister 





SB MINUTES TO ATTACH 
THIS BEET AND BEAN CULTIVATOR 
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The No. 417-L quick attachable culti- 
vator, hand lift type 


ABOUT & MINUTES FOR THIS 
COTTON BELT COMBINATION 
TheGultivator- _ 
Planter-fertilizer | 
combination, with * 


duplex hoppers 


on the 
planter ; 
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